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THis work vfas developed under a contract with the U. S. Office 
of Education, Department of Healt^h, Education, and Welfare, 
USOE OEC~0~74-"8674I However, the opinions and other content 
do not necessarily reflect the position or policy of the agency, 
and no official endorsement should be inferred • 
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Foreword . • , ^ 



An integral part of the investigation intb the Federal in 
funding purposive children's television prognamming was the connnis^ion 
ing of ten. original papers to assist 'in developing . policy reconnnenda- 
tions. * These papers provided input ,to* Volume I and are included here 
in their entirety as significant co^ributiojns in their own right. 
The authors were selected by the pr Unary .research ^eam with the' advice 
and consent of the USOE Project Officer. The papers reflect the views 
of the respective authors and not necessarily thosenof the rese^ch. 
teaifi.., ' r ' \ • 



The authors and topics are as follows: y 

Lillian Ambrosino, "Children's Self-Concepts, Television and 
Governmemt Pdlicies 

Bradley S, Greenberg. (assisted by Byron Reeves), "Children's 
Television and the Economically Disadvantaged Child:' 
Research Findings and Policy Implications" 



Lionel O. Barrow, Jr., "The Wr Nobj^dy Knows: Minority 
Childrei;! and Television" 

Louis ^A,. BransfordT, "Impact of Television on Children and 
Youth in Geographically Isolated Areas" 

Carolyn j'. Nygren and Frank B. Withrow, "Handicapped Chil- 
. dren and Television" * ' ^ 

Mufiel t5. Cantor, "Children's Television: Sex-role Por--^ 
^ trayals and Employment Discrimination" 

• * ■. .1 
Harald Mendelsphn, "The Mythic Functions of Television and 
the Pressures for 'Reality'" < ' m _ 

Herman 1?-. Land, "Federal Government Ihvolvement in Commercial 
Television for Children" ^ > " ' 

L ^ ' 

Eugene N. Aleinikoff , "Rights, Residuals ind Royalties: 

A Legal Inquiry into Office of Education Grants for 

Educational Television JJaterials" . ' ' 



\ ♦ - , . 

John P. Wither spoon, "FeJ^eral Investment in Television-^ 
Prograioming for Chil^^ren: Implications of Delivery 
Systems" \ \ 

" . - • \ - . 

The first seven papers form a^ audience-oriented cluster, and 

. \ 

the last three form an administratiyely-oriented cluster. The first 

paper deals with self-concept development" and is intended to serve 
* ■ • \ 

as a theoretical introduction tp the nexV four-papers, each of which 

/deals witK a different specialized audienc^ group, and each of wnich 

is related to self -concept development. The\final paper in the au- 

diehce cluster is again broad and theoretical, \dei|^ng with the limits 

of diversity in^ a mass medium. The final three ^persr, the adminis- 

« 

tratiyely-oriented cluster, deal with commerical television/Federal 

\\ . 

relationships, cof^right issues, and alternative 3istribution systems. 

» 

\ 

The authors were asked, where appropriate, to make specific rec- 
onpiendations based on the analyses made in their papers, A full under- 
standing of the rationales behind these recommendations will, of course 
require a , ^thorough reading of each paper. With that caveat in mind, 
a summary of the major recommendations made in the ten commissioned 
papers are presented below in highly summarizeti form. 

^ Ambrfisino ' s Recommendations are in the 'form of a suggested ad- 
ministrative reorganization in DHEW/USo/, to bettfir serve the needs 
of children with purposive, and Federally-sponsored, television pro- 
gramming. She recommends establishment of a single "Of fice of Tele- 
•vision" to oversee all on-air projects in DHEW. From the more ^ully 
elaborated plan in hfer paper, the following advantages of the single 

\ [ : ' 

officevthat she envisions are extracted in summary fo^: duplication 
of effoi^ would be reduced; a centrally-admi^stered office could 



formulate short-term and long-term policy, bath of which are now 
scattered and sketchy; there would be higher probability of benefit- 
ing from experience and accumulating knowledge; producers could deal 
with a single office; proposal criteria and procedures could be stand 
ardized; all production proposals would receive a fair and comparable 
•examination; tel^ylsioigi prajects would ]fe evaluated, funded, and mon~ 

X 

** • ' * ^ 

it^red by people who were knowledgeable not only in relevant areas, 
but in television as «well. 

Since; the ppor in many^cases can be identified with specific 
geographic iocatiotis, Greenberg recommends that national^rogramming 
be Supplemented by regional programming, targeting the programming 
to locaL/regional needs. Since many high-quality, high-appeal pro- 
grams are under-used, regional vidisfotape libraries should be devel- 
oped to help recycle good programs to schoold and homes via cable or 
other systems. Because interaction* and reinforcement are so impor- 
tant to the learning process, a^d since considerable success in 
learning has b^en demonstrated ev^n with traditional "one-way" tele- 
vision, the development of interactive television has high pr<}mi^e 
and. should be encouraged. Since television is one of the major sup- 
pliers of information, vicar i<5us* experience, and socialization models 

* etc^, public school curricula, particularly in economically disadvan- 
taged areas, should be developed to help children understand and crit- 
ically ^evaluate television programming^ Teacher training in higher 
education should include training in the social effects of television 
on children, as well as how to teach "hands on" courses in actual pro- 

/duct ion ^use of media in the classroom. 



- Iv - 



. • V 

Barrow urges greater participation of minority producers and 
researchers In progranunlng. for minority children by way of a four- 
stage process: (1) location of Interested and qualified minority 
personnel; (2) conduct of basri^c and evaluation research on what the 
effects of television programming are for minority children; (3), es- 
tablish training programs for mlnor^lty^ producers and researchers; and 
(4) let 'production contracts .to minority firms wh6 have undergone the . 
training programs listed ^above. 

Bransford made 17 recommendations dealing vlth'the needs of the 
geographically isolated ^child. In the main^ these deal with the spe- 
clal needs for services — educational /health, and socia'l-— that are 
generally laqking or deficient in isplated areas. Special program- 
ming is needed in addition to better diatribution of existing program- 
ming. Two-way audio-video Interaction would help alleviate many prob- 
lems Inherent in geographic isolation. Bransford suggests that the 
*8ubsidizati6n of cable or translator companies to Induyce tl\em to serve 
isolatied areas should be considered. • 



Nygren an^J Wi throw recommend that, for the needs of the handl- 
capped child, there should be developed both special* programming d5 
high quality for cable distribution aiid adaptation/sut>plementatlon 
of existing materials. Both approaches should be evaluated in termSj 
of behavioral impact. Experts on the handicapped should be supplied 
to assist in the tonceptuali^ation of children's programs for the 
normal chilfl, so that they may also be of benefit to some types of 
handicapped children. To administer/implement the^ recommendations, 

Nygren and Withrow propose that the National Center on Educational 

' A ■ , 



Media and Materials for the Handicapped be set up under DHEW/USOE in 

phe status of a special institution. / 

. ' ■ - , ■ . , . ■ 

Cantor concludes that needed research areas include the proc&sses 
by which children's programs come into /being, content analyses of ac- 
tual programming effects of TV on self-concept development, interac- 
tion of TV effects with influences of parents and teachers', and how 
feedback is incorporated by the brbadcasting industry. Ratings sur- 
veys should include. sex demographic breakdowns even for young children, 
(ipmmerciai "spots" should be, developed along antiVsexisf themes. Per- 
manent advisory boards on womeij's interests shouid be set up at CPB 
for monitoring, advising, and consciousness-raising purposes, Guide- 
lines for screening sexist content in television should be developed. 
A 1971 Congressional Resolution advocating the end of undesirable 
racial, religious, or ethnic stereotyping in broadcasting and motion 
pictures should be amended to include sex stereotyping as well. 

0 

Mendelsohn does not make recommendations per se, but presents 

a theoretical argument that addresses the issue of how much diversity 

of content and how much representation of special interst can be ac- 

commedated in mass appeal programming, while *tj.ll retaining tl^e mass 

appeal. A demand for realistic portrayals in teelvlsion content is, 

he argues, ,a demand for mass-appeal television to stop serving its 

main function, which is "fundamentally -anfealistic and mythic." 

Specialized content will draw specialized, not mass, audiences, and 

the mass medium will fractionate into specialized media. An implied 
*■ . . * 

recommendation is that the media analyst consider not only what would 

happen to television if the current few pressure groups work their 

will on television content, but what would happefl if the hundreds of 

0 ■ . y ^ 



pressure groups not yet heard from worH thTslr will with similar argu- 



ments and simile tactics « 



* Because, of historical and -valid xaution by. the commercial broad- 

caster in dealing witli Federally-involved ^)roadcast materials, \and 

• ^ J' ' f * 

urges thkt any atopics so arranged be non-controversial, ""at a minimum. 

Land supports further exploration with cQifimercJ.^1 broadcasters^ in. . ' 

t^rms of airing spot announcements as public service announcements, 

and also in purchased time slots. He suggests HEW establishment*. of 

a media research unit that would offer formative evaluatid^ services 

to any producer of purposive children' s^programs,^ public or commer- 

cial, thereby increasing the educational effectiveness of programs 

that would otherwise have little or no formative evaluation input;. 

Land is enthusiastltc about the possibility of reserving a children's 

channel on a' satellite distribution system, with financial and regu- 

to program that channel ^f fectivel^y . 



latory' inducements 



Aleinikof f exdiains how copyright is an aid, not a hindrance, 
to distribution, and ui 



permitted uniformly 



irges full copyright ifi the grantee's name be 



for. Federally- funded television seris. Residuals 
as now bandied by talent unions are difficult to accommodate with 
typical USOE funding cycles and .procedures, and- Aleinikof f. suggests 
that talent unions night well be amenable to working out a more ac- 



ce^ptable arrangement 



Revenues can sometimes be. generated by auxil- 



iary uses of a seridfi and/or from ancillary, "spin-o^ff" •products, 
and Aleinikof f points oat the absenct" of USOE policy that could be 
applied uniformly oik how best to handle revenue-generating situations 
he suggests that revenues go back to the grantee/contractor in a spe- 



- vii - 



cial fund eargetfd for purposes of furthering the goals of 9he pro-' 
ject, with- certain safeguard of USOE's Interests. Alelnlkoff urges • 
grants rather than contracts as the USOE funding mode for. television 
\ projects because^f the greater probability of Insulatlpn fr^m 

Povernment Control on content, which Is desired by both the' bro.adcast- 
Ing and the educational communities. Finally, Alelnlkoff recommends 
that competitive bidding for subcontracting not be required beyond 
technical facilities "used, In television production. 

Wlther8£oon examined -a variety of distribution syst^ from the 
vlewpolnt^ of their strengths and limitations for -chlldfyn's program- 
ming supported in some way by the Federal government.' de sees federal 
involvement.witSi fommerclal-^ television as both promising* and problem- 

worthy of cautious further exploration. Cable is still futur- 
istic, currently reaching less than ^15% of the television hotaes; con- 
seqi*ently programming exclusively'^f or cable at this time was not rec- 
ommended, although acquiring cable Wghts at this time was 'recommended. 
Satellites and audience-c\ntrolled systesm are promising, although 
futuristic. The most f avorable^'^^iedium for distribution of purposive 
children's programming that contains Federal Involvement continues to 
be PB|p. , o , 
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Children's Self ^Concepts , Teld^visiori and Government Policies 
Lillian, Ambrositjo 

Children's Television and the Bconomically Disadvantaged fihild 
Research Findings. and Polity Implications ^ 
Br^^ley S. Greenberg, assi^ed by Byron R^ve^ 

The "We'' ^obody Knows: Minority \chtldren fnd .Television' 
Lionel C. Barrow, Jr. ^ * ^ ' 

Impact of Television on Children and Youth in Geographically* 
Isolated Areas ^ 

Louis A. Brans ford , ^ * ' ^ ^ 
" . ^ ■ * • tt 

Handicapped Children and Television , . 
Carolyn, J. Nygren ^^ajni-^Frarik B. Withrow 

Children's Television: "Sex-Role Portrayals and Emplojnnent 
Discrimination , ' . 

Muriel G. 'Cantor • • . ' . 

The Mythic Functions of Television and the Pressures for 
' "Reality" . ^ ' ' . 

Harold Mendelsohn " 

' . ^ . 

Federal Government Involvement in Commercial Television for 

Children . - 

Herman W.>Land * 

Rights, Residuals and Royalties 
Eugene N. Aleinikoff 

Federal Investment In Television Programming for Childr^: ' 
Implications of Delivery Systefik 

John P. Witherspoon j ^ 



Self-Cdncep.t " Development 



The Author 



Lillian J\mbrosino^, as past Staff Consultant to the U. S. Office 
of Child' Development, DHEW, wasr prinoipal adviser in ar^ of 
children arid television and liaispn wlth the FedejiTj^^- Communications 
«;^ommission, the Federal Trade*'Cominiss*ion as well|^|with other 
HEW agencies. She is also a certified teacher anW^'has done re- . ' 
search in education and early childhood development. Her broad- 
casting exp^irience iricl'udes work ^s a radio producer arid as a - 
program developer for the Public Broadcasting Service and WGBH-TV ' 
in Boston! She is co-aut:hor of An International Comparison of " 
Children ' s Televisio]^ and author of . .Runaways , a book, about run- 
away children in the* United States. Mrs. Ambrosino was one of 
four founding members of- Action for Children's television. 



The Paper — ^ ; 

** • ^ , . 

In the following paper, "Children's Self-Concepts:. Television 
and Government Policies," Ambrosino reviews some of the basic 
assumptions about the processes through which children develop 
iself-cOncepts, and how television relates to those processes.. 
Turning then^ to the administrative prerequisites for producing 
appropriate programming, she argues that recent and current 
Federal mechanisms f requently can work against quality t^Clevision 
through lack of internal coordination 'and ladk of expertijse ^in 
television. She. urges establishment,. of a single Office of Tele-^ 
vision within HEW to oversee all on-afr projects. 
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CHIIDREN'S ,SELF-CONC£PTS, TEtEVISION AND GOVERtMEBT POLICIES 
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Being self-aware is the essence 
of being Jiuman and oh this aaaumpdion ^ 
.one might say that self-awareness is 



what development is toward." 



John Nash,^ 
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The question to be considered in this short 
paper is the gdvermnent ' s rolfe, througl^ the judicious 
use of television,, in the enhancement of self-concepts 
in children. ^ 

* ' The paper -Will, be divided into four parts: 
a brief description of the processes involved in the 
development of self-concepts ;* the placS of the tele- 
vision experience in that devel^opment ; the current 
organ^.zation of government funding in children's 
television and the effect of those policies; , and 
recommendations. The data for the last ^ two sections 
comes from the author's experience a^a stoff con- 
sultant in television for the Off ic,e of Child Develop- 
me^it, HEW, in Washington and as a writer 'of* proposals. 
Since the experience was limited to HEW and^ since 
it funds the bulk of children's television, the 
recommendations ^re limite^ to . that branch of govemr 
ment . • 

. The theme is that the process of development 
of children's self-:concepts and children's, producers 
both require a critical continuitj to reach matur^ity. 
Jhe government pplicy, there^re," that, builds an 
appreciation for f his continuity i^to its operations 
and policies has the best chance for success. 



■/ 



It Processes of Self -Concept Development. 

' ^ 5~ ■ — I — ; 

Self -concept is that awareness of sel 

fro^^^i^l else in the environment, that is the h 

is the interaction of an individual's genes, cu 

ment — an image, of the self within the framework 

and time. It is the ability to look backwards 

inside and outside the self. Successfully rescj^ 

♦> 




self produces an answer to the ageless questiqi:|s: Who Qx I? How 



and where- dp I fit in?^ Np oth^r animal, as far*! as is knowh, is so 
posse^se^ This awareness lies "at the root of jour humanness. 

. ■ • ; li - ' . 

What is at the root of self-concept? ' The theories bf self- 
concept are backed by relatively little documenjtajry evidence.'^ The 
subject is difficult to define, has philosophical overtones, and is 
the confluence of interactive ^rces that are probably Impossible 
to measure. Most of the liter^ure on self-concepts is descriptive 
and tends to deal with the developed concepts of adults rath^ than 
the developing concepts of chilcfren. Nonethel^s, there is enough 
evidence to spggest that self-tconcepts evolve in a sequence through- 

i 

out the stages of childhood. 



They begisr with a body schema > a conj^epts^ bddy form that 
is probabl^j innate.^ During the early days of life, the child does 
not realize he is separate from tHe environment: he and it are one. 
Slowly, however, from the body schema, the sensations he receives, 
and the reactions of others to him, the child begins to" form a body 
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image , a sense of himself. This represents a tremendous developmental 

' A- . ' • * . ■ 

achievement, for now the child realizes, both the boundaries of his 

■ ' 

body (where It stops and the environment l^eg^ns^ and *the rudiments . 

4 

of Its appearance. Bpdles at this stage are yague entitles, but 
later on, especially ^t adolescence; the value and percfeptlojis placed 
on this body image (beauty, strength, size) can have a significant 
impact on self-concept. * . 

As the child gro^s older and perfects fils langua,ge^ per- 
ceptual, cognitive and reasoning faculties (which themselves in-*^ 

crease a child's, awareness of self and environment), other influ- 

\ * 
ences come into play. Among t1>e most Important ar6 family, social 

arid group mores, individual personality traits and talents (or, their 
lack). These give the child his mental frame on the world: what 
it. values and wh^rt it expects of him. The child who belongsi to an 
upper-class family *or-oi»e with a long and' proud tradition \i/ cul- ^ 
tural herit^ige begins with-.a strongei; psychological base than one 
whose f anally is fragmented and struggling for existence. This was 
tragically shown in Research of thje'**6ps that 'related the effect ^ 
of poverty on the self-esteem of black children.^ These children, 
as well as the poor of many backgrounds^ were found to think less 
o^f thems^ves than others their age. Furthermore, the self-eval- 
uations of the black* children tended to be far less accurate than 
those of white children of their class., ^ 

The corollary of this class-associated set .of evaluatrons 
are the ^expectations it suggests to others. Rosenthal demonstrated 
that external 'factors such as a reputed*' test score or family asso- 



ciations can irrationally affect teachers* estimations of classroom 
performance. Undoubtedly, a byproduct'of the push for economic 
and racial Integration has been the reorientation of these rigid 
sets of expe,ctat^ons( * 

These self-evaluations and expectations are also affected 

1>y a child's language and' perceptual abili6ies. Some theorize ts, \ 
8 .9 

notably Rogers and Sullivan, pose as the key to «elf--concept de~ 4 

4 ; ; - 

velopment, the q^iild's language development and his aWillty, there- 

from, to structure reality. The child's perceptions of his situa- 

■ • ■ - ' H 

tion se^m critical, and, as will be discussed shortly, .television 

can play an /important role in that perception. 

* ^ ' ' r \ . ' . ■ ■ 

Reconciliation to one's sex — ^i.e., ojie's maleness or 

f efflaleness— is a strong element in the mature self-concept . Sex 
' ■ * ' . "/ 

relates both to the biological differences and to the social rolee ' 

J- 

associated with those differences. One of every young child's., 
tasks is to gleari the meaning of this sexuality from the examples 
^^pr^siented them by their parenW, their friends, respected adults « 
The parent reveals his comfort, or discomfort, with his own sex in 
many ways: his cojaduct as an individual, hi's relationships with 
those his owT^'^ancl opposite sexes, his relationships with his chll 
di:eri. The father who plays ball with tenly his son reveals a sexual 



bias, which will be understood by bo^K hi^son and daughter, albeit 
differently. • . 



Sjfltch incidents lead to get^der-imposed expectations. ^How 
comfortable the child feels' with thesj^ expectations will naturally 



be related to the -'Chile's ability to >f infill the expectations and 



. > ■ . - * - 
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to the tie they have to his natural f^^^pfiatlone. As Margaret Mead ex-« 

plains in her brilliant chapter pn s"The ^Dj^(rfrSnt" in Sex & Temperament a 

It Is one thing for a qulture to relnforcfe one personality type at i ^ 

the expense of another, and quite another to describe a so-called 

( • 

l^rsonallty aberr^ion In sexual tems. ' In other words, the gentle 
may be made to feel out of place In a society of th^ aggressive. 

But In the primitive^ cultures studied by Mead, they were never con- * 

• ■ # . ■# • ■ 

sidered s^unmascullne or unfemlnlne as a result. '''^ In the^Unlted- States' 
mainstream of thought, aggressive women or gentle men were made to 

• ■ - • . I ■ ' ' . . ■ 

feel out of phase with both their personality and their gender. And 
In this way were deviants made, not born. Because of theste Influ- 



ences, self-concept developments have been found td^differ In boys 

\f r- • ■ * 

and girls. The sltuatloh Is changing, but the difference^ still ^ 
exist. * i - ' 

^ 'The major theorists djlffer not so much In their recognition 

^of the Ijifluence of genes, culture and environment on self^concept 

development as In the e^hasls placed on each and t;he critical point ' 

11 

of development. Freudians place great Import on the earliest years. 

Erlkson sees adolescence as the crucible for the formation of Iden-^ 

12 " 
tlty. Adler*s life style expla^natlon suggests that the cljlld's 

^ eventual approach to .life is the result of society's evajjjation of • 

. of him and his, of ^-society and tfrat the whole process is a comblna- 

13 

tlon of experience and inheritance. The phenomenological school 
of psychology believes that all behavior is determined perceptually 
with the child's experience acting^ as the selector of effective 
behaviop. Rogers' thei;apy' flows j from this In its attempt to in- 
• duce the«} individual ' s restructuring of his personal reality. 
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M-aslow's self -actualization is a variation: it . emphasizes the 
realization of the potential the individual sees> within himself. "''^ 

Sullivan also redtognizes the perceptual elements, but his theory of' 

C ^ • ' 17 

self-condept stresses the role of "significant others," Anthro- 
pologists,' such as Mead, might find the cultural milieti itself of 

1/ ^ • .■ 

greatest importance, ^ V 

' • • • , ■ ^ 

Regardless 6f the theoretical mold, however, wha,t shines 
forth as a be^on for development is the continuity that, in Erikson' 

elegant phrase, ". • . presupposes ^ a basic trust with one's Jjrigins 

' 18 ' 

and the courage to emerg^ from them."- Elsewhere he elaborates: 



". . .that to experience wholeness j the young 
person must f^el a progressive continuity 
between what h$ has come to be during the long 
ye'ars of childhood and that which he promises 
to become in the anticipated future;^ between 
that which he conceives hitaself to be and 
that which he perceives others to see in hin 
and to expect of fiim. * . 

". ^. .true Identity depends on the support the 
yoU|ig individual receives from the collective 
sense- of identity characterizing the social 
groups significant to him: his class, his 
nation, h±^ culture Jv^ 



II. The Television Experience in Self-Concept Development. ^ , - 

Television is relevant to self-concept because it has be- 

come so inexorably a part of th(B times: it has become a part of the* 

ecology of childhood and increasingly a part of the ecology of parents 

hood, as well. Besit figures indicate that 99 percent all families 

20 

with children own at least one set. The very fact of, ownership 
virtually preordains the use.. Children will watch because the set. . 



Is ther^, and unlike^ say, books,' it can be used easily by .almost 
anyone. The precise number of hours watched may matter less In the 
long run than the j/atchlng itself. 

Hypothesizing the relevance, however, is not describing 
.|,t. And with television the difficulties are compounded because 

c 

"television" can mean content or process. Content, of Course, refers 
to the materia^ seen on the screen, but process re'fers to. television 
itself and the effects it may have on interpersonal relationships, 

pn"^e.one hand, and personal, perceptions on the other. It is the 

•1 . ' ' ' * . . 

content that is studied most often; it may be the process, however, 

that will have the more profound impact on childhood. 

- \ ■ ■ 

process of television has changed the ways in which 
one generation's experience is shared with another.' Its effect 
on this process of cultivation,^ ". . .the symbols and Images' in 

which people reflect on things and relate to one another," is a 

* « * 

revolutionary. transformation in^human affairs that is being com- 

21 

pared to the invention of the printing press. Margaret Mead, tak- 

ing h^r usual broad view, 'suggests this is ^Vn^w time for everyone 

in which alK^idelines are, in the' future and experience unique, > ' 

22 

not the duplicate of that g6j^ through by^ the parents. Bower, in 

comparing 1960 television audiences with 1970, found a paradox: The 

later audiences were* watching more television with -greater enjoyment, 

but they thought Ife'ss of television ih^ general. -He wonders whether 

this means that television has become a psychological necessity or 

23 

simply a useful and pragmatic tool foB^a iM)dern world. 
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Necessity or not, the l^rget question "Is television's ef- 
feet on a child's sense of history and destiny. What is it doing to 

^ V * ^ . • ■ ' ■ , • .. ■ 

that "basic sense of one's origins" seen to be the bastion of devel- 
opment? He^e, it is possibl^ to hypothesize that the least affected , 
child will be one whose familial and cultOral ties are strong and 
whose own reality (as he perceives it) will be mirrored' on the screen. 



It is well-known that the content of teley^^ion is increas- 



ingly a source of language, information and sc^iaMzation for the * 

24 - ^ ^ ' ^ ^ * 

young. From the material on the set, children see an^ imitate 

25 

•examples of pro-and anti-social behavior. And the more limited 

^ ■ - . 1. - , ' > ■ • 

the child**s :^^eal lif e^ experi^ces at his economic circumstances,, the 
more likely he is to trust what he ^ees on the TV screen. Greenberg 

N 

and others have consistently found poor children and adults believ-f 



ing tel^ision far'more than others and blaclts believing it most of 

26 ■ ' ' \ 

all% Some researchers have even p^Ptulated a vicarious-use theory * 

of viewing. ' That is, childrerTtflTt^atch those prog^^aiifs^ that have 

^^^^^^ ^ i 

"dements they senee are missing^in their own lives: the child with- 

D • ■ ' 

out a full family will Watch fdmily-situation programs; the child who- 

feeld himself beyond the norm will look to the TV set" for a pattern 

27 

of behavior seen to be within that norm. 



All this comes at ^ critical time. Television. seems to 

have become part of our mental" woodwork at precisely the time the 

traditional pillars of child — the exteim^ family (indeed even the 

28 

two-parent family), the church, the school — seem to be crumbling. 

# ■ ■ 

Television therefore is an easy substitute for the growing child who 

is trying to make sense of a confusing world and it may be exercising 

■ , ^' 



4 ' 
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a disproportionate share of the' cultivation process in suggesting 

_ - • • 

both to the child and his parent how things, are (or ought to be) and 

and how they were (presumably). It l1s possible for an uncertain 

pare^ to mimic, a style o'f parenting seen on the scr^n; it is posy 

sible that the child will eventually* lise that style in his role as 




Television also projects a scale of normality, a Tan^ of 
behavior, people 'and situations that are seen as acceptable simply 

because they are on the screen. Whatever its other benefits, tel-e- 

■ ■ ■ , ■ 

vision can provide a standard to a child by which to measure his own 
situation: it is a standard that can depress, as well as elevate. 
The pOor child, living among tHe poor, suffers his condition without 
suggestions of how it might be. The same Is true of other unusual 
children — the handicapped,,, the non-white, the spirited, the isolated. 
Television invades the privacy of a neighborhood, however that may 
be defined. It presents another side.of . llf e. Iti this sense, the 
absence of kindred types on the screen may' have hidden meaning. It 
may cohnot^"peculiarity" and further aggravate the feeling of allen- 
^^ation the aforementioned 'unusual children already experience. The 
/appearance, then, of many kinds of people and situations on television 
is critical. It provides role-models with/ whom many can identify 
and dtiggests that diversity Is the normal condition of American so- 

r ' : 

clety. All Americans need to be reminded that talent and art, anxiety 
and hope, know no discrimination. American television has begun, to^ 
open u^ in the last few years; it needs even more. 

But television does more than merely present ^feople. It 
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shows thaa coping with lifers problenwa> How they do this is a sign 
of the future to'chlldren, ^ preview cif life as an adult. The sue- ^ 
cessful resolution of . chiJ.dhood is th^ c^esire to grow up, an^ chil- 
dren will only want to becojae adults if adulthood is seen as worth- 
/while. Children will form their opinion of this later stage of life 
from the older people they see, including those on television. It 
is fascinating^ in this regard to coi^pare English and American tele- 
vision. In England, adults are very carefully selected for children's 

programs. They are lively, open, gentle "and understanding because 

ff. . v ' . 

the ex^ple they project is considered very Important. Even the 
adult English piiograms, though they have their* share of silliness, 
leave the impression that grown people can be sensitive and enormously 
competent. The two most popular dbtective series, Z-Cars and Softly, 
Softly , for example, rarely feature violence because understanding 
the criminal, not catching him, is the dramatic focal point. (Can 
one even imagine an American detective series being called Softly, 
Softly ?) . TMe English also mdnage to weave great amounts of history 
into their programming so that even a casual viewer of television 
is left with a cphesiye sense of a long, sometimes troubled, but al- 
ways interesting past. This gives the English child an understanding 
of his past and^ be^lief in his future. All too often in this coun- 
try, 'a child is presented with a disjointed parade of shooting, 
screaming .and uninteresting adults. Rarely does he see history -on 

Che screen, American television taking place in the present or the 19th 

» •' * • 

centur^ of Westerns. Children who yearn for the past, as a clue to 
their^'1)udding self-concepts, get little help fr^om American television. 



• • ■ "m -■ ■ * ■ 

When speaking, fcfiif^ of television aiid child i;en, one * 
must think of the medium ad presenter and conditioner. One anus t be 
as aware of the unexpected fallout of^the hours of viewing as of the 
programs themselves. We mU]|| >e concerned t^th Its effect on Ian- 

■ . • •• ■ ■ ^' . , 

guage, the consequences pW^Ske television gen^erat Ion's deteriorating ' 
ability to read and write .^gOThus, an approach to television that cares 
enough about the child atio||nts development* must al^o care enough^'^o 
Investigate t^e full ImpJ^ppaons of* television. We must up4ersl||ind - 
what It «can and cannot dbif^itli we must be prepared to com>»ensate,ias 
in tl^e case o£ ldn|guage|i||pr'^the unexpected losses. 



III. Federal Relatlon^lfpi ^ yjf CB'^hlldrefe ' s .Te levision ProgMnmlnt. 

— — — — -M-'M. V ■ — — ^ — - y 

If the gov&r|tf 4nt;| 1^^^ Its quest for econidmlc^illy .].. 

and administratively f fe^^sil|^e' policy recommen^t Ions for constructive 
chlldren-s programming ^'1 It. must concern Itself with the problem of 
continuity of ''quality. This' |iq(e|an8. It must first turn Its attention 

«to those who bear the ultlmatmresponslblllty for this quality — the 

•. ■ * ■ ■ ^^-qT., ■ • ■ r ' ... 

program makers. ■ ■ , — . • ^ '^^ 

In the) battle for substantive change in children's television 
the ^tendency (perhaps the Q^eesslty) has been to focus on the programs 

' ■ '"^ ; ■ ■ ■ ■ '[ 

^ ■ ■ . . ^■ , - I 

themselves: what do. they ;\c^ntaln; who decides the content on, \ghat 
basis; wh^t are the eff ects, Unfo^unateLy , that puts the cart before 

the horse; for wltht^ut respotifsible, 'dedicated and creative producers', 

. . f < * 

there can be no responsible, .'dedicated and creative programs. Pro- 
ducers, no less thah chil<fi:eri, need a continuity for healthy develop- 

' , y. \ ' ' ' : " ' ' ^ : ' 

ment. They need to be In an/atmosphere where the purpose is under-^: 



stood, the funds are certain, and the spirit congenial. The<y must ^ 
have a tradition upon^hlch to build arid a futjure for which- to prepare. 

\ .,Thls is simply not understood, by those goverinnent agencies . 

Involved x^lth funding children' s ^television. It rarely ^evpn 
reco^olzed, and It is Important to understand '|ihy "because many of the 
suggestions made. in this paper speak to the current structure of, these 
agencies and the methods and pressures jby which they conduct their 
business. ^ : ^ * 

• ' • ° » ' ' ^ \ ' ' w 

Most federal agencies are created eithei^ to do a certi^n 

^ - ^ ' ' ■ ^ 4 ^ ' 

job or to serVe a Certain group of people. Television enters ai& i^*' 
agency' s agenda as a means of achievinig a given temporal end. Thus, 
4-H Television in the Department of Agriculture fundig a series of ^ ; 
television programs to promote hutri,tion among fourth graders; the 
Office of Child Development contradts fo'r 3-minute segments to pro-^ 
mote the self -concepts of preschoolers; the Office pf Education gives 
the Children' s Television Workshop money for several programs on read- 
ing rcadinessV^e Bureau for the Educatioji of the Han<^xam»^^ 
writes portions of - Mister Rogers' Neighborhood to deal wjlA^the prob-^ 
lems of exceptional children and forth.' These projects are not 
part of .an overall design; they tarely flow in an orderly sequence 
so that one program is preparation f€|^the next or the findings of 
research are Integrated with the next stage. They are most usually 

. . . , 4 ■ 

one-shot funding packages commissioned to Implement an agency priority^ 

♦ . . . ' ^ 

fbr a given year. 



* The funding of the Children's Television Workshop is a possible 
exception. ^ ;^ • 



This is not really an oversight, but a manifestation of 
government operations. There are few,, long-range programs in govern- 
ment. Policy is articulajted in terms* of yearly or bj.-yearly prior- 
itles that will harmonize with the yearly budget by whase increments 

. ■ ^' ■ ■■ • ^ . . : ' 

an agency. measures its success. Talk of 'priorities is the rule, for 

« - ■• . . . . 

goals are"* tangible and require continubi^ly Operating agencies to 
realiz^. Many agenciee In the executive branch come and' go, are 

split up or amalgamated.* Government appointees have a habit of stay- 

*' ' . ■ ^ ■ ' . 

ing for several years and then leaving. Many of the agencies over- 

_ ■ ■ • . ■ -.-^y? . ■ ■ 

lap in their functions. Thus, the ephemeral has a ,§pecial appeal. 

Television is seen to advantage in this state of affairs. 

Along with the achievement of a given priority, the. creation of a 
*.'* ■ ■ ~ ' ^ 

noteworthy and notice-^worthy'' series becomes a way in which an (agency 

* ' ■ ■■( * * « 

can trupp^t its existence aiid its good works. It is huma^n to. wish 

association with the worthy; and "government agencies, being collec- 
tions of unusually sincere individuals, are particularly human. But 
thjs -Scheme .reduces television to a powerful, uut limited, tool. 

■ / ■ . 

Agencies are staffed with t\ie highly educated, who come 
to government either directly after .their univ-ersit^ training or 
after work in the field of education or in t^ social services. 
Their world is tha,t of the school or university, social service agency 
research, perhaps engineering. ^Almost without exception, their knowl- 



* An example in HEW was BLET, the Bureau of Ediicational Technology 
and Libraries. In 1971, it was the main source for majc^r communi- 
cations prdjects. It was replaced in 1972 by NCET, the National 
Center for Educational Technology and dissolved in 1973. Some of 
its people went to NIE, the National Institute -for Education (whog^e 
Own future is uncettrMn at^ this wtiting) , or to administer the 
television portion of the ESAA, the Emergency School Aid'Act. . 



' . , ' ' ' • 

edge of television cdmes frpm the reseat^ch literature. This Is 
» second-hand Information, gott^H^ f rbm the perspective of the academic, 
/not the practitioner, Glvctf a training that Inculcates caution and 
criticism and a particular regard for the written word, the tendency 
Is to be more impressed by tha form, of a proposal (Does it review the/ 
research? Does it have an adequate design?) t^than by its substance. 
The same is true of the review panels, who are composed of similar 
kinds of people. Lacking experience in the field of television, few • 
are able to assess a proposer's technical and artistic ability to 
execute an otherwise, reasonable proposal, ' / 

Because of this inexperience, grave errors are committed 
in the funding and supervision of television projects. Thousands 
of ddllars have been giveii to research topics a communications 
^sJ^histicate could have answered in a day. Thousands of dollars are 
wasted because on inexperienced project supervisor doea not understand 
the complexities of producing and subcontracting arrangements In tele- 
vision. Hundreds of thousands of dollars are wasted on projects t,hat 
Assume technology, per se , can achieve miracles at the. expense of 

y 

consent, ^> . . 

♦ 

Thousands of dollars more are not' expended as t/isely .as 
they migfit be because of inhereiit conflicts that bedevil mos£ 
government agencies: (1) the desire to fund effectively versus the 
desire to spread the funds* (2) the desire to reward the competent 
.versus the desire to be open, fair and democratic, (3) the desire 

■ r- 

to renew successful on-going programs versus the desire to innovate, 
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and (4) the desire to serve a public (e,g, , - social 'service agencies) 



i,8 



-4. C » • 

. ■ . -.14 - 

Versus the public (thipf children they serve). These are real conflicts 
not always of the agencies' own qjaJcing^^^^^gj^cies know their mission, 
but tWy lare also well aware of political pressures that can inter- 
fere wlfth otherwise sound judgment. So they must keep their 'political 
antennae well-tune4 lest they lose thefr precious budgets. Often 
this takes the form of awarding a* lesser candidate a project for 

geographic reasons. , • 

. ■ ■> i 

All this contributes to an ad hoc quality of plannixig in 
children's television. Xhe current state of 'government fundii)!g'in 
this ar'ea is th^anttthesis of orderly development. There ia little 
ct)Operation between departments (who barely know what the other is 

given agency; there is, little understanding of the Impact ov signif- / 
fcance of a giyen*pi^oject; there is little thought given to the con- 
tikbed development of professionals in children's television; and 
there aiCe very few individuals in the government capable of advocat- 

ing the cause ^of good children's television.** , ^ 

. . . . t . 

, This situatian becomes .the breeding ground for prevailing 

<^ , * V 

myths, e.g., that geographic or ethnic producers per se are the 



doing*); there is little continuity of television policy withttn a 

\ 



* The Office of Telecommunications in HEW was supposed to coordi- 
nate the various TV projects^n HEW as far back as 1970. Thejr" 
found it an impossible. taslffa8"^d I in my informal efforts 
'with them .during 1971-^72, while a consultant with the Office of 
Child Development. ' • ^ 

**' Dr. Frederick Green,' former H6ad of the Children's Bureau at the 
Office of Child Development, did testify as an advocate for im- 
proved children's television at Federal Trade and Communications 
hearings during 1971-73. \^ 



guarantee for- diversity or that the persuasive power of objective 
resiearch Is the best l^arblnger of Improvement. Anyone who Is famil- 
iar with local children's programjs throughout the country or the 
situation of children's television In general knows neither to be 
true. The problem Is not background, but Competence and under stand- 
Ing, ^ot ^proofs but values. ^ , 

, 'In order to begin towards a goal of sustained 4uallty 

children s programs ^ several assumptions must be acknowledged: (1) 
'consistently excellent children's television, unlike ne|;s ^r Head- 
start programs, must* originate In relatively few sources wher^ the 
leadership and tradition spawn Individual creativity; and (2) such 
programs must be based on a commonly held theory of childhood. 

Admittedly, this Is difficult to do within the American* 



con 



text, sinj^e it seems to fly in the face of otr ethic of individ- 
ual enter prls.6 and cultural diversity. Yet, that verj? lack of a 
common conceptual and production base has been the problem withnChtl- 
dren's television in this country. Amerstcan television, unlike that 
in Europe, did not establi*sh its children's television upon**an un- 
spokien folklore of childhood — the do's and don'ts in child rearing 
and attitudes that are beyond dispute. From the very. start, the. 

A, 

Europeans envisioned television as a meaitis of feeding children's 

minds and Im^inations. Producers were protected -from the few maf- 
# » 

ket pressures by the enactment of rigid advertising coded, the res- , 
ervatlon of specific children's hours in the broadcast schedule, and 
the creation of special children's prpduct ion units. Tliis regulatory 

V • - 

scheme proscribed practices deemed of ftst^sive to children. It did 
not prescrjlbe content, but created the atmosphere that made it pcTs- ^ 
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slble for the professionals to exercls^their best judgment freely. 
In the States, the theory varied with the producer: a very few ca- - 
tered' to the panoply of temotlonal needs of growing children; another 
few concentrated on the cognitive dLevelopm^nt ; most broadcast to the 
child as potential consumer. The rationalization of content, then, 
varied with the theory of childhood. 

Given a common understanding of those elements that unite 

0 

all children, individual differences become a S^ariation on an accepted 
theme. If a group understands how to program for children, it prpb- 
ably can program for most children. Indeed, the best programs I have' 
ever seen for "special" groups of children are the BBC's Wsion-On , 
an art show originally created for deaf children; the inserts on 
uniformity in the land of make-believe on Mister Rogers' Neighborhood ;* 
atld the films of blind, retarded, Indian and other, divers children 
on Zoom. The point is simply that the staffs of th^se shows made 
f©r the excellency; dt was their sensitivity and training that led 
to the attention to these very special children. This sensitivity 
is the most precious element, in children's programs, and since it 
takes many months to develop, it must not be wasted. 

^ One final consideration is that posed uniquely by our 

, American democracy: How can we present children', particularly ado- 
lescents, with ideals that can be shared by those of many backg,rounds? 
How can programs .praise the differences which constitute the American 



* The purpose of the^e segment s^ .funded by the Bureau for the Edu-^,. 
cation of the Handicapped, is to explain differences to childrerftr 
Mister Rogers chose to do this by showing the monotony that wou|Ld 
result if everyone^ were* the "s^e.. 



expe^ierfce ai^id at the same time stress the conmon threads of history 
and thought that make us one? Lastly, how can thj programs through 
a ^mblnajzlon of fun, history; drama and Inf ormatlo^/casiially lead 
children 'to the Independence that Is a prerequisite for adulthood? 
These questions can^ be answered with forethought and coordination. 
But HEW's role In what';could be a magnificent achievement will only 
be assured if it is willing to completely rethink its approach , and 



administration of 'television fuhdingj" * x 



o IV > Recommendations. 

" A. HEW sficuld create a slnfele Office of Television A oversee all 
on-air projects. U raMi is, also to be funde^d for children. It 

.should' bc^lnclucled and the Office should be called the Off ice for - 

J ... 

Radio and Television. This office would control all radio-televi- 
sion monies to be issued from HEW. It would have divisions for 
children's, instructional, training and other programs. Its basic 
concern is the creation of the best possible programs for ch:^^dren, 
their education, their parents , etc. Projects that use videotape 
or film in an experimental way would still b^ funded through the 
existing channels. 



This would Involve a considerable reorientation, since 
some HEW Bureaus, such as the Bureau for the Education pf the 
Handicapped, are accOstomed to their own television budge tp, atld ' 
some legl^atlon,* such as the Emergency School Aid Act, reserve tele- 
vision monies that are^ administered by offlceg expressly established 
for that purpose* I would recoimend that all these ^e combined,. In- 
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sofar as possible, un4er the single Office of Television.' | 

• The benefit^s are obvious. Under one office, all television 
projects CouXd be coordinated. Duplication would be eliminated, com- 
munications problems (mentioned on p. 15). highly simplified. The 



\ 



staff would have an opportunity to establish broad policy, i.e., they 

- • ' . ' W- ^ 

'would have the luxury of looking at chl^ldren's atid' professionals' 

* • * ) . . 

needs as a whole.' Within this framework^ theyV,can mor^ reasonably ^ 
assess the specific concerns. of the various^, subdivisions and subgroups 
. at HEW. The staff will have an^experienoe |a communications and chil- 
ren and thus will have the ability to evalifat^,pr<^gram needis and pro- 
ducer capabilities. This unif ied-system appro^jhi will be far less 
'iconfusing to prospective producers because they w^ be -dealing with 
a -single source and* a single set of policies, ta^tlyj putting tele-^ 

-'^■^ , ' ' 

visioii projects under one rpof is a jgreater assurancev f or the coii- 
tinulty, since plausibly one year's policiiBs will be tnS^ -fruit of the 
past year's efforts, and the seeds for the next. • ■ Xf 

The Office of Television will be responsible for the stimulation, 
coordination and formulation of long-and short-term policy for tlte 
use of HEW funds for on-air television. ' This policy wiM be planned 
for the respective divisions under its control. That is, there wiir' 

0, 

be a policy for instructional and children's programs, etc. When- 

/ ■ ^ ^ ' - ' 

ever possible, however, these policies should be integrated so that 

- ^ . ' ^. ■ 

overriding alms ?an be reinforced with different types of programs*. 

1. The policy will be"a result of the suggestions of the 
respectively concerned agencies of HEWll(6CD,^ BEH, NIMH, etc.). 
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professional and community groups, broadcasters and pro- 
ducers; and other interested and qualified parties. Its ' 
aim, however, would not be so much the creation of specific 
projects to suit specific agency needs as much as the com- 
bination of these individual viewpoints into a comprehensive 
plan, I h^ve alluded to the frustrated attempts at coor- 
dination by the Office of Telecommunications. These 
failed because the confederate-like HEW structure worked 
against cooperation. The X)f f ice\f Television, being Jthe' 
controller of the purse strings, would be in a different 
position. Its budget will guarantee it a certain respect, 
and agencies will learn to marsh^ll and advocate their 
arguments for a piece of the ^ctfecrh. ^ 

2. Although the Office of Television can use its own - 
insights and experience in the fj|||mulatidn of policy, 
it would be understood that its over-all design must in- 
cluJI those ^constituencies and concerns represented by HEW. 

i 



3. Broad outline of policy goals should be made every 
f our years at the start pf a rffew administration. It should 
take no longer than 3 to 4 months to cre^t^. In addition 
to formal or informal meetings with the HEW agencies men- 
tioned above, the Office of Television may wish to hold 
seminars with various etlinic and regional groups to deter- \ 
mine the f pur-year plan. The broad policy should be reviewed 
annually\. The fourcr-year plan should include a mix of short- 
and long-term^ projects. It should be devised with a knowledge 

^/l ■ - 
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of available {6r possibly available) air times for a max- 
Imi^ exposure. It is assumed that the Office will. aim for 
a mix of program topics, *timea.and styles. 

C. The actt^al receipt, "evaluation and award of grants for television 
will be-explusively the job of the Office of Television and its ad- 
visory boards. This will be a two-pronged approach. All proposals 
will come to this office. The stafi will review them fof ^technical 
feasibility. The advisory boards ♦(there should be one for each sub- 
division siich as children's, instructional, etc.) will jreview the 
proposals for appropriateness of content and content approach, as 
will the agencies involved. The final arbiter, how^ii^l?^ will be the 
Office of Television and its advisors. . - 

The Office should es tabl:^h a standard method of operations so 
that a proposer will be asstfred of receiving fair attehtion and a" • 
timely response to h^s idea. 

It should establish' and publish criteria for qualif ied\producers» 
(This will be explained i^ detail 'later. )' 

" , . ^' ■ - ■ ' 

The Office may wish to conduct periodic conferences on its fund- 
ing processes, either at Washington or its regional offices. Such 
meetings could also be the vehiclfe for soliciting suggestions of pro- 
gram needs for children and for the evaluation of local facilities. 



The staff of^the Emergency School Aid Act used this device quite ef- 
fectively. ^ 
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— The staff of the Offlcfe of Television will -be composed of , people 

experienc ed In both children and television. They must be able to 

■ ' ■ . ■ ♦ 
understand the intricacies of television production and 'the limita- . 

tions 'of the medium. They must also understand- children enough to 

be^dble ,to determine the use of television that will be most suit- 

able to theiiThealthy development. A Ph.D. in child development, ^ 

alone, is not a qualification for this office. Neither is work as, 

for example, a producer of news or^cultural programming. It is the 

combination that is the j Important element. . 

Staffing will be difficult because most children's producers and 
programmers are probably happiest staying in the field. However, 
there are a few people already in HEW who have the combined ^experi- 

ence necessary, and the recession mights indUf^fr- others to leave tele- 

' ' 1 ^ 

vis^ion and join goverrfmenjt. , It is critical to choose the right peo-. 
pie because they, of courdje, will set the standard for the future. 



Early in its operation^ > the Office* of Te levision must refine 

its approach to television by making some hard choices. 

[~ ' ^ 

1. It must determine its spending strategy. Will it 

1 * • ° ^ • ' 

elect costly long-term Projects? Short-term projects? A 

" ■ ■ 1 • i>a, ' 

combination of both? It is impossible to discuss this In 
the abstract, since<^uchlwill depend on the , program topics 
themselves, \probably the! best approach Is the one that 

■ . X \ ■ 

combiners both. This Is mentioned to avoid the plague of 
regionalism, the pervasiv$\ notion in government that it is 
best to spread the money for a given project to as many 
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sections of the country as possible. Thig should not enter 
'the Office' s delibexatlons, for the aim is the production 
of superior programs and the realities of production may 
automatically rule o^t certain parta of the country as major 
. producers. This does not mean that a fledging confpany cannot 
be used as a subcontractor*, but that experience, not loca- 
tion, will be the principal criterion. ^ ^ 

2. ,The Office will contract, as mentioned, directly with 
^ producers, who themselves will b»rn to the educatojrs and 
other professionals for the content expertise they may re- 
quire. Doing it the other way, i.e., contracting wj^th non- 
production organizations who then subcontract the tele- 
vision, does not work. The Office, after^all, i3 intffere^ted 
in programs; it^should therefore deal directly with those^^ 
who know how to^ make -them. Frankly, I can think of no 
exception to this rule. Even the Open University in England 
was a collaboration between the BBC and university person- " 



nel where the latter were taught 'the art of 

» 

the former) had the final editorial control. 



television and 



3. Successful producers of children's programs should be 
given^a preference.' (The same would be true of other 
divisions of the Office of Television, i»e., successful 
producers of instructional programs should be given pre- 
f^^rence, etc.) Th6 scale of success would be determined 
in terms of past programs, their quality, length of ex- 
pOCjLence of the producers, quality of the staff, etc. 



i;- 

i »■ 
■J 
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Encouragement of new groups, i.e., an Indian Children's 

Productioh Group, should be very carefully weighed. Is 

it defensible morally? Govefnment likes to think of itself 

as a sower of seeds. It can help a project to get started, 

goes this thinking, and then, if this project is tryly. 

meritorious, it will surely find its own means of 'support. 

» ■ . • ■ 

This is not true in children's programs. The outside 

funding from foundations diminishes with each 'year, and is - 

; itself often ^limited to initial, funding. Foundations also . 

think of themselves' asv^seed sowers. The possibility of 

selling the program or its resulting materials to commer- 

cial stations, toymakers, and the like raises the criticism 

'"^^ < 

of using publically funded materials for private gain. Thus, 
\ the creation of a new unit must be done only after great 

^laugljt.o If It is worthy of creation in the first place, then 
tt should deserve a6# least ^ the prospect of continued funding. 
Given the talent that already exists, it seems preferable 
to encourage or add to ifs development than to begin anew.* 

4. The Office should create a policy tb limit its funding 
to nonrprofit organizations, since it is dealing with public 
monies. ' , • ^ . 

tt . 

5. The Office shoulcj continue its affirmative action policy 
by encouraging* its prospective producers to train and/or hire 



* The Emergency School Aid Act specifies that its television monies 
are to go only to a few experienced producers. 
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and/or subcontract (^alified members minority uhder- 
^ re{i»l:esented groups. -.^ 



fr. The Office should develop a policy on the use of pro- 
grams said materials developed with federal funding. Who y 
holds the copyright? Who gains the profits and. in what 
ratio? To what should the government be entitled? 

7. The government, should also create a policy for the use 
• of 'federally-sponsored materials on commercial television* 
This is a rough area. One the one hand, there is tjiejr natur^tl 
de3ire for iria«imuiii. exposure gotten throught the commercial 
channels. (Somfe of the target audiences of government- 
funded television watch only .jij^ommercial television,) On 
the other hand, tW^re is. the problem of the government 
appearing to underwrite the public service programming that 
is the price broadcasters are to pay for use of the pub-lic 
airwaves for profit. • Even broadcasting such materials 
without commercials does not void that criticism. Perhaps 
the long-range solution is to reserve certaia hours on 

commercial channels exclusively for such programs and t;o, . 

have stach prograns overseen by specially created non- 
profit corporations. That,, however, is hardly to be hoped 
for in the near future, and until then a substitute resolu- 
tion must be reached. > 

F. The Office of Television shoulcT reserve some portions of its 
television funds for researcTi. 



0 
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1.. . It should have evaluations of its major projects, as 
a guide for future planning. It may wish to consult with the ^ 
»^lldnal Institute for Education (NIE) of the Office of 
Beiia^ior^ Research at NIMH for the proper dispensation of - ^ 
such f unds^ • \ 

2. Ideally, \lt should have Its separate of flee* for research 
so. that all te\|Lavlsi|pn Impact Investigations will be centrally 
located. Now this kind of research is. "being funded through- 
out; tiEW with the consequence that no one knows much. about it 
an4 Its overall significance. Having it under one roof also 

insures its integration into program planning, whenever appro- 

■ '\ « ■ 

priate. ^ 

3. From time tq time, the Office of Televi^j^n shotjXd use 
its good offices to sponsor conferences of researchers 

and programmers. The purpose would be an update: researchers.^ 
would tell the practitioners their fincSings; programmers \ ' 
would tell the academiicians, their concerns. The Children's 
Television Workshop has always injjorporJl^d research into 
its. operation^. The ^Office of Television could provide a ^ 
similar service for other' children' s>producers. 

4. The Office of Television would itself attempt • to *keep 
abreast of communications and 'child development research 
an4 explore ways in which the. infoiinatlon could be p^opu- 
larly disseminate^. 



The Office of Television may, on occasion, use its knowledge to 
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aavooate the^ cause of children's television* The Federal Communica- 
tions and Trade Commissions KaVe been^ grappling with the- problem of 
children's television for\he past five years. They might have been 
aide4 j.n. this job had they had an impartial source of information of 

•■ ' 0 . 

children and televisjton to which to turn. There is a need .for such 
a group, and the Off ice pf Television, with its eventual expertise, 
would seem to be the prime candidate* 



/J The^e l^ecommendations argue for a new- consensus on the need 

for consolidation arid continuity in children's television planning and 



funding at HEW. to be Embodied in an Office of Television. The logic 

' ' ^ \ ' K . - ■ " V- 

of economics and administration suggests the virtues of such centralt" 

. ■ ' - . . 

ization; the realities of television almost demand it. HEW has spent 

near ly 50 million dollars 'during the past nine years on. children's 

televisioa.' Has the result been worth the money? That is an answer I 

m^st leave^ to others. But that same sum, xlispensed from a singly 

knowledgeable office, could create a multitude of excellent programs 

andi just as important, a new ge'neration of producers. Money, alone, 

0 . ■ , ■ . • r 

m ' 

is nq guarantee of quality. It must be used by those who know what 
they ai:B^^a>but. Money, best spent', will repay its investment manyfold* 
In television, this must mean an exjpenditure with an eye towards those 
producers who can continually make those programs* children will waftt 
to watch and grow up Wil^h. » . ^ 



9i 
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28. U. S. Vttail Statistics for 1973 alone showed 913,000 divorces affecting 
' 1,018,000 children. 
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Introduction . 

The basic purpose of this paper is to provide a basis for exploring 
possible alternative ways in which television may be used to augment, en- 
hance or enrich the lives of children who ^ economically disadvantaged. 
This requires an assessment of (a) the prevalence of economic deprivation 
among youngsters in this coimtry,; (b ) the psyclfological and social rami- 
fications of being a disadvantaged child; (c) the nature of the child's ' 
interactions with the telev^ision* medium, especially the child's television 
experiences, preferences,^ and attitudes, coupled with awareness of tele-, 
vision's impacts on that child, and (d) suggestions as; to what may be 
needed, feasible and useful in future television policies in this country, 
specifically for the disadvantaged child. This definition of our assign- 
ment provides the basic outline for this paper. The major emphasis has 
been given to the last two of these issues, because our own work has been 
most focused in those areas, x The first two set the stage for specifically 
examining the roles of television in serving- a specific sub-group of the 
population. 

In compiling this paper, a comprehensive literature review was under- 
taken and completed. This included a iS-^ear' examination the following 
journals : Journalism Quarterly , Journal of Broadcasting , Public Opinion 
Quarterly, Journal of Communication , Educational Broadcasting Review , and 
Audio-Visual Com<nunication Review . In addition, relevant abstracting re- 
sources wdre combed to as far back as 1964 for some, and to date of origin- 
ation for more recently-created abstracting services. These included 
Psycho^jSgical Abstracts . Sociological Abstracts . Child Development Abstracts 
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Poverty and Human Resources ^stracts , Language and" Language Behavior 

■ \ ^ . ' , ■ - X 

Aljstracts , In addition, appropriate ERrC runs were made through the MSU 

• . • • ' ♦ * t 

Library*-ERIC computer system. Books, bibliographies and unpublished pa- 
pers were examined, as well. ' 

More impressive than not has been the dearth of specific research 
uncovered which focuses^ ot television and |he disadvantaged child. Many 
impressionistic pieces exist, but hard, broad, and reliable evidence re- 
mains lacking on most key questions. 

What follows then is based on a mixture of research findings, and in- 

. . ■ I- ' ' ' . 

sight with some generalizations that more cautious people might fault. 

Yet it. is just those kinds of extrapolations which must be !nade in order o 
to suggest pdjicy options. In this case, I remind myself- and the reader 
that the geneflilizations and recommendations offered may better be con- 
sidered hypotheses than conclusions. • 

^ , f 



- ^The^^Economically Disadvantaged Child; Who Are They? Where Are They? 

The most complete data ^on the incidence of economically disadvan- 
taged children comes :^om the 1970 Census and from the l»97,0^Whit.e House 
Conference on Children. The most appropriate data from these sources 
-w^li' biB summarized briefly in this" section . 

The, poor are approximately that one--fifth of the nation's families 
living below" Off ice of Economic Opportunity established income standards. 
Relativistically, the poor ar§ those with low income. What is low in- 
come uses these criteria—the si^e. of .the family, its location as either 
rural or non-rural, and the sex of the family's main wage earner^ In the 
19^0 census, ppverty yearly income threshholds varied from $1487 for a * v 
woman living alone on a farm, to $6116 for a non-farm family, with a 
male head-of -household and seven or Ihore children. More typically, the 
average poverty level for a non-farm family of four headed Ipy a man was 

From the last census,- it was determined that more than 10,000,000 
children under 18 years of age were members of families below defined 
poverty levels. This segment constituted 15% .of all children in the 
Lfnited States in that age grouping. Of this total, 3,000,000 were under 
six years of age. Of all^ the ^poverty level children, they were disp:or- 
tionately black (4,000,000), and disportionately in homes with a female 
head (4,000,000).. " . * . 

During the 1960 's', the number of children in poverty dropped dra- 
matically,- from 25% in 1959, to 15% in 1969. This change of course includes 
a re-definition of poverty levels. However, even this change has not 
affected all American children equivalently . Ra(5e and residence remain 
strong locator variables. Among white childre/, for instance, the decade 



shii^ represented a decrease from 20% of all children in poverty homes 
to 11%; among blacky, it was a decrease from 66% to «42% of all children 
under 18. Thus, the proportionate decrease for white children was even 

^greater than among black children, despite ^^ia§ fact that were were more 

• v 

than th^B times as many black children living in poverty at the beginning ' 

*■ ' . 

of the decade . ■ * , . • 

, As a reminder of what kind of dollar income w^e ^re talking about,. 

the data show that 17% of aU white families (t|. 5 million families) had ' ' 
an annual income below $6000, compared with 50% of all black families 
^ (1-7 million families)* Stated one other way, the median income of white, 

families was $10,363 compared to $6000 for black families v 

Children living on farms, in urban centers, on Indian reservations 
and throughout the South are also far more likely to be living in poverty * 
environments . - ^ 

In metropolitan areas, central city dwellers are twice as likely to 
be poverty stricken as those living in suburbs, and the proportion of 
blacks in poverty is twice that of whites. Outside metro areas, farm 
families are more likely to „be at or below poverty levels than non-farm 
families (15% compared to 10%), and there, if black, the likelihood of 
being in poverty circumstances is more than three times as great. 

The "economic plight of Indian families isNcatastrophic. As of 1970, 
80% of all Indian families on reservations fell below standard poverty 
levels. Aiiipng the^.two million families of Spanish origin in the U.S., 
21% fall below poverty income levels, and 39% have annual family incomes 
of less than $6000. Within this, group, those of Mexican and Puerto Rican 
origins are even poorer, with more than one of evBry four families in 
poverty . 



It IS the South which houses a disproportionate share of poverty 

families. In the A^rtheast , little more than S% of all families qualify; 

in the South, it is nearly 15%. Again, black families In the South 

predominate in the statistics. . / ' 

* 

It is also useful to note that there is a large percentage of 
child^less homes below poverty levels. These are primarily homes -with 
older or retired adults. The differences in distribution of poverty 
among homes with and without children is' evident from the kinds of - 
income distributions used by Nielsen in presenting their television audience 
data. Table 1 illustrates this. • 

A smaller proportion of homes with young people in them are at the ^ 
extreme poverty level. Presumably, homes, with teenagers provide some 
incOTie increment. Poverty is even jnore prevalent among older householders. 
. Before closing this description, we wish to emphasize that the data 
represent only those families Ijelow minimum income standards. Many argue 
that those standards are not high enough, i.e., that many hundreds of 
thousands of .families just above these poverty levels should also qualify. 
Therefore, the data presented are minimum estimates. Yet, even these 
minima would warrant the following generalizations: . ' . ^ 

1. The incidence of children living in poverty level homes is large, 
counting out at 10 million such children — at ^^^ndrd^ 

2. These children can be identified in geographic pockets — in the 
central city, and in the'south in particular; 

3. Although the largest proportions of the deprived children are 
among minority groups in this country, the raw numbers of majority 

children are even larger . 



^ /Tabl6 1 

Income Distrbutions iof A. C. Nielsen Sagple Households «. 



Household 

Income 

L^vel 



Wgeholds Households 
All With 12-17 ^g^ith 2-11 

Households ^j^ar-olds year-olds 



Households 

with men 

50 and older 



Households 
with women 
50 and older 



Less than $5000 17% 

$5-$9999/year 25% 

$10-$1H,999 26% 

$15,000 or more 32% 



1H% 
28% 
.30% 
27% 



/25% 
2H% 
21% 
38% 



36% 
24% 
17% 
23% 




\ 
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* These data, as are most of the other National Nielsen data summarized 
in the text of this paper, are /extracted from a secondary analysis of 
Nielsen data reported in N. Katzm^n, ''Television Viewing in the United 
States," (unpublished manuscript), 1975. A copy of the paper is 
available from the author.. 



The Psycholpgical and Social Attributes and Needa of the Disadvantaged 
Child: \ ' 

Given that one -fifth of the nation 's 'familie^ sub3ist. in poverty 
'Conditions^ and that at least 15% of all U.S. children are affected hy 
whatever it is that poverty conditions do, mucfi literature intersects " 
on a strongly-supported portrait of the demographic, social and psycho- 

. ^ . . . b 

logical context of poverty. 

«■ ■»•■■■ 
^ ^ The poor are more likely than the non-poor to be: (1) unskilled 

and unprepared for jobs; (2) low in education aiid often functionally il- 
literate; (3) living in^rge families which minimize privacy; (4) living 
in incomplete families, marked by divorce and desertion and often, matri- 
archal; and (5) out of work. . 

As for the ciiiidren themselves, 7,000,000 of them uncjer-l4 are being 
raised in fatherless homes, and the fath^less home is three times as 
cli^aracteristic of black 'families as of white ,jfamilies. Moi?e than half 
the mothers of children 6-17 and nearly one-third with children under 6 
are in the^labor force, particularly mothers in poverty faitiilies. As a 
likely consequence,- onjp-third of all poverty chilclren have been identified 
as having serious en»tic„al p.oble.s which requir.'pjfessichal attention. 

Individuals, within this Category of 'poor' are of all racial groups. 
* . • \ . 

Hawever, minori'^y group citizens are morp likely, to be poor, and to be 
-poorer on any available measures of poverty. 

The poor in this country are in the unfortunate position of b^ing 
poor in ail affluent, middle -clasils oriented society. The society assumes 
skill, liter^y, motivation, education, and information-processing ability. 

Further, the society is ill-equippeti io deal with its poor. Social ser- 

• *■ ' .X. < z ' ' 

vices are often middle-cl*ass oriented. Its school systems are typically 

based on the format and premises of education for middle-class students. 

4 • . ' 



SelTers and pfoducers assume 'middle-class ability in handling infor-/ 
Tflation, The job marl^t assumes certain skills in , job -get ting and . job- 
keeping/ Theyvidence and meaning* of lesser communication skills wiil 
be elaborated later in this section. Here, it is necessary to recognize 
tha*t t^estricted linguistic modes of communication among the poor are . 
compounded ty low skills leyels in obtaining and e-v^aluating informat^n. 
The poor are less likfely to Know what to do about anything, or how to 

find out, or what criteria to use in evaluating information. One o4tcome 

« ' ■ ■ . ■ ' , J . 

^is greater gullibi^ty. • ^ 

In response, the poor have developed a sub-dulture and psychological 

orientation which many observers agree is prob^ly dysfunctional ft>r 

.J , ' ■ ■ 

operation in, the major society. The sub-culture emphasizes an internal » 

system of family members, friends, and'relatives to the near exclusion of 

external relationships, is not oriented to achievement, in the middle- 

class sense. It is what has been ^c^lled a ^closed systeim, * and is a 

* ■ , ^ . ■ ■ ' ■ ' 

functrohal;, response ^to life/s conditions as^they are experienced by" the 

' poor. N ' ' ' . • 

The syndrome of psychological,, orientations developed among the* poor 

and demonstrated in a hosjt of mutually-agreeing studies, is not unlike ' 

». ' • 

those attributed to peasants in developing countries. These characteristics 

apply to poor whites, as well as non-whites and tend to* extend to poverty 

3ub-cultui»es across varying locations. 

We present the major life perceptions and orieiii tat ions derived from 
■ ^ , , ' \ ' 

* - ■ *. ^ 
our review of the research here, as a means of understanding biqth the 

child who lives^ in poverty, and the people with whom the child lives. , 

The characteristic^ lack mutual exclusivity, but yield a panorama of • 

potential and actual ^needs : , ' " ^ 



Pt>esent time Orientation , .^he poor-eixhibit a "here and now'' 
time orientation which largely ignores the future. This time 
orientation is illustrated by a lack of linear? ordering of « 
events within .the ghetto community. Events don't happen at' a 
specific time, they just happen. Researcheips attribute th|^ 
emphasis on "present time"~a kind of "whatever happens, happens" 
philosophy —as ^ fxmctional response^^^p^life of constant problems.. 
Emphasis on short-term goals . Ai0or?g.the poor, there is litt^^e^ ^ ' 
opportunity to. plan ahead. A ^preference then for immediate reward 
and immediate gratification is related both the realities 
of the poverty system, and the orientation to here and now 
activities. ' * - / 

Emphasis on "the concrete . The poor reject the abstract in •judging 
events and people^ Emphasis 4s 'placed on he^e-and-np^, observable 
characteristics. This orientation to practical action includes a 
rejection of intelle^uality . 

Lack of efficacy 1' This is the extent to which an individual believes 

-■ . . ^ - s • ■ - 

that he can exercise power (through status). This is sometimes termed 
alienation, meaninglessness , powerl6ssness ,^ anomie, isolation or ■ 
fatalism. This character^izes a belief among the poor that they 
cannot influence their own destiijj.es. ^ - * ' 

. Crisis vulnerability . The poor are more likel/^o be laid off 
'from work with minimal, if any, notice.^ They are more likely to ' . 
receive delays in any services they seek, e.g., sociaL, 'medical. 
The orientation i\ then one of always being on the 'b^ink' of a * 
ooming disaster. * i 

Aspiration-achievement discrepancy . " Given a mass culture in which \ 
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the achievements of the T?^&^^f society are all too evident, the . 
poor exhibit a sizeable discrepancy betiieen their aspirations and 
their achievements. ' Their 'aspirations and values , the evidence shows, 
are not unlike those, of the major society. They*' want mor^ luxuries 
and comforts, better jobs, more education, stable marriages, better 
lives for their* kids. But, the realities of their lives prevent ' ^ 
s^ch achievement. 

Non-achievement . When hopes and aspiration are^hw^ted, one psy- 
chological^ response is not to attempt to achieve. Much, research ' 
suggests this as a typical response: of the poor. 
Low self-esteem . The research supports the notion that the poor 
see themselves as incapable and inefficient. This self-awareness 
of lack of prestige is transmitted to the childret^ in poverty families 
> Sense of deprivation . Given that hppes are continuously frustrated, 
the poor feel deprived. This deprivation is "relative" as achiive- 
ihej^t is measured by major society standards. 

Illusion . Illusion and fantasy become a way of life for the poor. 
Men talk of fantasy conquests with women. Women talk bf money they 
do not have. Fantasy is seen by researchers as a functional self- 
protecfibn**response . 

Concept of limi-fed good . The poor often approach the world v^ith 
the notion that only a limited number of resources (both goods and ^ 
affection) are available and one must compete to get his s>iare. 



Restricted^ alternatives . Options are far lerss available. Lack of 
money, of power, of education, of prestige all serve to reduce the 
range of alternative ac^Won^ in facing most any kind of situation. 

Mistrust of others . The outside world is seen as a ^ 

chaotic, disorganized place peopled with manipulators* and users 
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and the non-trusted "establishment." 



. Restricted experiences . .There remainsvvery little overlap between 
the experiences of the Aoor and those of the majority. Experiences 

< are' of 



\ 



in the home and at work are' of a much different nature; contacts 
with the middle rclass are normally of a subordinate order. Empathy 

with and understanding of the values and behaviors of other economic 

•* • * 

groupings is narrow.. ' 

. Power-based, relationships . Interpersonal contacts both inside and 

outside are typically base^ on a 'power relationship, i.e., who's in 

charge? 

. Restricted sources of information . The 'clpsed system' of the poor 

If ■ ' ' . " ' 

which relies most I\eavily on non-work related friendships and kinship 



contacts for ^©exal support and resources limits use of external' 

expei*»t resources. 

t ' ' 

Like all siimmaries, this, one masks many differences within groups, 

or within families. How^^r, significant sub-groups fit these 'typical' 
patterns . 

• V- 

For this paper, let us continue by focusing directly on the particu- 
lai^nature of the poverty family ^ and' the child 's roles and >§lationships 
within that family. The child remains the most poignant evidence of the 
impact of poVerty in an affluent society. 

The child is raised in the context of an exploitive adult male -female 
relationship w Role prescriptions are strictly defined: Women take" 
care of the household; men are to be the breadvrinners . In practice, 
women may take on both roles, but the expectations are as indicated. The 
man values the woman for the work she does, the money she may earn, and 
the satisfaction of physical needs. The woman values having a man. The 
emptional bond is typically a weak one. ■ ^ 



Ixi this atmosphere, the chilcj quickly learns that resources are 
extremely limit^sd'.. ^The child is. highly competitive with siblings in 
seeking mat^riaP and affection resources availatjle. ' The child ^finds^ him- 
self rarely talked' to or listened to. To be heard, the / child leanis 
'verbal aggression and loudness. At about age 10, this child is expected/ 
to acf like an adult. There is less of an adolescent period of weaning 
*from the child to the adult roleV Such .children are little encouraged 
to be creative, to innovate, to explore or express ideas. Whereas * 
middle-class parents want their children to be turioxis, adjusted and 
successful, the low-income parents emphasize physical needs satisfactions. 
The particular values espoused .become neatness, cleanliness and honesty. 

We have alluded to several distinctions in interpersonal communi- 
cation behavior^vand development in low-income homes. This will be the 

• ■ ■ . ' ' ' • 

final notion we will elaborate, in this section, bet^ause language skills 
have important implications both for the production and interpretation of 
media content. 

Clearly, the low-Income" child is far more likely to engage 
in non-standaijd uses of standard English. There are far more errors in 
verb usage , Encoding of word and sentence fragments, hesitaltig yphg t l omena , 
.•and pronoun prominence. Researchers are les^' certain whether this, is an 
J-mpediment to cognitive development. There is some^indication that it , 
may indicate linguistic preferences, rather than mental impoverishment. 

Differences ill 'language behavior .have been attributed to an extensive 
set of mediating variables. Degree of experience with real-rlife phenomena 
facilitates expression about those phenomena,, and th6*^wer-class child 
has fewer experiences. The Ipwer-^class child is Iqss accustomed to being 
asked about and hence talking, aboat- such experiences. -For the poyerty ' 



child, amount of verbal interaction in the home is less; there is less 

mother-child verbal play, and the predominance of working mothers limits 

whatever time there ijpight have been. Such mothers also read less to their 

kids, and this restrains language usage. Mealtime in middle-class homes • 

'^^s^high verbal period; more often, the lo^er-class child eats alone, or 

concentrates more so on the mere act of getting his share of the meal. 

And lower-class parents talk less to .each other to begin with. 

;f Parental, control in poverty homes is based more on the status of the 

ad«lt and this results in the use of a more restricted verbal code. / 

Control in middle-class homes is modified by T?eactions to the individifal 

child, its feelings and attributes. This greater personal orientatioii tias 

jf i ' 

been shown to result^ a more e^laborated language system. In low SEjS " 

' ■/ 

homes the actual language controls are more usually imperative, normative 

' ,' 

statements'. -These tend to shut off thoughts and responses, arid do not 
encourage them. c In such situations, dialop;ue becomes^ unnecessary and may 
be perceived as unwelcome, i.e., likely to lead to negative reinforcement./ 
Clearly there is greater linguistic versatility in middle-class homes. 

Peer influence on language behavior has also been 'demonstrated to 
be a key mediating characteristic of language output. The) peers of 
poverty child are equally untrained in a fuller range of linguistic ski/Lls, 
or *3?ioose n9t to find them appropriate in ♦peer interactions v / 

For most of these influenjses, the conception is that language behavior 
and development are stimulated through modeling. The models are l^sd 
* available to the poor child, and probably poorer models for adequate/ 
coping with the external society's communication styles, frequencie/k, and . 
scope. ■ / 
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The- Television Experiences of the'^Econpmically Disadvantaged Child . . 

r I ; . ft . 

Here we^will be concerned with what use the child make? of television 
both in terms of gross exposure and content selections. Further, it is' 
important to understand the child's perception of television content and 

• • ■ ^ • " 

Its in5)acts on cognitions, desires and behaviors. Rather than present 
these aspects in the form of a normal review, we shall provida more of a 

f 

' "proposi^tional inventory." This inventory will consist of those generali- 

zations which we believe that tHe research evidence supports. Eacji prppo- 

... , * . ; 

sition will be followed by a relatively succinct statement of findings 

which bear on the proposition and whatever interpretajtrion we think may Be 
necess^ary/' In .the fx>liowirig section of this paper , we will derive policy 
irhplications from the set of propositions. ^ ' 

One final introductory note is important. Many, 'studies have made 
comparisons between black and white youngsters withouit stratifying house- 
hold income. This is of course not synonymous with comparing economically 
advantaged with disadvantaged youngsters , although in many cases it m^y 
be a fairly 'good , approximation of that difference. As .demonstrated earli- 
er, any sample of black youth is going to include a far greater proportion 
of economically disadvantaged children than a comparable sample of white 
youth. Tl^e point is that racial and economic differences are often con- 
founded, bdth because many studies .do not differentiate, and 'because there 

is a substantial correlation between the two attributes. There is the addi 
* 

tional fact that the pbor black is even poorer than the poor white. So 
when racial .differences are noted, e.g. in TV exposure time, the difference 
may as -much, represent an intensification of the poverty condition, and its 
consequences. We will attempt to maintain this distinction/^ where appro- 
priate in thp.s section. , ' 
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,1. The economically disadvantaged child is more dependent on tele- 

*• ■ ■ • s '■ 

vision in leisure time allocation / - 

Studies from both academic and commercial sources persistently demon- 
strate the greater time allocation to television among the poor — both 
for the adults and the children in their homes. The typical poor home 
has two working television sets, and each month a larger portion of these 
homes include a color television set* — which 'is the principal item de- 
sired in^those homes without that capacity. 

In a Cleveland study with *+00, 9-10 year olds, poor white youngsters^ * 
reported daily viewing of sho^s that averaged 6 hours per weekday, com- 
pared to ^ Yiotj's for the better-off chdldfen; the poor black children aver- 
aged 7 hours. The poor children were more likely to watch TV before going 
to school, in the moriiing, during theit* lunch hour, after school and in 
the late evening. ^ 

. In a Philadelphia study with 300 ghetto and suburban high school stu- 
dents , the iijjiddle- class white teenager was giving 3 1/2 hours Sunday to 

TV, in contrast with U 1/2 hours for the poorer whites, and 6 hours for 

. ' • ... 

the poor black adolescents. 

National data confirm this pattern and demonstrate. an additional 
point as well. In the last decade, Nielsen data^show that overall tele- 
vision watching ha^ increased — among all homes. Thus whatever figures 
-exist now ai^e Iqjirger consiimption figures than Vould have appeared in ear- 
lier studies. For example, in 1963, households in which the maximum edu- 
cation was less than a year of college, daiJ^y television set-on time av- 
eraged slightly ^m^er 6 hours; in 1973.j^ it was a f ull liour morel per day.* 
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* Nielsen collates set-on time as recorded on the home met^s with 
individual diary data to arriv^ at an adjusted estimate of exposure. The 
difference is not important for the comparisons made in this paper. 



Moving to o\ir specific interest in chilcJren, household viewing increasied 

♦ • ■ ' . ■ • i • 

nearly Z 1/2 hoxirs weekly between 1967 and 1973, within households with 
children aged 2-11. 

' But what is the current state of national viewing within low-income 
households? In the Nielsen household sample, four income* stratifications 
are made: Incomes less than $5000 annually; $500j0-$9999; $10,000-$1*+,999 ; 
and $15, 000+ • In 1973, the lowest incomq grouping of households gave 32.2 
hours /week to watching; the other three income groups ranged fjoom 23-26 

\ ■• ' ■ 

hour3 /week. Thus, in low- income households, sets were turned on at least 
one more hour each day or better than 300 additional hQurs a year ! 

However, many of these low income homes are childless, i?jepresenting ^ 

^ •/' ^ 

older segments of the population. A break-out wgS made for homes with 

. ^ ) 

children, by household income. It shows that in low income households, 
with children aged 2-11, -the relationship with amount of viewing is les^ 
strong. The poorest homes average 4 more hours a week (200 hours a year)^ 
than the' best-off families. Among teens (12-17 years of age), the relation- 
ship is even stronger* The poorest homes average 12 1/2 hours more per 
week of television watching than those moref well-to-do . 

Summarizing, the national data demqnstrate that disadvantaged young 
children and their teenage cohorts are averaging between 4 and 5 hours of 
viewing each day, in comparison to 2-3 hours for the more -advantaged young-' 
sters. 

We sfiall suggest that these estimates are deflated, if anything. The 
data from the youngsters in the Nielsen sample are derived from their par- 
ents. Parents' estimate^ and reports of their children's viewing behaviors 
are consistently lower than self-reports of the children. The mother may 

underestimate the child's viewing -jrime because her values so direct; the 

■ I - . _ .~ . 

r <y^ . ' ■ 
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child may overestimate for the same reason. A knowledge of content test 
could verify the child's estimates, but this has not been done, to our 
knowledge. We cannm warrant a guess as to how much off they are, nor 
need we here. The point is that within those estimates, the disadvantaged 

child has selectively allocated the majority of available leisure time to 

A . « ^ • ' ■ 

a s ingle activity ,^hat of television' watching. 

Where does sonje of 4:he remaining time go? Other media activities are 
involved. The economically disadvantaged child spends less time with , 
print ^media, be it newspapers or books. Traditionally, they have spent 
somewhat more time with comic books , but^ recent evidence sij^gests this may 
no longer be so. Among poorer teenagers, especially ethnic minoritie^, 
red^d playing is a more cherished activity, primarily, to obtain ethnic 
music, less generally available. As to non-media activities, the better- 
ofi^ youngster allocates more time to post-school activities, such as organ- 
izations among teenagers. Those same youngsters also appear to give more ^ 
time to home responsibilities, in the form of bhores and jobs around the 
house . ^ ' ^ 

In other words, there are no other significant accumulators of leisure 

time identified for the economically disadvantaged child. The youtiger ones 
are basically home-bound and in some sense restricted to television as an 
activity; the olde^ ones who do^-develop strong peer ties have not been 
N shown to channel their behavior into recognizable time-consuming activities. 
Of course, a plethora of interpersonal contacts pervade leisure and 
non-leisure moments. It is difficult to deal with these for no systematic 
logging of d&ily interpersonal experiences has been made ~ for adults, let 
alone the disadvanjraged child. Some claim that the context of viewing tel- 
eviaion is one which stimulates conversation among family members. Surely, 
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there is some, but no evidence to suggest it as either important or con- 
struct ive. The interaction between parent and child is perhaps mbre likely* 
to be negative than positive, e.g. , "Shut up, so I can hear," "Go to bed," 
,"It*s b,ad — don't watch," The increasing iijcidence of multiple-set house- 
holds further eliminates the opportunity for social interaction among fam- 
ily members during joint viewing times. And low-income houses are almost 
as likely as the less poor to have two working TV sets. 

Consider then the typical school age disadvantaged child. Each day, 
seveij hours are consumed by going *to, coming from and being. in school, 8-9 
hours are spent abed, 4-5 hours go to television, 1-2 hours to other media 
activities. Considering these as primary activities, rather than secondary 
ones, which appears to be? the case, we are reduced to id^ntifjr^ng what is 
done with the remaining one or two hours. Maximum variance has already 
been accounted for. . « 

2. Content selectivity is less prevalent among economically disadvan- 
taged youngsters . 

Stated more directly, the child we are focusing on i6 more likely to 
watch more of whatever is avail^le. This child is in the audience 'f^ 
more different . times of the day, and for more different programs. These ♦ 
are not preference statements, they do not bear on what the 9hild likes to 
see. But it is conclusive that disadvantaged children watch more of almost- 
everything, rather than concentrating their greater exposure in a select 
set of programming categories. 

In Nielsen audience data, the audience size among ibw-incoiifie 2-11 year 
olds, as compared with all 2-11 year olds, i^ larger for 8 of 10 programming 
categories, and the same for the remaining two, sports shows and quiz/game 
shows. It is impressively larger for news shows in particular. 
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This diffuse viewing pattern is even more striking among teenage low- 
income girls. Their proportionate audiej)lce size is trebli that of their 
age/sex group for\|iiidren's weekend shows, spbrt^s. shows , soap operas 5nd 
news. It is double for 'the dozen movies available during the week and 
substantially higher for general drama; and suspense/mystery shows. 

There are some useful distinctions to be made^ however, in terms of 
what they would prefer to watch, 6ven though preferences may b^ less im- 
portant than actual behavior. However, preferences may have distinct pro- 
gramming implications. 

Racial differences predominate in program preference studies, moreso 
than income differences. Minority children (and adults) express a strong - 
affinity for those shows which regularly feature minority actors and act- 
resses. ^ For example, until "The. Flip Wilson Show," virtually no variety 
shows appeared on 'television which regularly featured a black performer. 
And very few black youngsters ever cited a variety show among their top 
preferences. By contrast, the favorite shows of. bladk youngsters were tar 
more likely to be those situation comedies, or dramatic offerings, which 
did present regular black characters. 

This situation persists today. In Washington, D.C., "Sanford and 
Son" received a metro bi^ack household rating of 69 for eight weeks in 197^, 
while the same show had a total household rating of 35. In Chicago, the 
same show had respective ratings of 69 and 3^; in Detroit, they were 7^ 
and 41. In all 3 cities, "Flip Wilson^* was among the top six s'hqws^for ' 
black households, ^d out of the top 10 among total households. 

There are some interesting differences which have been identified be- 
tween the program-type preferences of lower and middle-income children.^ 
One focused on the affinity foi? violence-filled showfe. ^The economically 
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disadvantaged child watches more of these shows, and likes them more. In 
perhaps a more constructive sense, the favorite shows of lower-cla^ child 
ren are far more likely to be sliows in which a family setting exists, in 
which some parent and child function together. These appear high on ^:he 
list of favorite program choices for the disadvantaged youngster, and are 
most often in the family situation , comedy genre. 

One other aspect of content selectivity is the relative inertia found 
in initially turning on the set, selecting a, program and changing a chan- 
nel. Among the younger children, black children report more often that 
the set isxtiirned on by someone other than themselves. But these same 
children are^more likely to say that if there is nothing on they want to 
watch, they keep on watching anyhow. Older low~income children are less 
likely to turn the off than older higher-income children, when th^re'-s 
nothing to wa^ch, and^he latter^ are more likely to consult a TV log ini- 
tially to decide whether to turn the set on. Childrep in lower-income 
homes are more likely to turn the set on, then flip channels looking for 
something they like. For the low-income, content selection is more random, 
or less purposive. ■ 

A final attribute of selection is control over Jix^ television set. 

Despite the finding that black youngsters more often report that someone 

else turns on the television" set , disadvantaged youngsters are more likely 

to cite themselves as in control of what is watched. Or, middl^class 

youngsters more often suggest that someone else decides. Further, the 

lo;^er-c lass youngster is less likely to report that there are. rules about 

watching -in the house, either rules about how late to watch, what shows 

to watch, or being punished by denial of television privileges. Thus, for 

the ^lower-income child, content selection is a more self-controllablfe or 

« 

self-directed activity. 
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3. The ecbribmically disadvantaged child is more accepting of 

television messages > 

Across a large number of studies, and diverse attitude insfruments, 

the proposition that the more disadvantaged are less cr,itical of televi- 
» 

sion content is supported with near-uniform consistency. Here are some 
samplings of these attitudes: 

The economically disadvantaged child is more likely to believe a tel- 
evision report than a report from any other mass medium; 

The same chilH is more willing to forego other media bfeteviors if a 
choice must be made between media ; ^ y \ 

The same. child attributes more credibility to television news people 
than to newspersons from other media. ' 

These are all comparative statements. The large majority of all 
children choose television as most believable, least worth forsaking, etc. 
But; even significantly more of those youngsters from poor homes choose 
television over other options, ^ ^ 

Tn some other belief areas, the same pattern emerges:' 



Minori-fy* students perceive television to be more fair to minority 
groups than do majority group children; 

4 

TV commercials are more likely to be believed among lower-income 
and/&r minority youngsters. - ' 

Running throughout all these discrete statements is the general^i^a 
that television entertainment content in general is more likely to be 
judged true-to-life. This is indeed the case, as a number of j^tudies have 
centered on the perceived reality of television content. 



fSt Some sample items indicate the core of Isuch research: 

Families I see on* TV are like my family; 
. The programs on TV te"ll about life' the way it really is; 
The people I see on TV shqws. ,are just like peopl.e ;! know in reaj. life-; 
Low-income youngsters agre^e more often to such statements as these, 
or are less skeptical about, such statements, than children from middle- 

4 ■ ■ ' • 

clasis homes. And this finding interacts with race, so that black low-income^ 
youngste]^s are even more believing of TV's content reality than white low- 
income children. This finding has been replicated among pre-teens and teens 
in both the United States an'S England. 

- Although l^ss .often demonstrated, this general difference persists when 
particular sub- categories of content are investigated. tAbove, we pointed 

out this acceptance, of commercial's on television. Further , low-income young- 
s'. - . . " 
sters are more likely to say that acts of teleVised violence are more realis- 
tic. . ' . 
^. More recent research has focused on determining the relative believa- 
bility of specific television characters, in contrast to character ^categor- 
ies (e.g., policemen,, families), or in contrast to television concepts in 
, general. As one moves from iftore to^ less abstract referents within televi- 
si on programs, the degree of perceived reality increases conspicuously. 

The general expectation then is thalf' ecopoitlilifSlly disadvantaged young- 
sters are more likely, to believe that any Specific or general component o^ 
TV shows is more tr^te-to-life. Why?. One prevalent explanation is that 
the * disadvantaged- child has had fewer opportunities to theck TV content a- 



gainst external reality Criteria. That child does less outside the home V 
save in school, while in pre- and post-school hours, giv.ies more to televi^. 
sion watching: / , ' * . 



The restrictions of home and environment pem^t fewer alternative 
personal and communication experiences. School is often an educational 
relic with chiO^dren whose lives are equal\y deprived. Few activities 
take place outside the school grounds. Direct contacts with the outside 
world are very limited* Primary contacts witb outside phenomena are 
television contacts, against which few standards of comparison are avail- 
able. ' * . r 

Althbu^h the expiration may Be an over-statement, it merits consid- 
eration. ,-In a more severe expression of this view, one might posit that 
the more disadvantaged child is likely ^o begin to believe television 
more so than his owif experiences, when sucli experiences are even available 
For exaii$)le, the people seen may be much more interesting models than 
those available in the home neighborhood. Therefore ^ the local ones may 
be rejected as unrealistic, and the models become the "real"^ones. 

The > disadvantaged >chil^d is- more likely to come to television tc» 
/'learn" sometliing . * , 

Watching television serves many functions for , viewer^. Among these 
are an -opportunity to relax, to get sonje excitement, to find diversion 

from in-home or out-of-home unplea^antries, to pas^ time, and to combat 

' . . ' ■ If 

loneliness. These various functions exist among all ,young3ters at^differ- 

ent times, and have not been showti t6 apply differentially to economically 

disadvantaged? ones. ' One study suggests ^that white-collar* youngsters do 

tend to go to television more when they have been angered, while black 

you^gs^:ers go more often for arousal-seeking motives^ ' - ^ 

But the most repeated finding is that the low -income child expects 

to learn something from his television experiences. T^is chij.d anticipate 

I 

that learning will occur primarily in ways that will b^ socially adaptive. 



The economically disadvantaged child expects more so to learn about 
things : ! , 

"... learn about things happening in the world. 

"... learn how to do things I haven't done before. 

". ^. . because it teaches me things I don't learn at school." 

The economically disadvantaged child expects more so to learn about 
him/herself: 



". • . -4)e cause it shows me how I'm supposed to act. 

"• because it shows how other people deal with the same problems , 
I have. 

"v • . because it helps me learn things about myself, 
This^is a motivation that undoubtedly interacts with the other exper- 
iences and psychological posturtes of this child in flacing television. The 
child is receptive', positive, eager and believing.^ 

5. Disadvan^fca^ed children do learn from watching television . 

There is no ar,gument among researchers or educators about this premise. 
The arigument begins when one turns to such questions as whether \hey do 
'leam more or less, whether it is constructive learning or not,an4 just 
what the content of the learning is. 

if 

Cognitive learning from television has been most' ably demonstrated 

from the research done in conjunction with the Sesame Street programs. 

This program was created for the disadvantaged youngster. Research results 

from the first and second years of that show clearly indicate that the more 

a disadvantaged youngster watched the program, the more that child learned 
* * • 

the skills and information emphasized in the programs.. And this larg^ 
amount ^f learning did not require adu^t supervision, , was picked up as well 



by home viewing as by ip-school viewing, and was even more impressive among 
the younger viewers than the older ones. But each of these 2?esults was 
obtainc4)le among the more advantaged child viewers as well. That is. Sesame 
Street was not a teacher solely for the disacjjfantagedj^it taught the more . 
advantaged child at least equally. The paradox is this: If a disadvan15aged 
child watches more of Sesame Street than ah advantaged one, but former lectms 
*more, and the cognitive gap between them tends to lessen; however, if an 
advantaged and a disadvantaged child both watch a larger njimbjarr of programs, 
the former — becaule of what has already gone into making that child an ad- 
vant aged one — leams more of what is available and the gap between them may 
increase. • ^ 

Another instance of the widespread use of television for straightfor- 
ward learning was the creation of Electric Company. ' The first-year adopt ioig^^< 
rate was ^exceptional. Jiist short of half of all elementary schools in the ^ 
country with in-school television capabilities Were using that program to 
assist children behind their own grade level in reading. In xarban areas, 
where >^ger concentrations of disadvantaged children go to school, 70% re- 

ported using this show. At leagt educator^ were willing to be innovative 

' - ^ . ' . ^ ' ^ ■■ . . 

with children *g television. . ' * * 

•* ' . ► 

More importantly, significaftt positive gains in reading skills were 
found in gi?ad'bs one through four among program adopters. Gains were largest 
in the grades one and two presumably because of higher entry skills in the 

.upper grades.^ • ' ' * • 

'* • . ^ « 

• ■* ' ' • 

■ * The impact of in-school viewing of- Electric Company was similar for 

several subgroups tested, including Chicano children, black children, white 

children, 'and boys arid girls. 
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Parallel programs socially designed for ethnic subgroups, ^.g. , 
Carrascolendas , have been equally impressive in their abilities to teach 
rudimentary learning skills among the 'very young, 

Often these same shows teach other things as weli. Sesame Street 
and Misterogers, for example, have had such specif icf pro-social coiise- ' 
quences as increased cooperation and sharing behaviors, task persistence, 
and tolerance for delay among more regular viewers.* More positive atti- 
tude toward school and toward/ other races have been also documented, * . 

In one major study, pro-social interpersonal behavior (cooperative " 
play, nurturance, verbalization of feeling) increased only among chil^en 
from poor families. The higher SES children did .not increase their pro- 

* 

social behavior from watching Misterogers . 

Children leam some les^ desirable things from a steadyf diet, of com- 
mercial television. They learn more agjgressive traits if they' watch a 
steady diet of televised violence, and research demonstrates that the 
grograms which contain heavier doses of such content are among the show 
categories more favored and watched by the disadvantaged. The child who 
views regularly is more likely to accept violence as a mode of conflict 
resolution, 'is more likely to consider violence an effective problem- 
solver, and expresses greater willingness to use it. There is no evidence 
that these attributes develop more strongly from televisioa among the dis- 
advantaged, hut as/pointed out in the prior section, the values and beha- 
viors of^ aggression are already, more prevalent among the^^sadvant^ged 
segments. And television violence is even more impactful on .those who 
come to if with more aggressive predispositions* 

There. also appear to be substantial differences between the more and 
le^.. adv^^^g^ in ^heir direct percfetf>tion and interpretation of content* 



r 
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With regai?d to violent content,- the disadvantaged (by /either race or in- 



come) perceive less violence in a given unit of contdnV, judge it as more 
, acceptable,, enjoy It. more, find it more hiomorous, and judge it as more 
true-to-life. The importance of these findings is that similar assessments 
of differential perceptions of other content categories have yet to be 
made. So, it works more so to the detriment of the disadvantaged. 

This learning associated with watching violence provides an interest- 
ing. contrast to the Sesame Street results. It is, worth a. paragraph of 
^direct statement. Gi^en an advantaged and disadvantaged child each ex- 
posed to large chunks of cognitively fociised'pro^ramming, with the former 
already more . trained in .basic learning skills, then the advantaged young- 
ster will maintaip his advantage and- likely increase it. At the same time 
the dis^dvajitaged/ youngster is definitely improving in those skills. Now, 
•given an ^dvantaged and disadvantaged child each exposed to large chunks 
of adult programming with pronounced violent segments ,* with the latter al- 
ready likely to ^be a more aggressive child, then t^e disadvantaged young- 
ster will have those aggressive proclivities enhanced. At the same time, 
* the advantaged youngster who persists in viewing such programs will show 
an a'ugmented aggressive inclination. What a child brings to television is ^ 
critical in assessing what may be taken away, 

All these have been couqhed *in terms^of learning of aggression. It 
is a prevalent conclusion among researchers that this learning manifests 
itself in behavior often, enough to bW of* national concern". s 

Another commercial content area'with both atfitudinal and 'behavioral 
impacts an the disadvantaged is that of advertising. Disadvantaged child- 
ren more often ask for and get^ (or complain if they don It) commercially ad- 
vertised products, such as cereals, according to their self rrdj^orts and 
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that of their mothers. 'There is more frustration if denied their wants. 
Studies reporting* these results were conducted before recent policies lim- 
iting both the amount of advertising j.n children's programs,, and ^rtain 
features pf its content. In thinking 9f the disadvantaged child (or the 
r^t of the family) and the constant exposure to commercial products 
which are just not economically available, tKe resultant frustration is 
remindful of research done in developing countries. There, as peasants ^ 
and other less privileged segments of the population became more and ipore 
aware through mass media of what the rest of the country or the 
wdrld has available, it produces a sense of increasing frustration! Chan- 
neled one way; this may lead to modernization; channeled another ^ it may 

result in ang^^ and revolution. , 

, ' * , • ,1 

Disadvantaged children use television more for modeling other aspects 
of the^r behavior. Socialization r^esearch suggests, for example, that 
blacks", in the yearly '60s, looked more so to television for dating beha- 
vior information. Much early political ^cialization information accrues 
.through television. A recent experimei/fc in Florida involved the use of 
television ifi the classroom to show current developments in the sirate leg- 
islature^ The alidad van taged not only picked up a good deal of fa^cVial in^ 
format ion j^'^butt'heir political interest- and political communication ex- 
panded considerably. ^ . 

There are many content analysis studies which attempt to isolate ma- 
jor themes and J||prtrayals on television. These then .constitute the les- 
sons that -are available to be learned from television. We have not surveyed 
ajl these for this paper. It seems sufficient to talk about the availa- 
bility of TV models similar to the viewers we are concerned with*!. Such 
models are the most likely agents of identification. A decade ago, por- . 
trayals of lower-class job-holders were primarily in servile capacities; 
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portrayals of blacks were virtually non-existent • Today, there is consid- 
erable depiction of blacks, minimal , of other racial groups. Today, half 
a dozen successful series center on families in either lower-class or 
lower-middle-class circumstances, e.g., All"^ The Family, Sanford and 
Son, Good Times. Clearly new role mo^ii^ls are available to poverty child- 
ren, which appear to be more similar to their own life experiences. Any 
special impact from this content has not been identified. 

Information also flows heavily to the advantaged in information-^^ 
lacking areas. For example^ rural white children are far more likely to 
credit television with teaching them most of the things they know about 
black people — how they talk, how they dress, what they look like. Here, 
the point to emerge is that television is a most powerful teacher, both 
formally and informally. It is particularly impressive in those content ■ 
areas where the. viewer has a particular void. And the less advantaged 
child clearly has more such voids than' the more advantaged child. 
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Children's Television Prograimning and Policy Considerations ^ 

In this section, we will try to outline strategies for accommodating 
." ' *■ 

some of the larger n^eds of children living in poverty. Some deal directly 

with broadcast considerations . Others deal with the preparation of such 

children for whatever television experiences they may encounter. Still* 

otherW- deal with' training for people who interact significantly with ^^or 

* children. We have defined o\ir assignment as positing an inter-related 

set of activities designed to assist those children who grow up in poverty 

circumsta*ices to better handle 1:he great variety and complexity of tele- ' 

vision stimuli- t Key recetive. , - 

Policy Issue 1. Regional programming considerations. The clear cut 

fact that there are geographic pockets of the poor suggests that television 

content- needs should in part be accoiranodated by emphasis on local* and/or 

regional contea:it availability in the^ qp?eas where the poor ^ are most likely 

to be livings? -The concept of national programming should at least be ^ 

supplemented by that of regional programming as a more efficient means for " 

if , ■ ■ " 

reaching this target audience. . . 

Let's take, for, example, the large portion of Indian families living 
in poverty. Most of these are concentrated on a relatively ^mall number of 

reservations within a particular region of the United States ♦ It should 

■■ - . ,• IP 

be possible to determine their particular programming needs, those programs 

which should both entertaining and enlightening for themv-^i^Si to\filize 

regional means for production and/or distribution. 

Another large pocket of the poor are throughout the southern part of 

the United States. Programming created^ in that part of the c&untry could 

then take greater advantage bf c^palect, social.customs , forms of int^r- ^ * 

actions, 'fads and manner of dress. ' « 
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What we are doings with this suggestion is trying to make a contrast 
with such national programming as ''Sesame Street." Surely, this program 
has been a most valuable contributor to certain key needs of most pre- 



schoolers in the- "United States, and particularly., the more .disadvantaged 

ones. However, "Sesame Street" was never if^tended to be a complete 

training model. There are content needs of these children which "Sesame 

— Street" has never tried to satisfy. These would deal more with the socio- ' 

emotional aspects than the cogn/tive needs of these children. 

* ' i 
It is not our intention to go into the particular content of such ' 

programming in this- if^e commendation. Rather we suggest that the structural 

considerations, involved in creating and distributing programming for this 

segment of the. population* be examined. Poor children exist disproportionately 

in the South, in central city enclaves, and in encapsulated areas such as 

Indian reservations. ■ ^ ■ 

The method by which more localized programming** might be created could 
be by government suppoi^t of production centers in specified regional 
areas, --or through expanded support of the public broadcasting system for 
program developmetit , among other opt ifons. 

As one moves from seeking to satisfy solely cognitive considerations 
to more affective needs, the concept of national programming may well be 
incomplete. Cultural considerations', language differences j customs, and 
habit patterns which are peculiar to regions of the ^cToun try and to clus^red 
ethnic groups, are likely to be better understood by television people 
living within that context than by those more remote both geographically 
ancj psychologically * ' ' 

• * 

/ . . . * * " 

One specific illustration may be made with poor children of Spanish 

origin. There is a tendency to think of this sub-group as rather homo- 
geneous. XeX there are substantial differences socially and culturally 
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among children of Mexican origin and child^^n of Puerto Rican origin. 
Furthermore, these children tend* to be living in different parts of the 
United States. Programming for one sub-group which focuses on socio- 
emotional needs, which presents cultural models ^ith which viewers could 
perceive some sim^ilarity would be radically different than the same cftntent 
examples for children from a second Spanish origin background. I am. not 
-suggesting that we reduce programming to the level of individual personalities. 
We are talking about substantial numbers of young people concentrated in 
particular areas, cities, or regions. » 

Policy Issue 2. A programming storage and retrieval system . One of 
the key difficulties in matching television programming to po^^ert^ children. ^ 
may bO^ie^J^ck of a direct intersection between when certain programming 
is ^vaila'ble and wh^ii certain children are available for that programming. 
Such^ children are not likely to choose a program whose educational content 
exceeds its entertainment content when the entertainment alternative is 
equally available. This proposal suggests that appropriate government 
and private agencies determine ^both the means and feasibility by which 
this country can avoid losing one of its largest unnatural resources — tele- 
vision content itself —and* how it can more efficiently recycle that resource 
^through the sub-population of poor children 4 * ^, ' 

My conception here of an idyllic situation would be the creatioii of . 
a series of video tape libraries. The libraries woi^d contain those pro- 
grams from both public and privat^ production companies which expVrts be- 
lieve woiJld have valuable content for . impacting on b®th the cognitions .and ^ 
affective states of the economically disadvantaged in this country. Such 
■centers ot video resources would be able to provide those materials to re- 
questing agencies throughout the country. For example, a school system in 
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Virginia or in California might decide they wish to use some programming 
on its closed circuit television facilities or. on an individual videotape 
recorder in a given classroom, e.g.^ the Alistair Cooke "America" series. 
Reformatories for young'^peoplp might wish to use the "Electric Oompany" 
on an intra-institutional basis. Thesf should be readily available fot^ 
that purpose. The primary function of such a resource facility would 
be to capture these messages available from commercial network television 
programs that are typically shown a single time and with very few exceptions 
are neither re-run nor available for subsequent use. They should be 
stored ,for an audience which m^y have missed the prograirt the first time 
around and for whom the 'program could serve multiple'^urposes if viewed 
in either a home context or in a context where. guidance could facilitate 
ianderstanditig of the program^s message. .For' example', some of the fine 
television plays broadcast on commeJrcial television should be available 
to educatioT^l institutions for use in both formal educational settings 
■and for the extra-curricular efforts that go into dramatic activities. , 

\ 

The National Geographic sponsored series would be^ available for studious 
use, rather than available only for a single, night-time commercial showing. 
Large numbers of entertainment programs , such as those sponsored by Bell 
Telephone, 'Xerox, and IBM, should not disappear into the atmosphere. These 
kinds of programs can now very cheaply be recorded, copied, distributed and 
played. . . ^ 

Cl^early, there are policy implications here which deal with copyright, 
royalties, re-broadcast and these are issues which go beyond the scope of 
expertise of this writer.. ' . : r 

The lack of availability of television efforts which have come fr6m 
much creativity and much money is an appalling state of affairs. The 
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concept of centers which might provide for di3tribution of program? by 
videotape copies need not be national centers. Tt seems quite reasonable 
that if the federal government were to take an acti4^ role in est^b:).ishing 
this concept, one can envision regional distribution centers, taking ad-' ,^ 
vantagevo^/e-ventual inter-connected cable television systems, for more 
adequate and more efficient \ise of a limited set of materials. 

TechnologY^to be available within the, next decade will enable us to do 
far more in the way of pinpointed bnjadcasting,- that is, the sending of 
video messages to specially concerned or Specially i^eetiy" target audiences. 
The notion of mass broadcasting deserves serious study in its own right,- 
for it is a premjLse in this paper that the means by wh^h economically 
disadvantaged children can better be served by television is more likely 
to be by selective targeted exposure than by mass exposure. 

Another technological development that might facilitate such a system 
is expected to be feasible in the near future. Now, for example. Westing- 
house technology enables the sending of hundreds of still pictures in 'a 

film strip to a distant point in seconds. The pictures are sufficient for 

' . ' ' >» 

^ 30-minute program, ^are transferred -into full -program format apd erased 
after use. This is not yet* pTossible for complete audio-visual motion messages, 
but SQon should K6. Central distribution centers could then maintain a 
. single copy o^a program, distribute it not physically but by electronic 
trans ferrevice, where the program would, be used and then erased.' This has 
obvious implications for efficient use of money and resources. 

, Perhaps some serious thought should be given to the way in which local 
(or regional) cable television systems could ac4 in either a recording, 
storage, or retrieval ipode. These locally franchised systems ^which receive 
the lar^^ numij.er pf signals in a given area could be used in implementing - 

'this concept . If only, for the original of f-the-cable recording of chosen 

' . • «^ . • * ' ' ' • 



content, they would serve an important purpose because of the exc6llenf 
' fidelity of picture and soiindk^vailable through cable. 

^ essence then, what we are suggesting for serving the needs of 

various segments of the population, particularly that of disadvantaged " ' 

children, is having available television programming for re-broadcasting, 
for re-use. Suc'h programming could be integrated into- the school system, 
into the spepial channels allocated by cable trelevision for various put>poses, 
foi^ commercial stations to use rather than using and paying for syndicated 
pap. ^ ' ' " , /. ' : ^ \ , 

9 

. <> ^ Policy Issue 3, . Ir^y^tment jn. th^.^.to ^ 

capabilities. Again, basing oxor policy considerations as much on a media 

■p . . . 

• system which is not available today but which will be available on 'a broad 

basis in the next decade, we would propose that the federal government con- 
sider its involvement in research on the most appropriate uses of interactive 
television systems to reach economically disadvantaged children. We refer . 
to cabled television: systems wherein the receiver of any program has an 
opportunity to provide immediate response and feedback to^^mes^age stimuli 

coming in. The receiver of those audience responses, can in turn respond-, 

' V I 

often by reinforcing either positively or negatively the initi^^l response ^ 



returned from the viewer. This has very strong, imj^lications f or ;co^itive k 
content situations. As mucfh learning or traininig as 

from such programs as "Sesame Strqet" and . "Electric Company,'' the inter- 
active situation through its reinforcement capacities should be able to be 
even more efficacious in a learning situation. First, it involves active 
participation^j]^ the part of the learner and 'this clearly has 'been demon- 
strated to be a mediating variable which facilitates learning. Second, 

viewer participation can receive the appropriate* type of t'einforcement , ' ^ 

\ 

by rewarding ihose behaviors which should be continued or not rewarding 



those behaviors which should be discontinued or not learned. 

' Interactive systems are now' marketable and inexpensive in terms of 
d digital response mechanism. The viewer can puoch a button which . 
corresponds to a coded response, ^he response ,can be made to any type of 
cognitive or effective questioning. This is the most primitive retiirn 
system possible and is ^bw being experimented with by the federal govern- 
ment in the delivery of social services.^, Soon to be available will be an^. 
audio response mechanism wherein th^^ receiver of messages may ^sk questions, 
have them answered, be asked to participate verbally in some discussion, 
be ^ listened^© 1^ a .bas is for ex^minj^^ ...either .■.^^ viewer * s 

'responses 'o the language behavior i n vojL v ^e d:, In learning 

situations for economically disadvantaged children. It is particularly * 
essential to assist their understanding, their processing capabilities, 
and their response mechanisms. Eventually, knd even now for small group 

.viewing situations, it is 'possible to have both an audio and visual return 
system, but thisT^ is unlikely to be practical for individual homes. -Inter- 
active TV systems in relatively massive situations-, e .g. , community cable- f 
systems, in-school closed circuit telev:5^ion systems, provide' a potential 
opportimity for experimentation with a new fortii 'of television that has some 

very specific implications for work with the ja,conomically disadvantaged 
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One main point of this is. that the interadtive television "system re-* 

•> ■ •* * * 

quires entirely new -concepts iti programming. The script of a normal t^le- 

vision program is not adequate because (a) it does not. encompass the re- 

. * ^ <j , 

txirn .cliannel that will be available and (b> it does not encompass alternative 

>> ■ 

;^esponse patterns, that may be , necessary where one is using information from . 

viewers to a^si^t in constructing subsequent messages during the conduct of 

.a; program. We are reminded of the computer-assisted programming formats — 

\ 



branchedprogramming' and 'linear programming— rthat were developed for • a 
direct instructional purposes. Perhaps parallel branchlng^mechanisms . ' 

may be necessary to handle the give-and-take messages of an interactive 
television system. Study groups should be Established which <?oncem them- 
- selves with what may be very special i)rogram creation concepts. They 
must deal with' the fac^ that people on and off camera ^at the origination . 
site may have to cope w^th and make immediate responses to incoming^ information 
This information may. say either "1 don't understand Vou," or "I don't like , 
what you're saying," or "This is a bunch of bull." this technological 
system is a much closer paraifel to faije-to-face con&nunication. . We have 
•long been concerned with theTinability of the mass media to have availabU 
immediaiie and direct feedback. We have, attributed some of our failures i:o 

f . ' ■ ♦ ■ - ■ ■ ■ ^ , 

that very criterion. Soon, we will be without that excuse or rationalization 
for poor efforts in programming. . * . 

■ V ^ . . ■ • • • . ■ .• 

, Perhaps, nowhere else in this set of policy considerations jf/ill it be 
so apparent that our concern with^^the possible federal role /in children's 

t>. f^'* , 

television progr^jnming is one which takes account of the television of the^ 
future. If we -talk only of the here and now, then it is likely that the ^ ^ ^ 
propositions will be outmoded before they can be -adaquasitelY studied, re - 
searched, conceived and» executed. ^ . \ * 

' ' Pqtficy Issue Children's television and the role o J public / 

—J - -r ■■ ■ - ■ ■ , — 4-— 

education. ^^The data accjumulated on both the psychological needs, and thej . 
television experiences of the' child' living iT\ a ^er^ipus degtree of impover- 
ishment all suggest that this child particularly lacking in certain * . ? 
capaciMes^^^JPdia^dea^ing Vith. television By this'we ftfean- the child 

is more acceptling, more believing of wh^tever^ iV is th^t is 4?eceived^ 
through -the television se^t.. Eilormous arqounts „of t "irijie 'are sp'ent with the • 
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.medium. The same child is deficient ijl^the kinds of interpersonal con-* 
tacts which might supplement, contradict, alternate with , reinforce or 
.othjBrwise be stimulating, . . 

We urge that cons ideratibn "be given to develop in the publij schools 
of this country, curricular efforts which would enable t*he econofn^cally 
disadvantaged child to more effectively cope with teleyision pro^amming 
that is .now received. We suggest the iiTtroduct^on^bf formal course work 
or training within the curriculum of the public sbhools.^ Teaclier may then 
interact with child about the medium of televis ion ,.^at>otit -till prj^gramming 
that the child is so tempted by and has gij^ such a la3?ge chunky of his 
life to. ■ ^ ^ * • 

'For years* now j the newspaper has been incorpora-t^d into the 'educational 
classrooms of this country as a means^f informing younp p*eopie abojut 
current affairs, stimulating their- rqa3^n£ capacities' aftd"' interests , and 
basically beginning to socialize them* into the polii»ical Svstems of our 
nation. This traditional orienta?tion to print bas 'tended to preclude the 
fact that similar values might we 11^ be exercised^h^QUgh persistent ,^sys 4^ 
tematic and overseen" exposurel tfe teil^evi/Shion content.' /^e are proposing that 
audio and video, literacy are impprtant and will be at least as functional 
i,n the coming geri^rat ion and qentury as* the cm^ri^t. reliance on the printed 
mediay This is especially so-^for the poor, but hardly constrained to them. 
To this point, we are raising, generations of^phildiSen -who .are functionally 
illiterate in^ coping with television.. The ojrd refrain,,^ ^'wKy Johnnie can't 
read?" ean now be replaced by the refrain, '"Why Johnnie and- Jenny can't 

n- ' . ... * « 

-understand television2" " * ^ " - 

; ^ Federal concern might be expressed in the development „of pioblic ' 
school -curriculum which deal^ with the medium" of television in .the >classraom 
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in at least three ways. The first is to use news and public aTfairs 
» ^^^te^^^^ * ^ * 

informati'on from televisipn in cla^srooni units perhap^/much virT t'HW same 

'•■'^ > 

ways that newspaper units are now being used for similar purposes. 

» ■ . ■ • 

Secondly, and more drast;ic^ is, the notion that entertainment pro- . ' 
gramming be examined and anaivzed in jthe classroom, dissected and criti- 
cjued, compliment^ and condemned, by students » with appropriate ^instructiona^^" 
. %aterial from a teacher. It may be as important for classrooms of second, 
and third gradeigs to^examine soap operas, situation comedies, and action • 
adventure shows as it is fdr them to examine hig^f quality ^plays , or high 
cult^e music. , ^ " ^ , 

J, Our rationale in suggesting this is that if we are trying to cope with 
young pej^le who^ believe that a good deal of^what they watch In televj.si6n 
fiction is Very real-to--life, then the poor child, in particular, needs • 
to^'have those ideas challenged, examined, corrected or altered. We think 
the. mechanism for doing, so would be having the kinds of interactive' ex- 
periences with other^ children in whicA it is possible to"" examine* programming ^ 
'premises, actions, behaviors* and experiences.. The ease of videotaping . " ^ 
programs off the air a^d -putting them into a classroom monitor makes the 
instructionil Materials very handy. What remains is to develop with teachers 
the appropriate kinds of supplemental materials with which the children 
cduld engage in a moape objective appraisal of the message 'to which they \ 
constantly expTose thfemselves> Bringing children 'around to some realization j 
that' televisi6n enterfainmenf is ^largely fictional may^well be a socially 

constructive endeavor^ * ^- ' ' 

' ■ ■ . - '* / ■ . ^ 

• We also believe that this kind of opportunity will*nbt exist for the 

child if it is not done i,n the classroom. Parents tend not to engage in^ 

program discourse with their cf5^dren. The children are left to tb^ir 



own imaginations or to their ovm limited range of rgal world experiences 
against which to test the premises which are most frequent in commercial 
television programming • This also argues that changing the content of the 
television system is not the only aiternative. We would clearly argue 
that attemp-^ing to work with yoxang people in understanding and analyzing 
television programmin g may be a more efficacious approach. * - 

To this point in time, w^ know of no more than a handful- of s'chobls , 
in the country which have attempted to incorporate a formal -un it dealing, 
with contemporary television into their curriculum. All these have been 
at the secondary -school level 'and this i^ later than we would advocate as- 
maximally advantageous from an educatioi^l viewpoint. 

This is not a recommendation that teachers integrate available televis 
programming into existing courses. This is being done all over the country 
What- is not being done is adequate consideration of the typical television' 
fare which the children watch voluntarily. Until we are able to develop 
in these young paople^ some greater sense^'of awareness on their own part 
Qf what it 'is they're watching^and how they .might^more objectively, more 
intellectually, or mdre sensitively evaluate the entertainment, commercial 
and news and public affairs- messages, we are miss|ng a most important .mark • 
with them. ' ■. Z 

The third way in^ which television should be^treated as a viable class- 
room concept is through training young people iri the actual technology and 
creation pro6ess itself. We think there would tie little that would be as 
exciting fg^r young people "including secoitd, thi^d and fourth graders as to 
be involved, in working with a television camdfra, ^receiver , and recorder. 

We would advocate curricular development which wo.uli focus on teaching 

• • * . - ' ^ \, 

youpg' people what thp technology is all about^ and ho^ it can be used by 
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them to create their oWn television shows. A daily *or weekly ri^s show, 

recording school activities,- the recess period, all the 'kinds of life 

activities which go on in an elementary school are ^appropriate subjects 

capable of being developed by every young^ people , This would ^.ncrease 

their understanding and awareness about the technology which they will be 

using during their adolescent "and adult lives. It should also increase 

their sensitivity to what they can do with this medium and perhaps what this 

medium, wherf used outside of school, is doing with them. Clearly exposure 
' > ' • • ■ " ■■ 

to the production and creation process should facilitate personal understanding 

' of the television process which is impacting on their daily lives outside, 
the school setting. 

We envision elementary school systems in whi^h a necessary curricular 
unit consiS(ts of both the production of television content, and the apprer 
ciation of television content'. Television is already so much a part of the 
daily lives of eccmomically disadvantaged children that it is\ot heresy 
to suggest we.,.make it an even more and even larger of their daily 

lives. By l^ringing television into the school and by bringing it in the 
form in which they already understand and. love it, w$ should be maximizing 
their attention. They should be most responsive, and it will enable dis- 
cussion of perspectives which have not occurred to them. By involving . 
the child in the creation of television content,* by having the teacher re- 
cognize the legitimacy and credibility of television watched by the child 

at home and discussed with his peers, content that is modeled and acted «upon 

1 ...... . . 

by the^hild, all are likely to cpntribute to a more constructive relation- 

^hip among teacher, child and televisV>n. ' 

Policy Issue 5. Children's television and the role of higher^ducafion .' 

^Here, our interest is in teacher training progrante in schools of education. ^. 



1+2 

I havQ/yet to identify a single school of education at the college* or, 
univer^i^y 1^5(el which does anything with the media beyond the straight- 
forward audio-visu^4*-lTTB^^ approach. It is possible for teachers 
t^ learn to use audio-visual media for purposes of supplementing more 
traditional classroom presentations. However, the role^of higher educa- 
tion should not stop with teaching *teachers how to^use the technologies 
available to them. It is most important that teachers during their 
training cycle be instructed in two areas for which there are now curricu- 
lar deficiencies:- (1) teaching kids how to use. the technology themselves 
for purposes of self expression, and, (2) training teachers in terms^ of* 
the social effects of television on the children whose classrooms they will 

instruct. The first of these is related dii>ectly to what w^s discussed in 

( ■ , 

the prior policy issue. Teachers have to understand! the equipment, what it 

can do and what it can't do in order to help make it. a creative to*bl, a' 

creative instrument of expression for children with whom they will work. 

The second of 'these the des:^re that teachers be made familiar with^'the , 

research which has been 4one oh television and children, should supplement 

whatever information they now f'eceive on the efficacious lise of instruc- 

^ ' ■ . ' I * - . ■ ^ 

tional television materials in the classroom.. It would be the basis for 

their in-class discussions ^and presentation of television content. It 

would help them cope with the child '^perceptions of TV,* his interests, and 

the gratifications sough4;-froin./televisipn. T ^ " i ^ 

Teacher-trainees should come to understand ^the social ^effects of 

television tin children as they are traiih^d in' (Content ejroertise or child 

psychology or student counseling i^sues^r Given that ♦the pervasive use of 

television by fhe child outside the. classroom affects the child's approach 

^to in^clasgro^m activities ,\ the more the teacheij understands the impact 

of televj^§ion in the lives of those 'children, the more likely this infor-^ ^ 



information can be used to a teaching advantage in the classroom. , 

It seems that such agencies as the U.S. Office of Education must, 
be intimately inVolv^d in experimental testing of alternative training 

r 

•modules in teacher .training situations. Such efforts should be coordinated 

in creating the kinds of modules suggested for the direct classroom ex- 

perience of the^young child. That is, there must be an attempt to mesh 

whatever teacher training occurs in the use pf television, commercial 

i ' - ^ / 

television i instructional television, public television or. interactive 

; ' -J 

television, ivrith an in-classroom effort to pp?ovide the child with an 
opportunity to create television and to discuss and analyze its more and 

less serious* content. " . ' x 

' ' . . ' » / '* 

We are now. training teachers who constitute the ^irst generation of 

teachers who themselves were raised in a television context. Such teachers 

■ i " . " 3^ V ' % 

should Jbe more amenable Xp appreciating their nee^^ to gope \A%h the ^chil9*s 

■ . ■ V ' ' - 

television ,behavior. The barrier perhaps may be! that. the professors of 

these fledgling teachers are th^selves one generation removed from gipwing 

♦ ,. 

■f ..In. 

up w^-fh television^. . . 

None of this is meant to minimize the need for reat^ng; and writing ^ 

literacy. We would expect that the effe^ct of the use of television, as 

with "E^ctric Company" is an excellent means of enhancing that form of 

. .. f - 

literacy while at the same time pres^ting a. Mterate format in sound 



and sight, 



Each of th^se policy issues is complex. We have barely described 
them. Further, very few of oxxr suggestions and concerns deal directly 
^with| programming content.' ^e. have focused more on -such tliings\as dks- 
tribution sy^ems, on^altering the c<3nte?ct of viewing, of ^considering 



tdmorrow*s television technology .rather /^^hag^today 's , of trying to deal 
'With the capacity 6f the poor child as that child comes to the television ■ 
watch^g situation. At the outset"*' of this paper, we did not appreciate 
the full ^ange of policy implications one might^ draw from existing -data.' 
We have only begun to explore them in the final section of this paper. 

tt V . ' > 

Pr'fesumably ^^e could now sit and develop a second lenghty paper which ex- 
plores thfe policy issues presented in even more detail and^hich exte^ids 
^o a number of other crucial areAs as well. For example the potential 

*iS policy roles of the FCC, Congressional communication committees ^ th^ ' 
Commerce Department, the Justice Department, etc. / . " 

Most of what we have suggested in tliis final section and a good deal ^ 

, ' of what was summarized in earlier sections requires "some comprehensive^ 
cand systejaati (fibres ear ch efforts. The' xiesire tro elaborate on, » the required 
research — whicH dovetails basic research- wi4;h policy research — also exceeds 
the parameters of this -particular paper. Hopefully, those who Seal with ' 
these_pappi^s may themselves generate -the ne©,es^Sary/syn%hesis • of oPequisite 



r^esearch items . 
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•footnotes "^r^ 

1. Consistently throughout this text, comparative statements, e.g., 
"Less advaittaged children do more' of X," should be understood to 
compare these 9hil4ren with more 'advantaged ones. When the com- 

I parison is with another b^eline, it will be explicit, e;g. , 
"Less. advantaged children:-do mbre^ of X than'they do^ol Y." 

2. These findings on content preferences are not tCLContr^ict 
the general proposition that loi/er-class childrea are likely to 
watch more of;,ali kinds of content. They point out that within 
this more;dif fuse viewing pattern, some viewing selections stand 
out as especially prominent. ' . ^ 

3. Ife should be emphasized that this leamihg is largely informal, 
though not necessarily incidental. ^ ThisHte not learning from 
instructional televisionf it is mediated social learning. 
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the Paper 

In* this paper, "The We Nobody Knows," Baryow notes th^ scarcity 
of literature on the effects of television on minority Children, 
and criticizes current programming, both commercial and public,, 
fpr tjeing insensitive to minority needs, ancl for failing to pto- ^' 
vide enqjugh instance^ of ^sitive role models. He suggests 
establishing progralns\to develop minority producers and researchers. 
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Foreword • \ ' 

In December, 1974, I was asked to prepare a positjion paper oil the ^ 

■' • " ^ ■ ' ■ • ' 

subject of tjie Federal role in childten^g television programmiijg from 
the perspective of Jthe needs of ethnic minorities. ... 



The*paper wap to provide a descriptive map of the-^ location and 
frequency of children in the following ethnic minorities: 



a. Blacks 

b. Hispanic 

c. American Indian 



It was)also to answet a variety of other questions regarding minority 
children (such as "What are their special needs?" "What needs could 
conceivably be Addressed through CTV programming?"), and it was suppos 
to synthesize and evali^te criticisms *and suggestions that have been 

• ■ ■ \ • ' ■ ■ • " 

addressed by representatiyes of these groups toward current CTV pro- 
gramming. . l ^ ~ 

. "/ . . 

In order to provide the information requested seve^l thing§o-were done 

1. A literature search was launched to^ locate existing Reviews 

and/or pertinent research studies. 

** • 

2. Interviews were conducted in New York^ty and In 'Milwaukee 
with representatives of the various ethnic groups. 

3^ Letters were mailed to potential resource groups or individ- 
uals requesting research and/or position papers on the topic." 

.* . * - • . ' . 

^4. A secofid survey was undertaken to obtain expressions af 
^ . interest in the area on the part of minority film makers. 

'The short time allocated has not made it possible for some of the 

ijes^ondents to reply or for some of their suggestions to be fpllowed 

• * * * 
up# In some cases, books or journals suggested \|^re not available in 

\ ■ ^ ' ^ ; . ' ' 

the local area and could not be obtained in time for "this review. 



The last time' this author did- something, o'f this sort wasi;.in 1958 when 
a' year was spent locating, jsummarizing and eval^uatirig the available 
Informatipn. This- amgUnt of time, we feel, is necessary £or |a - > * 
thorough and reflecii^pe^ job and . is, therefore, -recommended fbr^ the, 
Immediate^future. ' ! ^ \^ « . 

, ' ■ ' 

Some Basic Statistics i> \ ,^ • 

• ' ■ . • 

In 1970- »(phe last vdate for which comparable age breal^owns are avail- 
able) ^thferem/ere Z2.^ million Blacks,' 9.1 million persons 6f /Spanish 
origin (including 4.5 million Mexitan-Amei^icans and 1.4 million Puerto 
Ricans), arid .76 million American Indians . In' the United States. 

The vast majority .of Blacks and Spanish-drigiji individuals live in 
ufl^an areas' (81 percent of Blacks'and 87 percent of Spanish-origin 
persons did so in 1970). However , more American Indians live in areas 
classified as "rural non-farm" by the Census Bureau than live in urban^ 
areas^ The 1970 figures were 49 percent r^^ral non-farm and 45 percent 

for urban areas^ respectively . 

^ — — '^^'^ — ^ » . *» - 

Slight ljj^.iil6re than harp\of thfe Black's' stilL live i^ the South. The 

movement "sinc^ Slavery" ^ut of the South has resulted in 40, percerrt 

living in the North Central\pr North East areas of the country and the 

remainder (7.5 percent) living in t'he Westeijn (Pacific and Mountain) 

region. . . ' 



1. Barrow^ Lionel C. , Jr., and Westley, Bruce H. , Television Effects ; 
A Summary of the Literature and Proposed General Theory . Madison, 
Wisconsin: University of Wisconsin Television Laboratory, Research 
Bulletin //9, May 25, 1958. ♦ \ 



About 37 percenj: of the Mexican-Americans llveMh the West-/ a.ccordlng 

to 1970 census iy.gures, about 30 percent 'live i,n the South ,<mostly 

In the state of Texas) and almost 19 percent 'In ' the North Central : 

region. Most Puerto Kleins (81 percent) live iH the North Etfst, par- ^ 

'».^' ,^ 
ticularly in New YOrk^ New Jersey and 'Pennsylvania. ^ ^' > 

■ . • -' '-'''^ . • • . ■ ' ' ■ J)' ■ 

Half of the American tiidians livfe in the Western region ;^and another 
25 percent^ive in the South (particularly in Oklahoma arid North 
Carolina). , « 



■ ■ "5 

As of 1970, the five states with the largest number*s of edch group were: 



Blacks 



1. New York 


2.165 million 


2. ^Illinois 


1.422 


3. California , 


1.398 


m 4. Texas 


. 1.397 


5. Georgia 


1.184 


American Indians 




1. Oklahoma 


0.047 million 


2. Arizona 


0.04^ 


3. California 


0.044 


4. New Mexico 


. 0.034 , 


5. New York 


0.026 


Mexican Americans m 




1. California - 


1.857 million 


2. Texas / 


1.619 


3. Arizona 


0.240 ' 


' 4. Illinois 


0.160 


5. New Mexico 


0.119 



^ <fuerto-Ricans 

1 . New York 

2. New Jersey 

3. .Illinois 

4. California 

5. Pennsylvania 



0^917 million 
0.139 
0.087 
0.051 
0.044 



All four groups are extremely young, .^rpm 42 to 47 percent of each 



• . ' ■ ■ . «■ 

population was under 18 in 1970 and from 35 to 43 percent were under 

r-lS, as the following figures Indicate: % ' - 

* * " - • ■ • . ■ 

^ ._ Percent i 

Ethnic Group* linger 18 Under 15 Under 5 Under i 

vBlacks ' 42.3 : 35.4 10^.7 2\l J 

American Indians ^5.2 38.3 12.0 2.5 

Mexican-Americans 47.2 40.1 12.9 2.7 v 



Puerto Ricans 



46.7 ' 42.7^ ^ 16>4 .) 3.1 



ERIC 



.The median age for each gr^up in 1970 was: Blacks, 22.3 years; 
Merican Indians, 20.4; Mexlcajp-Amer leans, 19.3; -and Pueirto Ricans 
19.8. ^ / 




Research on the "Effects" of Televi&ion on Minority Children 

Several docum^ate we're examined to ascertain what is currently known 
about the effect that' television viewing has- on minority children. 
These included: ♦ 

Murray, John P., Rubinstein, Eli A., and Comstock, George A. , 
(Eds. ) Television and Social Behavior , Reports and Papers . 
Vol. II. Television and Social Learning .-- Washington, D. C: 
^ U. S. povernment Printing Of£ice, 1972. / 

X ' ' • 

Greeiilx^rg, Bradley S., and ^azingo, Sherrie L. , Racial Issues 
in MSSs Media Institutions . Project CUP Report #16. East 
Lansdjig, Michigan: Dept. of Communication, MichJ.gan State 
University, November 1973. , ^ - 

Hall, Williajn E. , (Ed.) Journalism ABstracts , Vol^ 11. 

Minneapolis, Minn.: Association for Education in Journali^, 
1973, . . 

Dervin, ; Brendan Greenberg, Bradley; & Bowes, John., Communication 
^ and Urban PoVerty t , An Annotated Bibliography . Project CUP 
Report #7. East Lansing, Michigan: Dept. of Communication, 
Michigan State University, April 1969. 

, t * ■ 

Williams, Frederick and Van Wart, Geraldine, Carrascolendas : , 

Bilingual Education Through Television . New York: Praeg'er 
, ; Publishers, 19H. ' , 
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Diovn Sesame Street .^^^Jjotebook #6^ New York: Th^ iSSetwork Project,. 
Columbia University^ Nove^nber 1973. ' ^ * 

\ * Barxow, Lionefl C, Jr., ariS Westle^t^ Rruqe H., Tel6y4.sion Effects : 
A Summary erf the Liter atttfe. and Proposed General Theory . 
Madison, Wisconsinl Univet^ity o^ ifls&fatsin. 'T'elevision ' 

'\ ^ ' Laboratory Research Bulletin #9, Mayltff^a95 

Atkin, Charles K. ; Murray, John P.; & I^ayman, Ogy:^ B., Television 
" " ". and 'Social Beha\jior, An Annotated Bibliography of Research 
. ; ' Focusing on Television's Impact on Children . Rockville, ' 

Maryland: National Institute of Mental Health (Public Health 

Service Publication #2099), 1971. 

Coqistock, George A.; Rubinstein, Eli a: ; & Murray, John P., (Eds.-) 
Television and Social Behavior , ^leports ^ and Papers. Vol. 5. 
Television's Effects : Further Ejcplorations . Washing^ton, D.' C. 
'U. S. Gove^mment Printing Office, 1972. 

^ , ■ ■ ■ . . : 

In addition a computerized search -was made of th,e ERIC (Educational 

Resources Information Center) Files usitig the, ke3rwojds : • 

■ . . - . * • 

Behavior developmtei^t or human 'development o£ television research 
or television^ survey^ or television viewing AND mipority gi?oup 
* children^ or ethnic grofcms. » • ^ ' ' 

The ERIC search yielded seVen\mty^esy only one of whicH was pertinent 

to this report (an article op Sesi^e Street research). The other s^im- ' 

irtaries were also of little help. ' ^ % > 

For example. Barrow & Westley (195§) summarized 41 experimental studies 
on the effects of educational film or. TV. None of the studies was de- 

signed to explore the reaction of a particular ethnic group. In fact, 

* '-•>*>* 

none of them report ethnic differences, although it is quite clear that 

; * ^ 

some of the studies (particiflarly those done on military personnel^ • . 

could have (and probably did) include a numberr dt minori^ty subjects. 



Def^rto, Greenberg and BoVes (1969*) present abstracts of 93 studies. 
None of^these was afT experimental study of the effect^ of TV on minority 
children* Journalism Abstracts ^is aji annual compilation, of master 's ' 



theses and doctoral dissertations written in schools arid departments 
of Journalism and Coimnunication in the*U. S. , In 1973 it listed ^5 



The Murray, Rubinstein & CdWtock (1972) volume includes several article 



abstracts (out of 302) that dealt with radio-TV-f ildf** Only two gf , 
these dealt with U.'S. minorities and neither investigated the effect 
o^ TV on minority childi:en<^4 

of research on children and TV. Again none were designed tc investigate 
the Impact of television on minority children and only two acknowledge 
that their samples included minority children. ' ' 



SCevenison"'' laments th^ty'the influence of televisi9n. on the behavior 
preschool children is a topic of great social concern. - . It bias, never- 
theless, received only minimal attention in the research of social 
sciientists,." V 



With respect to minority Children, -this attention has beeh virtually 
non-existent, especially for thje Spanish-origin child (except for the 
Williams & Van Wart book) or the American Indian child. Fortunately, 
three o*f the eight studies in the C6mstock,>Ru|)instein & Murray (1972). 
volume were on target, and two relevant dissertations were also located. 
Greettbetg and Gordon present the results of .two studied of different 
reactions of blacks and whites to televised violence. They subdivided^ 



1. Stevenson, Harold W. , "Television and the Behavior pf Preschool * 
Children." In Telefyisioh &^ Social Behavior » ' Reports and Papers . Vol. 
II. Television and Social Learning , pp. 181-20. 

2. Greenberg, Bradley S., arid Gordon, Thomas F., "Social Class and 
Racial Differences in Children's Perceptions of Television Violence," 
and "Children's Perceptions of Television Violence: A Replication," 
In Comgrtock, Rubinstein & Murray, op.cit. , 185-210 and 211-230. 



their 5th and, 8th grade subj-ects into four groups — low Income blacksV 
low Income whites, middle income whites and upper-middle income whites. 
Greenberg^ summarizes their findings as^followsr * 



Dimensions of JUdgn^nt 
!• Perceived violence 

f 

2. Terceiv^ accept-* 
vability 

3. Professed liking 



4, Perc|iyed^umor 

5. Perceivecj'reality 



Study 1 
(5th grade) 



Study 2 
(8th gra^e) 



Blacks perceive less No^ifference 



^ Lower-income & blacks 
find it taore accept- 
able -A 

Lower- income & blacks 
. like it more 



not assessed 



Lower- income see it 
as m&te realistic 



Blacks find it more 
acce]^able 

Blacks like ft more 

^ ? 

Lower-income find it 
more hui^orous ' 

Low^r-income & blacks 
see it- as more 
realistic * 



The autUorg conclude "that the racial differences noted'were extensions 
of ecoijomic Conditions\ rather than cultural influences." 

2 I 
Clark designed a study tt measure "identification with characters, in 

a television drama"-v-a Kalf.hour tape of a Dragnet program featuring 

a black militant, a- blacl^^oliceman and a white policeman. He re- 

. : ^ r ■ ' 

cruited 71 teenagers (38 whites and '33 blacks) who viewed the prograij^ 

under one of four conditions — "'(1) racially mixed groups in a white 

locality; (2) jpacially unmixed^ grpups in a white locality; (3) ra- ° 

cially mixed groups in a black locality; and (4) racially unmixed 

groups in a black locality." Clark concluded that locality had little 



1. Greenberg, Bradley S,, "Televised Violence: Further Explorations 
(Overview)" In Comstock, Rubinstein and Murray, op.cit. y 1-21. 

,, . ■ ? 

2. Clark, Cedrlc, "Race, Identification, and Television Violen^ce." 
In Comstock, Rubinstein and Murray, op.cit. , 120-184. , 



effect, that the black teenagers •''Identified 
more than did thejwhites" and that they "rat^d 
more friendly" than did the white teenagers. 



with the white policeman 
the 'two policemen as 



Neither the Clark study nor th^ Greenberg an</ Gordon studies varifed 
the stimulus, but two studies were located in whiqh the stimulus was 
varied. ' . 



• V. ' ■ / ■ ■ ■ ' ■ • 

Shapiro reported that n\tither the race <4f^^he model nor jsex labelling 
df th4 job made any difference in the e&tenr t which 11th and"X2th 
grade black girls recalled infotmatlon about the jobs discussed in a 

program.. It also made no diffyence in the girls* acceptance of the 

/ V 

models or the jobs. She did find chat girl^ who felt that their as- 
. I * * v • 

/ j& ' ^ • 

piration levels were "high" relatifve to their peers and th^e who 

// ' , • . 

reported "high leveis of vicario^ii experiences with race discrlmina-!- 

tion w'ere more Influenced by black models than by white models." 

Shapiro .used tade recdrdings of "Aadio s^ryie' interviews" in whiqh, a 

white, male announcer Interviewed .with a black or a white female. 

These interviews were pli^yed to the girls -accompanied by 5 x 7 inch ' 

plt^otographs of "attractive; young (21-27 years old) black and white 



women. 



2 

as tested the effect on self-concept of motion pictures (16 mm 



1. Shapiro, Bemadette N.*, Effects of Race and Sex Rale Stereotyping 
on Acceptance X)f and Learning from Occupational Role Models . Ph.D. 
Dissertation, Stanford University, 1972. > 

2. Dimas, Chris, The Effett of* . Motion ^Pictures Pgrtraylng Black 
Models on the Self -Concept of Black Elementary School Children. Ph^D . 
dissertation, Syracuse University, r970. 
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fl^m segmtent$) portraying bladk models and white models, Dimas used 
al]|\he black ^tuflents in the ^4th and 6th graders of thiree Inner-citV 

ts. The subjects who saw the films With 
on "povfer," on group Identification and 



wltii black! 



Syrjapuse ^chools as subjec 
bla::K modejlS^^cor^d higher 
on tldenti'fljication with par 



ints, /The fourth graders who saw the films 
models scored iDwer 6n "centrality" than did t*iose who 
s with 'whitel nodel/s, ''indicating less focusing on the 



.asaw Rhe fil 
selffl, . according to Dimas 



Ball knd Bogatz pre&ent jthe results of research evaluating th^ e^^ects 
: I ' . * a / 

Of Se same Street Nine hundred forty-three 3-, 4- and 5-year/olds 

re tfested. The subjects included "disadvantaged children /from the 

nner okty, advantaged suburban children, children from .|^/al areas", 

and. disadvantaged SpanisK-speaking ^children. The ERIC siutanary of ^ 

2 ' ' / 

the research* said the results indicated that:' "(1) thef children who 

watched the n\ost learned .the most; (2) |he .^skills that /received the 

most time and attention on the program^iiere, with some rare exceptions, 

the skills that were best learned; and (3") the program did not reijuire 

adult supervision for the children to learn." The ERl6v.summary also 

stated that "various disadvantaged grouj^s made as ^uch progress as 

advantaged children in learning from television," /but gave no details 

for any specific ethnic grou^. l\ 

Williams and Van Wart evaluated Carrascolendas dn 1-3 grade Spanish and^ 



1. Ball, Samuel, and Bogatz, Gerry Ann, Sesame Street Summatlve 
Research : Some Implications fot Education and Child Development . 
Princeton, New Jersey: Educational Testing Service, 1971, 

'2, R6se^ch in Education (1971), article #57914.' 



English speaking children on i series df measures such as self-concep't,' 
language- skills, history/ culture, math, etc. Their research Indicated 
definite gains In the history/ culture ar^, mixed results in most 
other areas and no change In self-concept. In no Instance, however . 
was any research done on different varlatlohs of the Carrascole ni 




program. Thus, while the research Is able to speak to the sUcceds or 
failure of a single program series, generalization or ev6n hypothesis- 
building Is difficult. \ . • 



My tentative foncluslons^^are that we know virtually nothing about 
elthet the sh^t or the long-term effects, of television on minority 
children — the "we" nobody knows. ~ . 



We know—or think we know—t^jat Black children (especially poor Black 

children) tend to thlrik of tel'evisl9n as telling It "like It Is," and 

as being "educational" to a greater extent than their white counter-' 
• • • • ^ 

parts. We don't know If other minority group children (Spanish-origin 
chll.dren or American Indian children), have similar attitudes. Even 
more Important, we don't know which show or ^aspects of shows they 
are talking about when they say "realistic" and "educational" — are they 
talking abouti the Sesame Street shows^ or the commercial TV quiz shows, 
situation comedies, westerns or crime shows? ^ 

* 

We know—or we think we know — that minority children can learn certain 
ba&^c skills and facts (such as 4:he ABCs and numbers) f^om watching 



program's like Sesame Street , The Electric Company and Carrascolendas . 
But we don't know how to prevent this learning from being eitingulshec 
in a hostlle^chool environment ^nd, even more importantly,^ we doir't 



^know the extent to which TV viewing influences or modifies the minor- 
ity child's social behavior or his sense of self -worth.- * , 

To repeat, w€^ know irrecious little. If "I were to ^place all of our 

t' ■ ' • . ' ' ' ■ • 

- knowledge^ in a thimble, I would probaply still* have rootj for my thumb.. 

• "■■ : ■ ',7 ■ " 

Criticism of Current Prograimaing J ' ^ • / 

The basic criticism of current children's television is that it te- 



fleets little intere§t in or awareness of minority children and the^r 
problems. Thi^ is tr^ie not only of ^commercial television bat also of 
educational TV which members pf the Feminist Party feel is both sexifit 
and racist. Florynce Kennedy, attorney and founder of the Feminist . 
Parts?^' said.-^iin a December interview in- her home in New York City, that 
whiJre Sesame Street seemed to be better than the programming on com- 
mercial TV, ("I don't even know how to talk about the Coikie Monster 
programs"), it still left much to be desired. The children, through 
the "chocolate covered manure" of com^rcial television, are getting 
heavy dosages of sexism, racism and militaijlsm, and educational tele- 
vision is tiot meeting this problem head on. In addition, Ms. Kennedy 
felt that there was an absence of serious discussion on children's 
programs, that the children themselv^es seldom get a chance to express 
themselves serlpusly. "There's* a lot of dancing a^d singing, hut, 
fche only time I see 5 children being Lserious on television is when they 
are begging," she declared. ! 

While most people interviewed felt that the educational TV shows aie ^ 
teaching children tangible skfils. The Network Project reports research 
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by Dr. Hcfrbert Sprigaei that casts doubts on tlils claim. The Projkct 
report O'Down Sesame Street") also summarizes Research that indicates 
that black children tend* to identify with the Muppi^t, Oscar the Gi;auch, 
who lives in a trash can.. The report comments, "To mai^iy he (Oscar) 
represents tlie inner-city-^dharacter>, who is bottled up in his trash 
c^y Oscar, however, likes hfs trash can. ' Sesame Street , ' expfes^ 
a biacic ininister, 'is telling a 1) lack kid that i^t's^erfectly nor- 
mal for you to live'^in a garb^age .can if you keep \it clean. '" Joan 
Cooriey of the Children's Television JjJorkshop has refuted both claims. 



ed 



Fernando Fuster, Puerto Rican Filmmaker Itl New York City, contoe^ted 
at mo3t films deal with the harshness and hopelessness of ghetto ^ 



li»fe. He felt that there was a need for more 



positive experiences i/' 



fi:^8 " 



dealing with' 



A Mexican^^erican discussion revealed feelings that current* programs.^ 
(such as Car r as col end as ) might unwittingly cause conflict in the home. 
The Spanish spoken in these programs, the participgfits agreed, was 
academic, Castiliari Spanish, not the Spanish spokeh In most Mexican- 
American homes. This might actually create conflict at home unless 

■ t ■ 

the child was also taught not to be ashamed of his language. They 
felt that there should be more^innovative prigraips on Mexican-American 
culture (on "La Vida") such as the Cancion de la Raza program done 
in the late '608 in Los Angeles. ^ . 



1/ 



Finally, they felt that the Latin child going into an Anglo class is 



-ERIC 



1. "Powi|t/«'esame Strfeet," Notebook Number -6 (November 1973), pp. 27-30, 
New yop4(: Tfie Network Project, Columbia University. 
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goipg tp be afraid — no matter -how many Sesame Streets or Carrascolendas 
the child has see'n. Some programs, •they fellt, were needed that dealt 
with this s'ltuatlon. Cult^r^ conflict exists, they said'; and should 



be dealt with. 



The above Mexican-American ^iscussion wai held In Milwaukee. Present 
were: William Bailey, Chlcano student v^rklng for a Ph.D. In edtica- 



tlonal psychology ; Francisco -Urblna, mli^west coordinator of CANBPE ^ 
(Curriculum Adaptation Network for Bilingual, Blcultural Education) 
and a former first ^rade teachei^ in a 99| percent Mexican-American 
school; Greg Montoto, acting directojtr, : Ulniv^rsity of Wisconsin- 



er and Jose Vasquez, fathier. 



thier, \ 
ol of ^ 



Milwaukee Spanish Speaking ^Outreach ^ent 

- - 

rehabilitation counselor and a graduate (gtiident in the UWM Scho 
Education. ( > 

A similar discussion on the American l^nc^ Ian dh:^.ld was held at the 
Indian Community School in Milwaukee. Patttlc|lpahts included:' Dr. 
Jerry Hodan, child psychologist; Jacqueline McCarter, science teacher, 
grades 5-12; Rita Gross, teacher aide in t|iej reading program, grades 
5-12; and Dorothy LaPage, director of the school* 



Most of the Indian children in the school were heavy watchers of tele- 
vision, the particflpants stated. Most of their homes had a TV even 
when they .didn't have a phone. The drawing by th^ children of "Albert ' 

the Alleycat," of, "Charlie Brown" and of Indian "bow and arrow" stereo- 

j V . . • - % 

V types reflect this viewing,* \, * 

Q The old Hollywood reruns have^l^ed to create a gap betweea the Indian 



child and his heritage, they felt. Few programs have' been designed 

to combat this. Few programs deal with the urban Indian child and 

hls/jproblems (and, 'as was^ previously noted, more than 40 percent of. 

today's American Indians live In urban areas). Even Sesame Street 

• ' *^ 

and The Electric Company Ignore the Indian. 



However, this 'lack of Indian charact^s Sn« educat^.onaJL -children' s TV 
dqes not seem^o bother ^the'cllfdtfn.. They , watch It, learn from It, 
enjoy It. ' Ti\e ab^encjB,' probal^ly / Is ^nO more? than they expect 'from 
a white-^coiilfrolled medlbm.* - * , ' 



There is ajififid^ they feltj— for programs dealing with the actual Indian 
heritage and with modern-^ay Indian life— -in the titles and on the 
reservations^. Health care, they felt, is one o£ the major problems for 
Indian youth and programs designed to improve health care would be of 
great service. * . 

Pierce, a professor of education and psychiatry at Harvard Medical 
School, has criticized TV in two separate articles. In one, he ex- 
presses the view that televlslon^may pre-condition black youth to 
1 

accept drugs. Pierce says that "A chief etiological agent In^ drug 
addltionf or blacks is the disrespect and indignity they suffer from 
the majority which expects and insists that bracks be deferential, 
defeated and demoralized^ One training site that prepares both blacks 
and whites to accept this proposition is television. . . .some tele- 
vision habitues may become especlklly prone to capitulate to drugs 



Pierce, Chest;er M., "R^^, Deprivation and Dru^ Abuse in the USA," 
Anglo-rAmerican Conference on Drug Abuse . (April 17, 1973), 69-76. 
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because the coa^ent of the medium trains peojjle to sustain certain 



^negative communications aboyt each other. . 

^ 1 . 



In the other articlre. Pierce analyzes ^he Harl em Globetrotters Popcorn 

1 ' ^ : — 

» * - 1 1 • \ 
Machine cartoon series. He says: ' I 

' "What the childifen of the nation jsee w6ek after wec^k i^. *^ 
that/ a group of black'men are controlled and directed by 
- a small, feisty, white grandmother. Thus, hour after hour, 
emotional and psychological sets I are being moldied wheteby 
blacks and whites can accept as usual and routine that \ 
/ ' even a senesceht white woman can boss around, di^r^ct, and 
guide capable black men. All thjese a^nd countless other 
, examples show blacks as accommodating, controlled, de- k 
pendent, and of course, not crei^tive or- original in their 
. ^thbught." 



Billingsley, a Howard University expfer t on the Black* family, makes the 

following comments ^on commercial television pirogramming. ^ 

'%i/hat is. mo^t distressing about television programming, in ' 
addition to its general decadency, is that the producers 
and the 'netj^^orks seem to have an absolute aversion to show- 
ing the life of representative Black fa^lies. 'Not one 
national series on Blick people nr^^ gted a complete Black^ 
family until the 1973, season. Until, then, none of the 
^^^^h^-te or Black oriented programs managed to have a, Black 
husband and wife with children presented on the screen in 
regular ' interaction, comic, tragic or otherwise." 

With, reference to programs aimed at children,, he has the followi^ 

comments on the Jackson Five cartoons: 

"It is sad. . .that despite the fact that the Jackson Five 
are Black, the*world around them in this series is almost ; 
completely white. It is as if the Jackson tive are taken 
completely out of context. The height ^f this subtle racism 



1. Pierce\ Chester M., "Psychiatriq Problems of the Black Minority," 
American Handbook of Psychiatry > Silvano Arieti, editor-in-chief. 
New York: Basic Books, 1974; vol. 2, chapter 33, 512-533. 

2. Billingsley, Aiidrew, Black Families and the ^Struggle for Survival . 
New York: Friendship Press,^ 1974. ^ 
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was perhaps the Safturday morning when In the cartoon the 
Jackson Five went "B^ck to Indianef.". Imagine our [his 
family's] distress when in the cartoon, the Jackson Five 
arrived in Gary to greet^he Mayor and the picture 
showed alfily the desk* and hands of the Mayor. Even then^ 
the Majror's hand js were white. Now, there has never b^n 
a white Mayor of Gary, Indiana, since the Jackson, FiVe 
became famous. V ; J . 



Billingsley complimejits "Soul Train" and the Johnson Hair Products ^ 
Company advertising." He also praises Sesame Street and The Electric 
Company because "they show Black people in everyday roles in life, 
interacting with themselves and with yrhite people on altogether 
honor^le and dignified' terms^ If these relat|.onships are often ^ 



bit contrived afnd fairyt 

■ 1 • " 



arLe-like, 



they are nevertheless altogethe 



f 




positive and constructive a$ well as enter taiiiiiig." , 



The major criticism of both the funding agencies and educational tele- 
vision wa? their failure to encourage the growth of well*- trained 



/ 



minority researchers and of, minority production companies. Cliff 
Frazier of Third World Cinema in New York said that the major pr;ol|)- 
lem is a lack of minority inp^ut in the conceptualization of the entire 
product from beginning to end. It is 'impossible for a white person-- 
no matter how liberal — to immerse hlinself in the needs and psyche of 
the minority person. In fact, his llberalness (and it most often is 
a "he" when you talk either about research or production) sometimes f 
gets in the way of his dealing with reality. A child ' sometimes has 
to be disciplined and guilt feelings might cause a white liberal not 
recognize this. ' 
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Flo ry nee Kennedy said that the media need to have women and non-racists ^ 



lie 



go over the scripts prior to' sHooting. The producer will bring his 
or her values to the program, she felt. Qne, therefore, needs to 
examine the filmmakers' values closely and , select people on the basis 
of their values and not solely on the basis .of their technical 'com-, 
p^'en^ and/or cosits. 



Ms. Kennedy also felt ^that niore shows ought to be produced by chil- » 
dren themselves. Fernando Puster didn't gp "this far but he did feel 
that the children of the target audience shotild be" involved in the ' ^ 
f;tlming process from beginning to end. In his own films, for example, 
he has . children read thie script £ftid correct his "50s language and 
concepts of real^ity."* 

St. Claire Bourne, - New York filmmaker for Chamba productions^ echoed • 
Mr. Frazier's suggestions. Minority participation is. needed, he felt, 
at two levels— ^during the development; of ^educational guidelines arid 
at the point when these guidelines are being trati^lat^d into film. 
Black production companies should be given full production contifacts 
from concept to screening. Most contracts go to inde'pendent filmmakers 
who are primarily young, white males. He related a particular instance 

^wh-en he was given the run-arclund by a New York agenty that had ask^d 
for bids on a program aimed at improving the self-image, of black youth.' 
They asked for — and lost — his film, interviewed him several times 
and finally sent him a letter acknowledging his expertise as an "editor 
Mr. Bourne, one of the original writers of Black Jpurnal, commented, 

"I*m a writer, a director and a producer. I never said anything to 
them about being an editor." 



The Mexican-American panel felt that programs aimed at Mexican-American 
youngsters should eSiplpy Mexican-American specialists to prevent ac- 
cldental errors »and unintended reinforcement of stereotypes. They 
also felt that the program — expeclally those on commercial broadcasting- 
should pay great attention to casting. Having a Puerto Rlcan play a 
Chicano^ (as In "Chtco and the Man",) Is "not satisfying our needs," 
'they agreed* , ' i ^ ^ ^ 

. > . . . . ■ . : ^ 

' Alternative Dellvfery Systons 

■ ^ ' ' . ■ ' . ^ ' \ : ■. 

I am not fully convinced that the television ought t(D be the only 

■ • ^ ' '^^ ' ■ ■ - • 

delivery system used. The small percent of ^minorities employed in 

commercial and iii public television (10% and 9Z respectively in 1972) 
m^kes me feel that there might be 'son^ resistance to airing serloua 
programs aimed at Black, Spanish-orijgin or American Indian clJlldren 
on any kind. of a sustained basis. Consequently^ I feel that a num- 
ber of alternative modes of delivery ought Co be explored. The most 
obvious of Xhese would be making the programs available to schools 
and/or community centers in- video-tape and/or 16 mm form. Radio pro- 
gramming, records, comic ^trips and children's books offer other al- 
ternatives. All ought to be explored. 



1. Jennings, RalpKM. ; Kerr Marcella; & Parker, Truman E., Public 
Television Station Employment Practices' and the Composition of Boards 
of Ditectprs: The Status of Minorities , and Women. New York: Office 
of Communication, United Church of Christ, January 1973. 

The article also indicates that only 5.9% of the top three 
employment categories (officials and managers, professionals 
and technicians) in public TV stations 'were minority group « 
members aild that 42 percent' of, these stations had no minority 
group member in these upper categories sitting by th^ door. 
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Rec omm end a t ion s 



' Barrow and Westley have stated that th,e effect ^ a television! program 
Is^ a' functfoti of the potency , and compfehensiiiiity of the. program to 
its audience. " ^. - 



Potency — ^^the- program's* ability to' attsxact and hold the attentioA of 
an audience— and compreherisibility — the understandabiliiy of tie pro-'' 

■ ' ■ ; ; . ■• • : tl^} . . ♦ ^ ■ ^ ^ ^ 

gram — are functions not only of characd^ristids of st^imulus but 

* - R ■ '* 

,* ' ■ o ', . ' ' . . * ' '. ' * ' . ■ ■ ' - '.V ■ • 

of characteristics of the target a^udience. What might be perfectly 
•Qlear to and attractive to one au(^ence might well be misunderst 

... .. » . ■ 6 

and repiAlsive to another. It is, ^ therefore, obvious that if . -one 
to build programs to attract and influence minority children tha 



5tp6d . 
plans 
It one 



neejds to desd&|^^np.irocedures to discover the relevant characterist 



:Lcs. 



was 



The persons interviewed for this study by and large felt that it 
not enough to hire just anyone to do the research and programmi^nij, that 
it would be necessary to hire sensitive, minority researchers an^p pro- 
ducers to do the joTj, ' . 



Before someone says "I'd be glad to do so but I dqn't know where 
find them," it should 'be pointed out that professional organizat 
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such as the Minorities and Communications Division, of the Association 
for Education in Journalism and non-profit organizations stich as 
American Indian Press Association of Washington, D. C.-, and the 

Cablecommutiication Research Center of Washington, D. C and Palb 

p ■ ' . . 

Alto*, California, would.be happy to be. of assistance, (Cablecoranu- 
riication recently received a grant from the National Institue of 
Mental Health to investigate the area of the effect of television on 




to 



9.0ns 

d 

The 



Blacks^) In terms of television and film personnel, a. number of com- 
petent minor ity firms Have indicated an interest in projects of this 
natu«^. These include: " ^ , " - 



Wanta Anlmatibn, 342 Madison Ave. , N, Y., 10017, * 

James A. Simon, President. , ' 

* ■ • 

Synthesis Organization, c/o Reginald Bryant, Producer, 

Black Perspective on the News . WlffY-TV 12, 4548 Market 
St. , Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 19139. ^ 

V cliamba Productions, Inc. , c/o St. Clair Bourne, Producer- 
Director, 230 W. 105th St., N. Y., 10025. 

Third World Cinema Productions, 62 W. 45th St .^^ N. Y. , 
10036, Clifford i?^azier,' Administrator. 

"* • , i- ' 

In addition, Charles Hobson, Director, Mass Communications, Clark 

College in Atlanta, Ga. ,' (30314) and the Institute of American* Indian 

Arts .(Cerrilbs R. , Santa Fe, NewMexico, 87501) Jiave indicated- great; 

interest. Prof. Hobson is a formSr New York film producer who pro- 

duced two films for children's TV apd who is writing children's books 

for Harper and Row on Black music. The Institute of American Indian 

Arts has "a deep concern for involving Indian people in t^e media 

production world" and has worked on five different TV programs.- 

Thus, it appears that what is needed is the desire to make an effort 

' ' ' . ■ • . / . 

and the funds with which to -implement that desire. The type of pro- 

gram being recommfended would involve: * 

1. Some initial meetings around the. country to locate other 
interested personnel. \ ^ 

■ V ■ ■ • • ^ ' * • • ' 

2. The establishment of one or more research programs to do: 
a. basic research on minbrity children and the efffects' 



/ 
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that mass ^conveyed messages might have on them'. 
, b. summatlve research on spWlflc programs 

designed on the basis of -fehe" research devised in 
2a and other programs being designed to reaph 
and affect minority children. ^* 

3. The establishment of one or more training programs to: 
a. train competent ]^rogram producers to wo^k with ' 
the researchers, and 

b* train researchlers to work with program producers. 

4. The letting of contracts to minority f itmd whose* person- 
nel have either undergone the training, or whose cur- 
rent output indicates a willingness and an ability to 
work as part of a .research-production team, to pro- 
duce programs 'for actual airing and for research 
purposes • 



Costs 



Costs are a bit difficult to estimate at the moment. The reisearch 

■■ ■ o ; . - ^ ' . ' ^ 

and training program should be funded for a minimum of five years 
at approximately $400^000 to $500,000 a 'year — exclusive of ^pi^duc- 



tion costs. 



Pearce iil<iicates that the networks pay slightly taore thaii $1,000,000 
"for 17 original negatives when they buy from the leading suppliers^ 
of car toons ;^ thus each negative c*osts the network $62,000." Since 
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,1. .Pearce, Alan, The Economics of Netvotk Childlren^s Television 
Programming, Washington, D. C: Federal Communications Commission, 
July 1972, pp. 10-11. 

' ^% ■ " ■ 



they play etch one six times over a two-year period, this averages 
out at "Just t^^er $10,0D0 a showing," according to Pear ce. • . 

Children's Television Workshop programs are "similarly expensive,!' 
Pearce says. The Electrlc^ompany cost /'around /8 million foi^ the 
first 160 half hour shows," or about $50,000 per/ half hour, and 

f i • ■ ' ' 

Sesame Street costs "roughly $5 million for 160 one-hour shows—an 
average.cost of $31,250 per hour." CTW,' Incidentally, Includes all 
^ of Its -costs— Including research and admlnlstratlbn — In Its program 
budget, a practice not foliowed by the commierclal networks, accord- 
ing to Pearce. The use of animation 6y The Electric Company? " Pearce 
says. Is the reason why it Is so much more expensive than Sesam e 
Street . Pearce also says -that CTW pays $4,000 a minute for anlma- 

V It? " 

tlon which Is higher than networfcs^costs because the networks "buy 
In bulk and recause-- tfiey (the networks) often cut costs on animation 
by ordering fewer frames per second, producing jumpy movement." 

With reference ^to costs for this project, no production costs should 
be incurred during the first .year which should be devoted entirely 
to research and a shakedown training exercise. 

During the second year, experimental programs should be/produced and 

* » • * ' ' ' • ■ , "* 

tested prior to airing. -If programs on the order of an Electric 

Company or a Sesame Street are envisioned, then obviously cosfts in 

the S£toe neighborhood^ ($5 to $8 million a year) should be contpiplated 

for -the remaining three years of the project. " 
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I The Paper c ' 

In the following paper, "Impact of Television on Children "and 
Youth in Geographically Isol^teil Areas," Bransford examines the 
needs of the non-urban cKild that might be served with appro- 
priate television programming and delivery system^. Bis paper 
is followed by an addendum wherein- he states his judgments on' 
eight 'specif ic questions that were stimulated by his original 
paper/ , ^ . - 
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. IMPACT OF TELEVISION ON CHILDREN AN| YOUTH 
\ • • . " - IN GEOGRAPHICALLY ISOLATED AREAS^ 



Most youngsters today cannot recall a time when television did not comprise 

•a v^tal part of their Irvesv It has beei sai^^that a child born in the United 

States today wil^ spend more time in front of thlfe television screen than in any 

other activity except sleep— this, of course, incliides schools Obviously, tele- „ 

Vision significantly affects the.. lives of children in this country, yet relativj|[ly 

little empirical evidence exists that determines just what this- effect is, especi-, 

•• . . • • _ , ,| , ' ■ ■ 

ally on children and youth in gepgraphically isolated area§. . This report attempts 
• ■ • . , ^ ' • ' '• • " * . ■ 

tq, shed some light on the impact 'of television, on the rural isolated child, and 

the role-the Federal government slhould play.ioi providing television programming 

fo»* 'such, children. 

' When we speak of rural populations, we generally tl;i ink of communities with 
populations under 2,000^ based on census criteria. However, any analysis of rural, 
youth must include such factors asj limited accessibility to convent ionarmodes of 
transportation to-^^population centers and limited accessibility to communications " 
systems, including television. An analysis of the effect of television on the ^ 
behavior of rural" youth must also consider the many changes that have taken place 
in our society over a period of time. . Relevant information would include changes 
in child-rearing practices, size of families, and the child's role in the fami,ly; 
the mobility of our population^ which can manifest demographic distribution 
patterns; the changes in ouf educational system; the effect of the CIvilVights 
movement, the changes in the kind of television" programs offered; and the structure 
'of social programs for children (I.e., Little League, Scouts, Y.H.C.A. programs) 
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that may dictate the daily life style of children. The trepie/idous changes that . 

•A' ^ • ■ t • - - . - 

c 

have taken place in our society may lead researchers to question the validity 
of^any studies on children's, television behavior that have been made during the 
1950's and l'960's. * * • . 

'To gain some insight into these matters. Table I provides a summary of the 
U. S. population with a breakdowi^ of urban and rural populations, pata for 1950, 
I960, and 1970 ^are included to ^ompare changes in the population over a 20- 
year period.. An additional column has been included to-reflect the percentage 
of homes in the United 'States with television seti during this 20 year period. 



TABLE I 





Total U.S. 
Population 


■Urban 


Rural 


% Distribution 
Urban . Rural 


% Homes 
With T.V. 


1970 


203,211,926 


149,324,930 


53,886,996 


' 73\5 


26.5 


96 


1960 


" 179,323,175 


125,268,750 


54,054,425 


69.9 


30.1 


€8 


~ 1950 


•151 ,325,798 
/ 


96^846,817 


54,478,981 


64.0 


36.0 


2 




Appendix A provides 


a breakdown 


of urbafn and rural populations in, selected 



regions of the country and Appendix B categorizes rural and urban populations by 
age and school enrollment^. * For purposes of comparison, the Rocky Mountain and 
Appalachian regions, 'and the state of Alaska were selected, since the remaining 
regions of the country appear to follow overall U.S; patterns closely. Before ^ 
we analyse data on the" selected areas, let us look a,t some statist^^cs on rural 
populations as a whole. - 
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The 1970 ce^pus listed over 50 million people living in rural areas. It is 
esffilfated that 11.5 million of the rural population live in sub-standard homes. 
Figures also feveal that almost 45 per cent of the nation's poor live in rural 
areas .\ In fact, Gordon Cavanaugh, in testimony before the U. S. Senate Committee 
on Housing and Urban Affairs, stated that there are more television sets in rural 
homes tfian any other electrical appliance. More rural homes have television than 
indoor plumbing Cone rural home in four has no indoor plumbing) and when ethnic 
variables are added to the model, the Statistics are magnifiedi • 
^ The Corporation for Public Broadcasting estimated that 80 per cent of the countr 
is served by one or more public television stations with Grade A coverage. .If 

Grade B coverage, cable systems', and/or translator systems ace considered, it is 

' - ■ 

estimated that over 95 per cent of the country has some accessT to television^ 
However, we have not found data showing a breakdown for rural and urban audiences. 
Moreover, the Nielsen ratings data show no suchlkeakdown. Therefore, it would be 
difficult to determine exactly how many rural versus urban homes have access to 
some television. We do know, that it .is not unusual to see a television in an 
urban classroom Jtoday. However, it is still unusual in mosi rural classrooms. ' Frooi 
available data, the three geographic areas cornposed of many rural Isolated 
coimunltles and which wi-11 be studied here have the least access to television, 
particularly public television. 

A 1972 survey of the Rocky Mountain ^-egion by the Federation of Rocky Mountain 
States revealed that of 1,078 districts in the eight-state ..region, public tele- 
vision was available in 322 of the 820^^ districts that responded to the question- 
naire. These 322.schoo^^ districts^ with an enrollment of 1,309,673 pupils, 

ERJC - 1-®- . 
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represeirted 39 per cent of the school districts. * The 498 districts without 

access to public television and with an enroll^ of 378.139.' represented 61 per 

cent of the school distrtct^. The obvious conclusion is that school districts in 

geographicaJOy^solated areas with limited enrcllsjent have less access to public 

television than larger school districts. Moreover, the mere fact that PTV is 

available does not guarantee its use in the schd<^ls. Less than 15 per cent of 

those school districts with access to PTV reported that it was used as an ongoing 

<? • ■ - 

facet of the curriculum. 

^n analysis of the availability of public television in the Rocky Mountain 
States is found in Table \\\ * 

m TABLE II 

PUBLIC TELEVISION AVAILABILITY BY SCHOOL DISTRICTS IN THt 



J 

ROCKY" MOUNTArIN REGION 



\ Number of District Per Cent of »Per Cent of 

• ^ Districts Enrollment Enrollment Districts 

Pty Available 322 - 1.309.673 • 77.6 39 

PTV Not Available , 498 .378.139 . 22-'4 " 61 

Total 820^ 1 .687.812 ^ .'■ 

The states of Montana and Wyoming do hot at the present time have public television 
stations and must rely oh neighboring states to provide them with television via 
cable or translator systems. If ethnic group comparisons are made, the limited 
acces^bility-to public telievisioh is even more evident. ' * 

Appendix C includes an ethnic breakdown and the percentage of PTS available 
for the Indian. Blact. Chicano* and Anglo populations in the Rocky Mountain States. 
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'Census data reveals that the majority 'of the Black population in the Rocky , \ 
.Mountains live in urban areas and the majority of our Indian population • 

continue- to live on reservations, supporting the findings from the survey. A ; 
■ » ■ ' • ■• ' ■' 

quick analysis of Indian reservations in the Rocky Mountain region reveals that 

'- of 7,6 reservations, less than 1/3 have access to public teTevision. See Appen- ; 
dix D for list of reservations and their PTS coverage'. , , 

« Accessibility to television in^a community, however, does. not necessarily * 

.» -assure its avail abil ity to a school or re'^ervation. / For example, the Broadcasting 
Cabje Source Book for 1975 reveals that only a small percentage of the conwnunity 
served by cable actually subscribe. If we consider the cost of installing cable 
lines and the economic constraints of many of our rural communities, we would find 
a significant disparity between the population and cable subscribers' in the majority 
of our geographically isolated communities. This disparity could take on spc'iologfr 
'cal implications, since a cable company- will generally lay cable in areas of the , 
community that, will provi^Je a high density of subscribers. In msny case? this A j 
excludes the "poor and the. ethnic population who. could possibly benefit most f row / 

; " . -. « . = ■ - • ■ ■ »/ • 

educational television. Examples of cable coverage in selected rural communities 
- are shown in Appendix E. ' 
• A breakdown by racJe fOr urban and rural populations in the thr^e selected arias 
. . studied in this report is included in Appendix/. The'^^mrlO^ Mountain region is' 
the most diverse of thel:hree regions', being composed of a wide range of culturil 
groupings-. Fifty per cent of^ the American Indians live in the are^, the majori^ 
on reservations; thirty per cant .of the Americans of Spanish or Mexican descent * 
live In the region; Black Americans are represented, but primarily, in the u^bjln 
areas. There are a considerable number of people, particularly pn the Navaljo 

er|c ' - , * 

'Mj'llifflljffll'fTlTLiU * . ' ' 
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, Indian reservation, who have not experienced el.ectricity in the home, and • " 
certainly no television-. Quite clearly, these geographic, cultural and social 
conditions result in severe problems for delivery of quality education and social 
services. . 

Alaska has a population somewhat over a quarter of a million, of whom approxi- 
mately one- fifth or 53,000, are natives. Almost one-half of the state's populatio 
is located in or near Anchorage; almost two-thirds I^Fairbanks is Included. 

Alaska is a rural state with only 0.5 pebple (jer square mile; over half of 
the native population live in villages with 500 people or les^. Access to many 
settlements is only by air, or seasonally by boat, snowmobile, or dog team. 

. Only 23 of these native villfges have telephone service. Communication with 
luost villages is by two-way high-frequency radio. Only the larger cities have 
radio and television service, with cable television available on a limited basis . 
in only ai small number of rural communitfes. 

The oi^erall median education revel is slightly above 12 ye^rs. However, the 
median school ye^rs cojnplked by native Alaskans range. from 1.6 years in the 
Southwest to 9 years in the Southeast, whereas the median educational level for 
white Alaskans is ilA years. Most village adults have less than an elementary ^ 
education and many have no formal education «<t all. ^ - 

Few rural native Alaskans can ^attend high school in their home towns.; In fact, 
roost native students never finish the eighth grade. School is a- strange, confusing 
and often Irrelevant experience. If the native Alaskan furtWs his secondary ' 
education or even higher education, he will have experienced a deculturation ' 
from the" life styles ,of his parents and native traditions. < 
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Contact with Western culture has brought ^about radical changes in native 
life style. New- problems have arisen epidemics, alcoholism, suicide, etc. 
Civil RightSa^forts that have so greatly affected other minority groups have 
now reached the native Alaskan. They are now demanding an improved standard 
of living, better communications and education, and a fair share of Alaska's 
employment possibilities. 

Attempts have bee^ made through sate>|ite programs to further the e?lucatianal 
level of the native Alaskans v/hile trying to preserve, /at least in part, the ^ 
native culture. Selected villages have been provided with transmitters and 
receivers. Daily morning and evening broadcasts carry village news, cultural 
programs, teacher exchanges, and otfJer programs designed to link the participating 
villages in a functional relevant network. 

The Appalachian region stretches over 13 Eastern states from Southern New 
York to Northeastern Mississippi. The region has long been characterized by 
geographical isolation, a low publ^'c tax base, and high rates of unemployment. 
Irr the 1960's there were over three millioji illiterate adults in the region. 
Mirrarihg these general conditions, Appalachian school districts have drop-out 
rates two to three times the national average. In a survey conducted by the 
Appalachian Regional Commission in 1970, i t wasoshown that Appalachia has twice 
as many uncertified teachers as the rest of the nation^ Many-of the schoolls in 
the area are one-room schoolhouses and, in general, the schools are in desperate 
need of repair and modernizing. Educational services such as remedial reading 

o 

and onsfinvice programs for teachers are generally nonexistent. Severe weather, 
transportation problems., and abject poverty keep many children away from school ♦ 



V 
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The. American Research" Bureau reports that 89 per cent of Appal achiaii house- 
holds have television, compared to the 96 per cent average for the. nation. However, 
the mere existence of television sets does not necessarily mean they are in use. 
As in many areas with limited communications and educational services, when elec- 
trical equipment of any kind breaks down, it. is often not repaired or replaced. • 
Thus, the 89 per cent figure may not reflect reality and the unavailability of 
more derailed breakdowns makes it difficult to determine just what television 
access is in Appalachia. The Broadcasting Yearbook for 1974 nrnviHpc yt'iU number 
.qf television households for each of the dominant television markets, brdken down 
. by„xounty, but again, no data are provided for rural versus urban households or, 
for the number of rural households with televispn sets actually in use. It is 
known that both'^commercial and public television tfsage ih the Appalachian region 
has grown prodigiously during the last five years. Yet. because of. the isolation 
and extrenfe po\^rty, many Appalachian children have had little exposure to tele- 
vision. Cable and translator systems that would make television available to this 
mountainous region are too expensive for many poverty-stricken communities to 
support. Th-e Appalachian Education Satellite Project, which was initiated in 
the 1974-75 school year by a gpoup of Federal and State agencies is probably'-Ifie 
first educational exposure via televisicyl that certain conmunities had experienced. 
The program was designed to improve the effectiveness of the classroom teacher by 
providing, in-service training and to provide reading instruction and career coun- 
selling programs fo/ in-school use. 1$ is ^till too early .to tell just what 
effect the introduction of television by satellite has had on Appalachian children 
and youth, but preliminary i-ndications reveal, that teachers and students involved 
are most enthi/siastic. * 
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A revtew of previous investigatiojis on the effects of television on children 

■. , . / !''■■■ 
and youth provide limited information on rural populations. Thfe 1961 Schramm, 

'Lyle, Parker study did include onejsmall community in the RockA- Mountain West^in 

y '•■Si ' 

'their extensive investigations; however their findings would fce questioned today 

because of the tremendous changes that have taken place -im the pia'st fifteen years. 

This is\tru€ with many .other .investigations that have bee/^v conducted to study the 

\ ■ , ^ ■ '■ ■ - ■ ^' 1 ■ ■ 

effects ofNtQleviston on children. The most recent Children's Television Workshop 

study, although current, did not include populations from geographically isolated 
areas but 1 imited\their sample to the urban disadvantaged. Although the author^ 
reported that "Sesams Street" did have a marked effect ori the learning of pre- 
school children from widely diversebafckgroiJnds, only inferences, can be madeabout 
children from rural isolated areasj " ^ ^ 



Ratings suqh as Nielsen'k although valuable for conroercial interests, ' 



basically provide information oVwhich progratns are viewed'. Although children'^ 
shows rank high, Nielsen surveys dfei not usually provide infortnati on as to who is 
watching, nor does it differentiate\etween urban and rural audiences. A special 
Nielsen's vriewing analysis in 1970 estim^ed that chiidri^from 6 to 11 years of. 
a5€>, averaged over 25 hours of viewing per w^, the average cttild between 2 and 
5 v^tched as much as 30 hours pe^ week. ^ 
/ A Harris survey in 1971 revealed that .there was\t least one .'working tele 



yiSiOhMn 96 Of every 100 households in the U.S.A. The Xelevisfon Fact Book for 
^i§Zi estimated t^^ 98,600,000 televisions were^ in use, or o^e set for 6very two 
j)ersons. No mention is made of differences betwjSen urban and rbt^al populations, 
although it is presumed to be higher in the urb/n areas. . 



-Li ■^J) 
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The numerous Witty studies found lit\le relationship betweerv the amount of 
television viewing and academic success/but again no rural population was included 
in the study. The previously mentioned Schrann.Lyle and Parker study found no 
evidence that television improves school performance, with one exception. When 
they compared one of their experimental sites. to a small community in Canada that 
had no access to television, they Jpound that^ those having access to televisiofi 

had higher vocabulary scores- than those who did not. . - 

'. ■ . . '. . . ' 

In West Virginia, the Appalachian Regional Commission developed an early . 
childhood Vrograiti series in 1970 designed to providt'hdme-oriented television 
instruction for pre-schooJ children and parents. It consisted of 30-minute^ ' 
television lessons* broadcast into homes. ^Th?. evaluation of this program series 
showed an. increase in language development in vocabulary and social sftills on the 
part of both chi^^dren and parents;, however, no generalization could be drawn from 
thts regarding urban arrd* rural differences.' ' • 

• Dallenback studied the effects of in-school television on gifted* fifthand 
sixth-grade students iri" rural Northeastern Minnesota* He reported that students . 
exposed to television programs achieved greater gains than the control group of 
students on four of the nine variables. In five other instances, however, the 
control students inade greater ^^verage gains. Again, it is difficult to draw 
inferences from suchx findings regarding- the effects af television on children 
and youth in geogifaphically isolated at^as. / ^ ^ • 

Of course, the above-mentioned studies were hot speclfipally designed to study 
the effect of television on rural youth. The only study that we have found which 
specificfally addressed the viewing habUs of , children in different population 



■ ., ',\ ■ 
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settings is one by Jose Cordova. Clirdova studied the television viewing habits 
of special education and-regular' edilgation children in five New Mexico school 
districts in 19h. His study was conducted to determine whait the viewing h^r6its 
were of children from different ethnic backgrounds and wh^t the television viewing 
habits were of children living in different population settings. The findings 
revealed no significant differences between the Viewing habits of^children in 
special and regular education. Jn addition, no overall differences resulted 
.when-ethnicity was compared as shown in Table III. . 



TABLE III • 
VIEWING HABITS OF ETHNIC GROUPS 



^ Students - Program ' " \ 


Daily 
Avg. Viewing Hrs. 


Daily 
AvQ. PTSHrs. 


Anglo-Americarv regular education 


*3v29. 


.73 


Anglo-American special education 


3.24 


i .79 


Mexican^ American regular education 


3.22 ^ 


IM ' 


Mexican-Araer*ican special education 


3.35 


.7,3 



There were slight differences when population settings were compared. The 
findings revealed that children in large urban and metropolitan area^ view more 
television than any other population as illy^strated in Table IV. 



X 4 O ■ 
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^ TABLE IV 

Television Viewing Habits « Regular Education 



Population Setting 
Metropolitan 
Urban - Large 
Urban - Small 

4 

Rural 



Rural Isolated 
All Areas 



V 



Daily 


Dally. 


Avg. Viewing Hrs. 


Avg. PTS Hrs. 


,3.54 


.85 


3.39 




2.19 


r .57^ 




M5 


3.26 


•41 


3,26 





It appeared that the city. While 'seemingly providing leisure activities of ^ 
many varieties, still allowed more time for children to view television. Perhap.s 
the additional responsibilities of school childre^ living in rural communities , 
reduced the television viewing time. It is also postulated that the variation in , 
picture qua^lity between grban and rural areas contributed to the difference. The 
fact that many of these youngsters in rural communities spen^ considerable time 
on bu^es gding to and from school is another factor to consider. Of interest is 

the fact that no differences were found across ethnic groups or across programs. 

■ ■* f ■ ■ . . ' 

Mexican-American children watchfcd as much television as their Anglo classmates. 

• ■■ . 

This supports the findings 'of Children's Television Workshop evaluation showing 
that "Sesame Street" had a positive effect on 'youngsters from diverse and dis- 
advantaged backgrounds. . ' . 

The fact that there is almost no difference in the viewing habits of the 
children when considered as groups indicates, according to Cordova, that television 
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has an appeal for children regardless of their, location or their ethnic l^kground. 
Specific diffen^nces may be the result of home responsibilities, economic^, 
isolation, and reception quality. 

More recently the Advisory Council of National Organizations (ACNO) to the 
Corporation for Public Broadcasting (CPB) created four task forces to study the' 
use ofyCelevision an^ radio for educational purposes and to su^it recommendations 
for CPB actiorr. The ACNO task force members represent the country geographically 
and include minority and majority interests, A status report presented at the 
annual NAEB conference in Las Vegas, Nevada brought out several recommendations 
with implications for geographically isolated areas- The final report w|ll be 
completed by * April, 1975. - ' 

The Stanford University Institute for Communications Research has conducted 
several communication studies in rural education. Their work in this area, however, 
is predominantly in foreign /and/or- developing countries with only limited appli- 
caj^ion to geographically isolated areas in the United States because of the vast 
differences in program emphasis and resources. The planning, development, and 
evaluation procedures utilized in their studies, on the other hand, do prpvide 
valuable information on communications technology in general. 

The Division of Industrial Economics of the Ifenven Research Institute is. ^ 
now in the process of completing a report which studiesltelevision distribution 
to rural isolated areas through various transmission systems, including satellite. 
The report, underwritten by the Office of Telecommunications Policy, fS not for 
public release at the present time, but should be available in the near futUre; 
Their preliminary report in Broadcasting (January 13, 19?% does not support 

1-kD ■. . 
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the immediate iise of ^llltes for television distribution, bjJt reconrnends oth^ . 
existing, methods. The report also mehttoned that practically all statgs, except 
the smallest, have television white areas, som6 where there is no service at all. 

Perhaps before the Denver Research Institute report on satellite distribu- 
tion is submitted to Fa by OTP, an upt^ate on a project that is using conmunl- 
cation satellites to demonstrate the feasibility of such a delivery system in . 
rural areas might neutralize the reaction. One of the more innovative ways of 
delivering educational services to rural populations has been irv operation since 
the fall of 1974. The Satellite Technology Demonstration, through the Federation 
of Rocky Mountain States which 1? also headquartered In Denver, Colorado is pre- 
sently serving Qight Rocky Mountain States via the ATS-6, a conmunlcatlons 
satellite launched In May 1974. The STD is distributing career development pro- 
gramming for junior high school students, in-service training for teachers, evening 
programs for adults, and filmic programs to participating schools. The capabilities 
utilized in this project also have applicability to urban populations as well 
thrcvghthe 12 participating regional public television stations. 

Satellite capability has as a minimum the distribution capability existing 
in current cable and translator systems. I^t has al^o brought live interaction " 
to reality to certain of the sites in the eight states enabling them to "talk 
back" to the program originators or to oth^r sites via another satellite. This 
same satellite will be'used later In the year to receive digital data from the 
sites through a central computer in Denver. For the 'future, satellite distrl-. 
bution of programming can Include interspersing short. program segments with live 
Interaction. The interaction, therefore, will be mor§ meaningful and immediate 
for the students and will even give the presenter, ifit Is live, the opportunity 
j)f revislnoAd modifying his presentation dur'ljjg the course of the lesson. 



. v 
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Satellite capability makes it possible for the world i'tself to be a live 
classroom; making available experts from' all overlthe world to students in remote, 
isolated* areas as well as urban areas. The initial finditigs of the STD reveal 
that-the technological and prograitinatic capabilities'* of the project are meeting " 
with success. The" majority of students and teachers involved in the STD are 
accepting and supportive of the programs thai are being transmitted to rural 

• schools, and if given a choice, they would continue to use the system in sub- 
sequent years and in a variety of subject matter areas. The effectiveness of the/ 
STd reflects partly on the quality of program but also on- fehe reliability of the 
delivery system. The STD data base, therefore, may question the conclusion and 
recommendation of the Denver Research Institute study on the use of communication 
• satellites in education. 

What is evident after an extensive review of the literature on the impact of 
television oh children and youth in geographically isolated areas is that there 
is a paucity of informatipn on the subject, the literature that does exist clearly 
reveals that there are unique needs in rural areas that havi been indentified and 
that can be acjdres^ed through media technology.' . 

What are some of the major problems that affect children alid youtji in rural 
isolated areas? The fragmentation of educational services in rural areas appears 

'to be the most serious problem. Services are generally piecemeal, limited and 
Singular. Mediated instruction, when used, is often not integrated into the. 
ongoing courses of study because-^ time, staff, and space constraints. Gener^y 
S£eaking, geographically isolated areas have no comprehensive services, no pre- 
school programs and a significant drop-out rate. Kindergarten programs have 
been* available in the Rocky Mountain West, but on a limited basis. Only in the ^- 

Er|c /142 . " 
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last several years have kindergarten programs received state support. Head Start 
" . ° : ■ r ■• 

prograiins reach only 20 per cent of those In need. The overall funding of school 

programs I's limited because of limited populations and excessive cost for Imple- 

mentation of Innovative programs utilizing technology; As a result, the tradi- 

tlonal programs have been perpetuated. Ironically, a few rural areas, because 

of recent funding sources; i.e., oil and gas, h^ive an abundance of dollars 

and are making substantial changes in their <;urr1culum. Tfte results have not yet 

been evidenced. What Is evident Is that traditional faculties, staff training, 

and priorities will need to be considered and modi fljed before significant educa- 

tional changes come about. The mere fact that monies are available does not 

assure better education. In regard' to public television services in many of our 

rural communities, even those with sufficient funding resources, they must first 

of all gain access to public television. „ ^ 

Demographic studies clearly reveal that a larger number of minority children 

and youngsters from low economic backgrounds reside in rurdl areas. It is also 

evident and accepted that these youngsters have unique life styles that have led 

to cultural conflict with existing school curriculum. Factors such as bijingual- 

ism, cultural differences, poverty, unemployment, and^ less access to information 

aUo need to be considered in the educational process. More than 2,000,000 Mexica 

American .students are enrolled In public schools In the U. S. Over 70 per cent 

attend school in Arizona, California, Colorado, New-Mexico and Texas. Census 

data no longer includes this population as a separate ethnic category; therefore, 

available data is fragmented. Over 50* per cent of the gountry's 800,000 Indians * 

are found -in the Rgcky Mountain area. The majority livfe on reservations whi<:h are 

geographically Isolated and which have very limited' resources. The major migrant 
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populeitioh flows through many of .our less populated regions of the country. •Data 

on this urtique population is a.lso very unreliable. The data bank in Little Rock, 

Arkansas, probably is the best souPce of information on this population. , 

' ' ' . *• 

The inability of the educational system' to be responsive to individualized 

; / ^ . . - ' ■ I 

requirements has affected minorities significantly. This problem is magnified 
when the/ reside in geographically isolated areas with limited educational ser- 
vices. Although Civil Rights efforts and special programs for low-income families 
and for areas with substantially large ethnic populations have provide^ supportive 
services, many gaps still exist and indicate the need for more effective distri- 
bgtion/and deVivery of services. Unfortunately, many of the Civil Rights legal 
efforts expended in recent years have not accomplished long-lasting change. r In 
most cases, responses on the part of the school system are more of. an interim or 
temporary nature. In some school districts, such efforts must be given priority, * 
thus diminishing consideration for other curricular innovations such as media 
technology. 

The negati.ve feeling of many educators and consumers toward technology-based 
programs also contributes to the ineffectiveness of our educational system in 
general and to small rural schools in particular. It appears that a dispropor- 
tionate number of such educators are employed in small geographically isolated 
school systems. Although this observation is not documented, it only requires a 
comparisorr of school programs in schools with varying enrollment. Obviousl;^T^ 
school resources are also responsible for certain differences. 

Funding patterns at the local, state, and federal level ^are another concern. 
For instance, on a local level, small communities generally have more limited, 
economic bases, bonding problems, and proportionately higher transportation costs 
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than larger CTHiSnunities. More specifically, smaller schools are forced to spend 
a higher percentage of their "budget for certain services than -a school with a 
much higher enrollment. In turn, a larger school district might allocate five 
per ceht of-feheir support budget for media technology; and be able to purchase a 
comprehensive closed-circuit television system for one of their schools. A 
similar investment in a smaller district could absorb the total budget. 

^ Revenue sharing, from all indications, has not kignif^cantly -affected small 

-school systems. Training programs for professional personnel in geographically 
isolated a^-eas are limited at best. Employment moving toward specialization of a 

'highly technical nature, economic trends changing daily." boom towns developing 
overnight, recent migration by urban dwellers to rural areas (who demand services 
from schools and communities which were previously available to them), transporta 
tion and communication innovations, all contribute to the disparity between urban 
and rural school system resources. 

. pointless to use media technology in delivery and distribution of . 

educational services unless it will accomplish specific goals more effectively 
and efficiently than could be do ne otherwise. However, many geographically 
isolated regions have special problems that school systems must deal with and 
which can j)e addj;;essed through media technology. Media technology can support 
professional staff in rural areas, who because of their relative isolation, may 
not be aware of. or have access to. existing resources. Technology can also 
assist mny rural communities that are economically dependent upon agriculture. 

t — — , 

which-have intense seasonal demands and require long-distance travel to schools; . 
problems directly affecting educational opportunity. As 
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Was discussed earlier, a large percentage of children in rural i&plated- schools 
have a first. language other than Eng.lishi MSny children are a}d> from migrant 
families who travel with the season ffom crop to crop and froiy school to school. 

A combination of satellite and .terrestial deli very of social- and educational 
programs can reach areas which are otherwise inaccessible, enrichment programs 
could be. broadcast to schools to augment presently limited dpurses of study. Pre-^ 
recorded programs could be prescribed based on individual /nterest or ability; 
The child could elect S:o watch selected programs providing a way for schools with 
limited resources to bypass the major responsibility of developing individualized 
curriculum. Teachers could be relieved of the extra prerssure of developing special 
programs for 'the one or two students who may need addiyional^support in.coping 
witht^e ongoing curriculum. This could include youngsters with limited> intellectual 
development or youngsters wf^th diverse, behavioral disorders. Home-bound students 
could also be served through media technology. Migrant children could receive 
a whole series of televised programs broadcast in a sequence throughout the region. 

Children whose first language is not English could be accommodated by pro- 
viding specially designed cultural programming that could alternate with or 
complement English-speaking programs using multiple audio channels to transmit 
in a second language. ' * . 

Commercial satellites and new cable systems have the capacity for two-way 

^ t - . * 

transmission of programs enabling a child in geographically isolated areas to 
converse with experts many mi'les away .They also provide an opportunity for 
'small schools to interconnect with major schools and universities which may have 
ongoing television-based programs. The in-service training possibilities in 
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rural cotimumties for personnel at all levels and in many disciplines would 
up'grade the skills of professional staff and provide training for others in diverse 

. subject matter areas.. The "Open University" concept which has proven successful 
elsewhere could be one mdi] to consider in augmenting training services in 
rural communities. • , 

The major problems in geographically isolated areas can be compressed into . 
one'-- limited access to- services. Since most 'people in rural'^areas are not 

goinp to move, it will require ;that certain tradeoffs be made between trahsporta- * 

tion to educational services and telecommunication, weighing such factors as time, 
natural r^fsources, energy requirements, human and non-human resources, delivery 
systems, loca|,. state and national priorities, arid finally dollars. The discussions ■ 
continue, but the^^vidence appears to be in favor of telecommunications, with » 
television as" the vehicle. 

Media technology should be an integral facet! of all existing and proposed 
programs in rural isolated areas. However, the mere existance of technology 
does not make it either acceptable or effective. It will require the coordinated 
efforts and resources of governmehtal , educational ,^ and broadcasting disciplines. 
Without this concerted effort. It will be virtually impossible to judge the 
effects of television on children and youth in contrast to tJi/eWects of the 
social and economic climate on children and youth. These elements are difficult 
to define in isolation. Perhaps it's nibre than a ca.usal retationship! ! Regard- 
less, It Is evident that the large number of children and youth living in geo- 
graphically isolated areas are a group much too large for the Federal Government 
to ignore in their planning, development, and delivery of health, social, and 

educational services. 
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SUGGESTIONS 'and RECOMMENDATIONS : 

1. Support the design, development and promotion, of programs using telecommuni- 
fation technology, for children and youth in geographically isolated areas. 

2. -Support the continued investigation of telecommunications projects designed to 

aemonstrate that geographically contiguous communities can be effectively 
V /served by media technology. ^ . 

3. Promote increased" user participation in decisions that affect the educational. 
Wealth and -social services in geographically isolated coimiunities and provide 
greater equalization of opportunity for populations in coimiunities with diverse 
economic and geographic characteristics. ^ 

4. Support the research and evaluation of user acceptance models in the delivery 
of social sery ices and the cost jof the various delivery modes. 

5. Support the evaluation of existing children's television programs to determine 
their relevance for geographically isolated children and youth. 

6. Maintain and expand efforts to demonstrate 'the feasibility of using coimiuni- 
cation satellites in the delivery of health, education, and social services 
to geographically isolated areas. 

1, Support the ^tudy and,developr[ient of educational and health programs in rural 

areas using two-way audio, and video interaction available by satellite or by 
cable. . 

8. Support the study-of alternate techniques for developing content based on 
/cultural and ethnic universals relevant to minority populations in geographi- 
cally isolated areas. a a r 

9. Study and consider >the subsidizing of production by public and pri\;%ite tele- 
vision facilities for developing programs specific to populations in geo- 
graphically isolated areas, rr . 3 - 

10. Study and consider the subsidizing of local cable television systems or 
community translator systems enabling th^ to serve geographically isolated 
areas- presently not receiving television prdgramming. 

11. Promote -the Ideal distribution of selected television programs by combination > 
Of cable, and translator to schools, community centers, hospitals and other 
community gathering centers. < 

12. Promote the development and implementation of school-related media technology 
programs and activities in concert with local colleges and universities 
enabling professional staff tq receive inservice credit foY participation. 
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SUGGESTIONS AND RECOMMENnATTnw<; » (rnnfinnH) ' ' 

t pSKJfjSs Ir^i^irin'V^'.r'^'i' differences between ruril isolated 

^^^T^^IZ^ application of mediated instruction in • 

andlLnffld"«r lEa'r%*M"i'''T""'^"« efforts between 

to"a'ph?«ny'ilo"ated'5?eIr' to i™p™,e services 



,15. 
16. 



POLICY COWSlDERATTnw <; ; 

i: 



Need for information to gtiiie policy and resource allocation decisions for 

^' !lr^ir°n""''*'T'"®I!* educational, health, and social programs and services 

chn°?H ?^°f5Ph?<= barriers and within varied cultural grbupi These seJv ces 

should include training for professional staff at remote areas while oro- 

viding culturally relevant curriculum to students. ^ ' 

^' 2Su2a^?^n^Xa^^^^'^"* -"i*^^ In-Plementation. and evaluation of 

th^t J; Jealth.^and social programs and services in rural isolated areas 
shoilS Mr?^H?! characteristics in the area and the population This 

sta1p^^td%;orEo"?u%"^^^e^^^^^^ assessment reflecting re^Surcel^Snd IS^! 
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APPENDIX E 



CABLE COVERAGE IN SELECTED RURAL COMMUNI TIES 



Region & Coirmunity . Population No. Subscribers 

Alaska ' -. 



V 



Barrow 



Sitka 



Rocky Mountain 



Montpeller, Idaho 



Appalachia 



1.314 90 



tlVy 15.000 1.800 



6,109 987 



Show Lou. Arizona . 2.223 ' 740 

Montrose. Colorado 6 496 1 390 

Montana , 5.370 -lieoo 

Gillette. Wyoming 8.500 2 131 

Gallup. New Mexico 14.900 4!o25 

Kallspeii, Montana 18.500 4.830 



2,600/ 300 



Bluefleld, West Virginia 15.000 4 845 

Pulaski. Virginia 10,250 ' l.'400 



Bennettsville. South Carolina 3,000 1*610 

Maysvi lie. Kentucky 7.411 2^874 



APPENDIX F 
RACE BY URBAN AND RUR/^ 



TOTAL 



URBAN 



United States 
Rocky Mountain 
Appal ach la 
Alaska 



RURAL 



203,212,877; 
8,281,562 
31 ,458,444 
300,i82 



149,334,020 
6,063,724 
16,886,807 
146,529 



53,878,857 
2,217,838 
14,541,637 
153,853 



Black Population : 
United States 
Rocky Mountain 
Appalachia 
Alaska 



22,549,815 
178,416 
6,595,133 
8,860 



18,338,421 
168,918 
3,782,227 
7,085 



4,211,394 
9,498 
2,812,906 
" 1,775 



Spanish Heritage Population; 
United States 
Rocky Mountain 
Appalachia 
Alaska 



9,249,509 
1,142,592 
164,917 
, 6,279 



8,156,583 
853,125 
130,561 
4,096 



1,137,926 
289,467 
34,356 
2,183 
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ADDENDUM 

IMPACT OF TELEVISION ON CHILDREN AND YOUTH 
IN GEOGRAPHICALLY ISOLATED AREAS -- , " 

LOUIS A. BRANSFORD _j 

i» ■ ' 

Question §f - To What extent is cur*rent CTV programming responsive to the 
needs and problems identified in the initial report? 

Current CTV programming is addressing' several of the concerns identified 
in the report: , 

a. The ^Emergency School Aid Act television series is providing and will 
providd in the next two years, programming in areas relating to cultural 
diversity, bil ingual ism, tension an(l^conf 1 ict reductidh programs, special 
math programs, and historical programs reflecting the major minorities in 
the country. 

b. Local plablic television stations have developed and broadcast a variety 
of programs on^subject matter at all levels. The questionable quality of 
such programs many times has limited their distribution, 

^ . c. The Alaskan Health Care Delivery Experiment is addressing heafth problems 
alluded to in the report, -but only on a limited basis. . . 

d. At the present time there are no programs specifically designed for migrant 
families. * ^ 

Overall, the current CTV programming is not adequately meeting ttie needs 
of rural populations, but has the potential with creative use of existirvg and 
filmic materials and jcidicfous planning ;in new program productions to serve 

children and youth in geographically isolated are^as. '\ 

f , . ' ■ ■ 

Reasonable objectives that might be considered in meeting the needs out- 
lined in the report would include: " . 

ERIG 

hniminnrrTiTiaiia 
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»> ■ ■ 

1. The use of videocassette recorders on buses for students traveling 

long distances to, school. Existing film and tape niaterials could be used. 

2. If long distance js. a factor, not requiring students to be in attendance 
at school on a daily basis; rather transmitting school programs to a local 
facility enabling the students to maintain continuity with the activities 
of their respective class. A certain number of days, of school attendance 
shouTd'bby'equired to provide students with socialization experienots. 

. 3. Migrant families if a* monitoring system Were implemented -could be followed 
as they travel through the region, enabl ing^schools to provide an ongoing 
continuous program. Trafli tional ly, migrant families do not announce that 
they are leaving an area and secondly ,.-.raos.t^ofien do not notify schools 
of their arrival. As a result, many days elapse before youngsters are - 
identified and provided .educational services. The transfer of school 
' records presents an additional problem. If invasix)n of privacy is over- 
looked, perhaps an electronic sensor monitoring system might provide an 
ongoing surveillance of our migrant populations. 

A more acceptable system would be to reimburse migrant families for 
notifying the schools of their arrival and departure. Post cards could 
be provided and upon receipt of the post card, some monetary reimbursement 
would be provided. In this way a continuous educational program either 
by television or by traditipnal means can be provided to migrant children. 
4. An expansion of the present E.S.A.A. television series to address the 
remaining needs and problems is also recommended. j^^i^- 
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Question #2 - What criteria would you suggest be utilized to support the invest- 
' . ment in TV as opposed to some alternative form of service? 

The criteria that .1. would suggest be utilized to justify television as an 
alternate fomi of seryice is economic, primarily based on effective use of man- 
power. It will require that We reduce the '*run-away" labor intensive organiza- 
tion in our schools, where appiroximately 80 per cent of instructional budgets 
are ear-marked for salaries. This is Tiigtier in rural areas. Perhaps^ the use 
of mediated instruction with television as the vehicle would reduce this labor 
intensive problem in rural schools. Although it might be an unpopular suggestion 
since it might reduce manpower, it is not intended to replac^ teachers but rather 
to provide a more comprehensive curriculum in schools that cannot afford specialists 
It' is, also, an alternative that would probably make ^better use of traditional 
generalises in the schools. This, alternative wbuld obviously be contingent oh 
access to existing filmic materials... 

Question. #3 - What might be the most useful meaqs of acquiring gogid data on 
needs assessment, viewership, and impact from' rural groups that 
would be Jnterpretable and useful? ' . > - 

A number of research studies need to be condtu^ted that systematically 
compare rural audiences with urban audiences. Rural au^ences in many cases 
"have had limited experiences wit*t public television an^ have limited basis for 
making deci'Sions on instructional programming. Many i^mes perceived needs and 
actual needs are incongruent. Any study will first of all need to identify^ and 
validate the needs of rural communities and consider^such variables ^as hours 
viewed, type of prdg'rams viewed, and changes in behavior. or knowledge as a 
result of their participation. 

^ * r .'I 
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- Question #4 - In your judgment can television be more responsive to individu- 
alized requii^ements than the traditional educational system? 

I believe that television has the capability of being Vespoasive to needs 
of individual children, particularly in rural areas which presently have resource 
constraints. A series of films and tap^s on some specific subject matter can 
provide an enrichment experience tn a rural classroom that would not be bttier- 
wise available. It is unreal istic to expect teachers who may be responsible 
for teaching in several disciplines' to individualize the subject matter to meet 
the needs of all students in th«ir clas:>. On the other hand, a- Britannica film^ 
series developed by specialists reflects extensive planning and development — 
much more planning time than any teacher in-'isolation has. The use of such a 
series could provide the teacher release time which would enable her to give 
certain children with special needs more, individual attention; The teacher ' 

0 

♦ ■ -• . - , . 

could al'so localize and reinforce the pjogram through field trips and print , 
media. To illustrate further; there are still many rural schools where one 
teacher is responsible for several gradp levels. This presents problems at any 
level, but is much more serious at the junior/ high'school level where .subject 
matter becomes more special ized. What :i even more devestating is a mediocre 
teacher. Students not willing to .sit tPwugh another year of frus^tration may 
elect to drop out. Such a situation could be alleviated through mediated 
instruction that would provide students witti some variety in their educational 
prograji^r ' . • : ^ 

In recent years, the Ford Foundation Small Schools Project 'developed 
extensile, print media which could be used to augment a class utilizing a telis- 
vision series as its primary base. Reports from participating schools indicate 
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the project has bgen successful* What is of paramount importance in such an 
ar^rangement is the need for a responsive mechanism. Just watching the program 
does not assure assimilation or accommodiation of the subject matter. The locali- 
zing and interactive capability of the teacher must complement mediate^ instruc- 
tion of all kinds/ A possible exception might be Computer Ass'isted Instruction 
(CAI). Although this program has a built-in response mechanism that provides 
igimedi ate Reinforcement to students, its high cost 1 imits liseage. A more 

* realistic cost-effective" trade off will be the util ization of mediated instruc- 
tion in concert with people. 

* ^Question #5 - Would something along the Itnes of » the Australian "outback" radio 
system be applicable, for example, for the Rocky Mountain region? 

The Australian "outback" system using »*adio ha^ demonstrated tremendous 
success over the years. This;, however, might not be the case in the United States, 
, The difference .bfetween Australia and the United States is one of acceptance. The 
continental -United States has been saturated with television -- not necessarily 
high quality television and in many cases, no public telisvision; but television 
is reaching almost all people. It ts also known that people will select tele- 
' vision over' the -printed word or.radio when given a choixe. Exceptions, of course, 
are the use of the automobile radio and very specialised programs such as, those 
broadcast by National PubWc Radio. What might be'of particular value in the 
use^of rarfio would be the Interactive capabtl i ty. that cou?d be .used to supple-^ 
ment other filmic or printed materials. In many of our rural communities ia the ^ 
* . Rocky Mountains, many local radio stations, because of their low wattage have 
limited transmitting capabil ity, particularly after dark; yet thVough cable 
'or translator systems, these communities may have access to television. 



Question #5-b - Have multiple audio channels been explored beyond, the idea 
stage for meeting special needs of geographically isolated 
childrefi? . 

Our STD project has explored the use of multiple audio channels for trans- 
mission of programs in other languages oP dialects. We elected not to utilize ' 
^ . ■ t ' 

this capability with the present programs because of limited resources, and be- 

cause of the level of our STD programs. It was felt. that the translation of 
career education programs into Spanish would not assure content relevance at 
the junior high level in career education. The language that is' presently used 
to teach classes in the United States at the junior high school level is English. 
Voice oy§r of any program in another language does not make it relevant. It 
was' decided that if the multiple audio lines were used to transmit in a second 
language, the success or failure of our Demonstration might be based more on 
the language element than on the 'delivery system or the subject matter. ^The * 
capability *is the)^, and hopefully in future programs, wil 1 big utilized in 
appropriate areas. ^ ^ 

The existing bilingual television programs tjbat are available through 
the public television stations are demonstrating interest and acceptance ofi; a 
second language in our English-speaking schools. Ironically, there seems to 
be' as much or more interest in Villa Alegre on the part of our non-Spanish 
speaking "populations as from those who speak Spanish. This could be indicative 
of the new social climate which has demonstrated greater sensitivity for the 
culturally different- Perhaps this is also^a'reflection on many of the present 
bilingual programs which have been provi^^dtoSpan ish - speaking youngsters in a 
remedial mode, many times impugning the jll^Mge rather than creating a. greater 

EMC . 
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feeling of pride and interest in the knowledge of their native tongue. As has 
been mentioned several times, jDublic television must first be available before 
people can benefit from such programs as Villa Alegre and* Carrascplendas. 

Question ^6 - Do you have any data or opinions on satellite cost-effectiveness? 

- ( • ■ ' . • ' 



The cost-effectiveness of*satellite distribution has not yet been demon- 
,strated. The fraht end Qosts are high, the life span of the satellites is short, 
and the present use of communication satellites is lirpited. Previous satellites^ 
have r'eqiiired high-pow&red, expens^^ive receiving systems. The ATS/6 is a high-' 
powered satellite which requires relatively inexpensive ground receiving termi- 
nals. However, there are onlyJ30 terminals presently being used. If amortiza- 
tion and mass production- were considered, the cost 'per unit obvious>y would lie 
reduced. " % 

Western Union recently conducted a cost study comparing their WESTAR 
satellite with the telephone distributi-^gri. For their uses, they demonstrated 
cost-effectiveness, but their findings woulrfbe difficult to. apply in a broad- 
based, distribution system because of present satellite limitations. The cost for 
use of satellites in the future, particularly^omestic satellites providing--^ 
service on a tariff basis, will be determined on channel capability, number of 
users, and traffic models. these factors must be taken into consideration 

before satellite use is cost-effective. In the meantime. It is apparent to me' 
that the federal government must continue to subsidize satellite demonstrations. 



Question # 7 - What implications do the finothgs revealing no significant differ- 
ences across ethnic 'groups or. across programs have on proposed 
policies toward CTV? " ^ 

ERIC -'-"^ • • . 



I must caution the reader on interpreting the findings that revealed 
no differences across ethnic groups or across programs in the Cordova study. This 
study was only concerned with hours of viewing time. What must be taken into 
consideration, are attitudes and knowledge gains as a result of television 
programming. This will require additional study. On the other han^d^; be^^use of 
the saturation of coinmercial television, we have a much more sophisticated popu- 
lation, even in rural areas. If this i'S the case, perhaps more programs that 
have a universal base might be appropriate for both rural and urban audiencesA 
and should be deivFT^d. This is yet to be determined. Obviously, the Important^ 
element will be\programs that are socially and educationally relevant and that \ 
reflect the urban and rural dimensions. Another factor that is somewhat difficult 
to measure but permeates much of the experience in geographically isolated areas, 
is a rural mentality. This phenomenon should also be studied. - 

Question §8 - What is meant bythecausal relationship between geographically 
isolated areas and television? , 

The causal relationship refers to the problems and needs in geographically 
isolated areas and the fact that providing television programs will not necessarily 
alleviate or alter the situation. There are too many ipter^enirig variables that 
also must be considered. 

What I have attempted to do in this addendum is to clarify certain points 

raised in the initial report. This addendum, for the most part, reflects personal 

, ft , 

biases and value judgments. They are intended more for discussion purposes and 
for stimulating further study. 
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The- Paper > 

In the following paper, "Handicapped Children and Television," 
Nygren and Wlthrow first Identify the special problems in various 
categories of handicap that might be appropriate for television 
to address. They, then examine the appropriateness of children's 
television programming for both normal and handicapped children, 
indicating that consultant experts among the handicapped might 
help influence existing programming into more useful forms. Their 
recommendations include original programming for the handicapped 
for cable distribution, and special adaptations of existing chilr 
dren's programs. 
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FINAL REPORT 

HANDICAPPED CHILDREN AND TELEVISION 
• by 
— Carolyn J, Nygren and Frank B. Wi throw 

. INTRO DUCT 101^ 

Conservative estimates indicate that the average American child 
spends five hours of each day watching television. The success of Sesaitfe 
Street, Mister Rogers' NeigKborhood, The Electric Company, Zoom, Vision 
On, Fat Albert, and other quality programs which have a high entertain^ 
ment value as well as informational value has- demonstrated that children 
will choose such programs when they are available^ There is good evidence 
jthat no^^ only do children choose to watch the programs, but <hey also 
learn from them* The results of the pre- and posttesting of the skills 
taught by "So same Street indicate that disadvantaged children, the target 
population, learn ^as much as advantaged children do if they watch the 
same amount af programming. The testing showed that all children^ leari^ed 
from the program, leading researchers Ball and Bogatz to observe,- "that 
many children need compensatory education, includiTng a larger proportion 
we fail to recognize when we conventionally think of the term 'compensatory 
^ Although the term "compensatory education" has been used i:o 

describe the need of the disadvantaged cbild, it perhaps l;)etter describes 
the need of the handicapped child. Wliile the disadvantaged* child may not 
come, from a background that would expose hin *to activities that would 
increase his likelihood of learning skills taught in schools, there is 
little reaspn^to believe that he does not have the same capabilities of 
responding to those Activities if exposed to tKem. Although T.V. has 
been found to 'provide good ^posure to materials for the disadvantaged 
child, it is not clear that it is as good a vehicle for the handicapped 
child wJTD~Tiiay not have the same sensory -or physical capabilities. 



There is little available information about the usefulness of 
television to handicapped children. The first half of this report will 
try to identify which problems of handicapped children television pro- 
gramming might be expected to reduce. It will then deal with the appro- 
priateness of present programming to both normal and handicapped child- 
ren and then discuss the alternatives possible to increase effectiveness. 
* ■ ' . • ^ 

II 

LANGUAGE !)EVRLOPMENT 

Communication skills are problems to most handicapped children. 
Communication involves knowledge of a communication system (spoken language) 

and thert a readl:n^ and writing system-based'on that language. also 
involves a k^owleog^^f the world in' order to haVe something to communi- 
cate. To see how these two kinds of knowledge build on each other we 
shou^ look at the language development of the normal child. 

There is littte evideuce that in normal children there is con- 
scious teaching of language at any stage. . The actions of adult care- 
.takers can best be described as attempts to communicate with the children. 
They speak to them in short, simple sentences. As the child's language 
develops, the adult's language seems to stay just slightly ahead of the 
child's in complexity. Whatever information the child doesn't'' get from 
^the language is supplied by non-linguistic means, by gesture or by* mani- 
.pulatiofl so that the child can^ begin to match the situation he already 
knows with the language he i^ just . learning. Not all language the child 
is exposed. to becomes data for his learning. Only that which he can attach 
a meaning to can poss^ibly help him to learn language. He must understand 
enough of the language to be able to supply the meaning of what he doesn't 
know by being able to understand the situation or the gesture used by the 
person communicating with him. Wheft, communication of the adult to the 
child is successful, the child has a bit of meaningful data about lan- 
guage. When the child tries to communicate with his parents, he experi- 
ments with using his language and becomes more and more prof icient . 



A child may receive a message by using the language alone, but 
it is more likely that a young child receives a message because he was 
helped by a gesture or by the fact that he understood the situation being 
referred to* For the normal child who gets constant exposure both to 
situations in which he lea^s about the world and also to language, 
there is probably an increase in the abstractness of the units for which 
he needs to rely on situational or gestural clues until he is able to rely 
completely on the language, >. * 

The child must have three capacities in order to learn language 
In this natural way. He must have intact sen^^ory mechanisms in order to 
receive the sound' of the language, the physical capabilities to experience 
the environment the language desc^'ibes,' and the ability to generalize his 
experience with language. The reason the handicapped phild may^^not learn 
language? spontaneously the way his peers do is that be either lacks 
the sensory or physical capabilities to make use of tHe natural situation 
for language learning, or he lacks the ability to" generalize from the few 
examples of each language concept the natural situation provides him, 
•Reading and writing skills must be based on language skills. Even i^ 
language skills are present, physical limitations such as blindness may 
prevent the acquisition of reading and writing ^skills, 
^ Materials to teach communication skills to children with one 

handlbcapping condition may -be very different from those desigtled to teach 
communication to children with another. Those with sensory deficits 
(deaf, blind) cannot learn the normaj. communication systems easily be- 
cause of their sensory deficits, but not because of any intellectual 
iiiability to do so. Those with intellectual deficits may also be unable 
to learn the normal communication systems easily, but since their senses 
ate intact, materials to help them to learn to communicate should be at 
least conceptualized as «being different from that for the child with a 
sensory deficit. 

If the primary problem in learning the language system is sen- 
sory, and not the^ lack of access to situations in the real world (deaf- 
ness) then early training would be on language as structure. If the 



problem is access to the real world, but no^ sensory accless^o language 
(blindness, orthopedically handicapped), then more attention would be 
paid to normalizing Jfeheir experiences. If because, of "retardation the 
problem is not jHiy^ical access to either the real world or to language, 
but lack of ability to use effectively what the child is exposed to, then 
the materials would focus on teaching or helping the*' child to learn both 
language structure and "ftif ormation about the real world. The language 
"curriculum" fpr the handicapped child has to be determined by where 
the interaction between the real, world and language structure breaks 
down. The building of communication skills and increasing information ^ 
*7ibout tR'e wofid are areas television ha& i^ddiressed itself to in child- 
ten.- . , ^ . . 



CHILDREN WITH LANGUAGE HANDICAPS 

i ' 

The children to be considered in this report are those "^hoije 

conditions make them eligible for help from the Federal government as 

authorized in the Education of the Handicapped Act (P.L, 93-380) which 

defines handicapped- children as those who are "mentally retarded, hard 

of hearing, deaf, speech impaired, visually handicapped, seriously emo- 

tionatly disturbed, crippled or other health impaired children who by 

(1)* 

reason thereof require special education and related services". 
More information about the nature of each handicapping condition and 
what conununicatiou problems are common for them are important in de- 
elding whether television programming can be of use. 



Leyi 



* References 'appear in the List of References. 



Hearing Impairment: - . ^ • 

. ' 'jf ^ . . ■ ' 

Medically significant hearing losses occur in about 1 out of 

ey^ry , five children. Seven persons per thousand haver bilateral auditory 

insensitivity of a degree wKich hap been described as' being socially ajid 

(2) 

^educationally significant. In terms of a person's ability to function^ 

a division is made between those who are hard-of-hearing and those who 
are deaf. Ilallowell Davis* ha3 suggested that the dividing line is at 
92 dB. (ISO) ^ Since. the hearing Impaired child is handicapped by 
having less access to* the sound of His language, a functional distinc- 
tioif " cjin ^be made by "ho\^^ " " 

Whether by au^tory oJt nonauditory means. If a child functions as a 
nard-of-hea1i^ng ^hild, ha is likely to have a very different educational 



career from a chMLd who functibns as deaf, 

"The hard-of-hearing child leaigjis language in the usual way, 
i.e. through the auditory processes, and in time approximates normality, 
ill linguistic and academic Competence provided guidance, differential 
educational attention, stimulation, and tutoring are utilized frpi^^ 
very early years of life. Tlte deaf child, in contrast, acquires language 
by use -^^f non-auditory processes, and may characteristically fall short 
of linguistic and academic normality, with the same amount of time and 
effort exerted. ^ ' * ' 

Typically, the hard-of-hearing child is linguistically and aca- 
demically behind but not to the extent that the deaf youngster is (Berg, 

J. ■ ^ ■ ■ • , 

1970). Under present educational programming in the United States, 60 
percent of all students 16 years of age or older in schools for the deaf 
have been found to read at grade level 5.3 or below (Boatner, 1965; McClure 
1966). Only 5 percent read at tenth grade level or better, and most of 

these hearing impaired students either have had normal, hearing during ' 

' ^ ■ (4) . 

spoken language developmejfrtj^ or are hard-of-hearing." 



.V Mental Retardation 

• . ' ~" " ■ < ■ ' " . « 

Mental retardation is described by The American Association on 
Mental Deficiency as "subaverage intellectual functioning which originates 
during the developmental period and is associated with impairment in 
adaptive behavior"/^^ 

It is estimated that 3% of the population, about 6 1/2 million 
people are retarded, (about 2,800,000 under ago 21). They are divided 
into 4 groups. *, 

Severely and Profoundly Handicapped •'^ . * 



Five percent of the retarded population fall into one of 
these two categories. The IQ of these persons'* as measure4 on The Stan- 
ford Binet is 35 or below.. These persons would be expiected to have a / 
degree of independence only in a controlled envirpriment. 

Moderately Handicapped 

Six percent of the retarded population are classified as 
moderately retarded. IQ Scores are between 36 t<^ 51 on The Stanford 
Binet. These persons are described as being able to "be trained to 
communicate and to look after their personal needs on a daily basis - 
but have poor social awareness and adaptability". They need a par- 

tially-sheltered environment.^ 

Mildly Handicappe d 

; Eightyrnine percent ojf the' retarded population are classified 
as mildly retarded in the 52 to 67 range. These persons^ are considered 
able to work in competitivevemployment and live independent lives. 



ERIC ^ 



^ ^ One problem in determining jaatual incidence of ^retardation is ' 



detern^ine retardation are unfair to 
Verbal intellJLgence. tests (such^ 



that tn6st s^tandardized te^vts used to 
miTtority sejpnents. of the populations 

fts The Stanford Binet cited in the figures above) are likely to put 
people who are not part of the majority culture ab * disadvantage. Jones* 
showed that although IJ'lacks and Mexijban-'Ameri cans comprise 217. of the 
pupils enrolled in California, they are"52t of the children labeled retarded. 
California, as of January, 1975, disj:ontinue"d the use pfvIQ tbsts to 
place children in educably mentally retarded cesses until pending court 
action determines the' status of such testing. ■ , . 

Most studies have cqncluded mentally retarded persons have' 

pirobliems with language* vocabulary , ' mox^hology* and syntax. Since IQ 

tests are highly verbal, a language problem is likely to^ be the most im- , 
portarit factor iir placing, children in classes foi; the retarded. -^^-^f* 

QL^PPJ:^^^ and Other Hettl th Impaired f 

Th^-term crippled refers to the;, absence, paralysis or other 

impairment of the limbs, J^ack, or trunk, /Phe term "other health impaired" '^ 

covers a r^nge of conditioijs which are? relatively long- lasting and may* 

involve tHe he^rt, blood, ^e>»ftira|tpry , 05 digestive systems. Althfl^igh a^ 

child who is only physically handicapped would have no difficulty in 

learning language '^nd reading, \mny children who ma](j|^ve one' of* these 

conditions .as theit major handic^ have other handicapping ccfhditioto 

as well which re^i^ts in insufficient communication skills^ Re^tard.ajtit)n 

is a common seconda^ry .'handicap^, A s^ignifLcant problem arises in ithe edu- 

cation o^. the cerebi^al-palsi>ed child. Because of the lack^ of .motor con^trol, 

the dhild may be unaMe to form recognisable words or demdasf rate he^' Has 

understood the language of others. .The lack #'^control also means leatn- 
. " ' *-.*"% 

ing.to write is difficult. It is estimate^ tha-t in 197QV 'lt676,000 ahildrj. - 

reni" coUld^be class^<led lis crippled or haying bther <'heal;th problems*. " , - 

320,000 were esfcimated Js- being substanlpially handicapf)ed by cerebral' ^ 

palsy. ^ It likely th^V the cefebral-phlsiedVpo^lAtion may^b> larger 



than the estimate given due to misdiagnosis of some pe^orfe as retarded. 

y Visual I tu painneht . • a - 

7 

-%^r^f#^®^ definition of legal^ blindhdss is that corrected 
; visual acuity; ti^ better than 20/200 in tlie befcter eye or the angle ' 
of Villon subtcndesl is no greater than 20°. In 1970 there were 32,000 
Vou^s aged 0 to 21 v/ho were legally but not totally blind, attii about 
^lS,000 totally blind youths. In terms of determining whether $ per- 
son is handicapped and to what degree a dd£%Qition in term^ ^of ^ ability^ 
to function is more desirable. One of ^he most important ways a visCTally- 
impaired person may be handicapped is in his ability to use, the most 
common methods of communicating information in acad.emic settings - 
reading and writing. A person declared legally blind may be able' to 
read l)y the usual method even if it is necessary to hold the print - 
closer. If. ifot, he may be verj' handicapped educationally. Inability 
to read newsf>aper print, a deprivation of £Lpproximately 20/70 describes 
th-fe state of about 193.^000 persons betv/een 0 and 21.^^°^ ' 

' ' Specific Learning Disi ilhirities 

w3 • n " " 1 i l l* 



- Th<?se with^spe^ific learning disabilities ate included at one 
of the tapget populations of the proposed Developmentally Disabled Assist* 
ance and Bill of Rights Act of 1974. "By including persons^with specific 
X^G^ri^ing dis^rfbalfti)DS, the- Committee ls-4ncluding a popCilatipn which is 
^by far the largest of kny category cf perscirrs with developmental disa- / 
bil#tieSt^onstitlite" 10 percent or more of our school "age population." ^^^^ 
Although this act /does riot define specific learning -disaj)ilities, itwas 
defined* in ^^ub lie Law 93-380, the Education <5f tlie Handicapped Act, / 



The term 'Ichildrcn with specif ic l^earuinR diqabilitlcs" |v - 
^ means those children wjio liave -a^disorder in one or more of * 

. the basio psychological processes involved in understanding* 
. - or in using language, spoken ox written, which disorder 

may manifest itself in*imp6rfccl ability to listen, think, 
speak, ^^^^^d, wr'ite, spell, or do mathematical calculations. 
^ Such di co ders iiicJudc such conditions as perceptual handi- 

caps, brain injury, minimal bj|:iain dysfunction, dyslexia, and 
developmental apliasia. Such term does not include children 
who have learning, problems wliich are primarily the result of 
visual, hearing, or. motor handicaps, of .mental retardation, .^^^ 
of emotional disturbance, or of environmental disadvantage. 

The broad language of the definition has airowed for. very different 
interpretations on the part of individuals doing the diagnosis. Th,i^ has 
meant that there is little condfensus oa the -10% percent of incidence attested 
to by the DevelopmentaJLly Disabled Act, Seiif reports that estimates of 
incidence rates range from less than 1% to greater than/30%. -^^^^ 

,1 - 

Emotiohal Disturbances ' 

The Education of the Handicapped Act encompasses all types of 
conditions that might be referred to as lemotional disturbances. In 1970 
it was^estimated that 1 ,500,000''persons from 0 to^21 suffered from emo- 
tional disturbance. The Development^ally Disabled Assistanjce and Bill of 
Rights Act refers to the spe^cific'^disability -of 'autism, and estimates 
that 80,000 persons might be called autistic. 

The cause o'l autisnt is a,rSubject 6f controversy.. While.many 
authorities are coming to , the conclusion that autism is caused by a bio** 
chemical problem, others believe that/ti cold home environment is the"* 
key factor. The impdssibility-of deterirdniiig a cause for autism and the 
Realization that the, labeling of a child as being aut^stic^ is often aa( • 
serious a problem as the handicap itself is^ have led many professionals 
to refer to "autistic-like behaviors" rather than to an "autistic" child. 

TheT diagnosis xs made by observation of behavior. "Autistic' • 
children, of course, show the characteristic from which the condition 
takes its name, ^lamcly extreme withdrawal and failure to relate t^ ot;;Jier 
persons. In additfon, these children have a tendency te^^v stereotyped and 



* , ritualistic forms of behavior, motor ^mannerism, inapp'topri'ate* responses 
to sensory stimuli, "and language, impairment or complete lack of speech. ' 
-Indeed, the most frequently noted feature o^ this condition is the severe 
lanjguage impairment ^^^^ 

Autistic behavior represents one of the most severe conditions 
of emotional disturb ance* Som? of the more moderate forms^of .emotional 
disturbance show histories of children who prior to the onset of their 
problem functioned adequately within their' family and school. Many 
emotionally disturbed children will be returned to ncfrfnal" life patterns 
after intense therapy. ^ ' [ * 

' - . 

i ■ * " ■ - ■ - 

Speech Impairment ^ 

■» " » • , 

Conditions that; might be labeled speech impairment range from 
the relatively mildly disabling condition of poor articulation in the 
first grader, to the very disabling condition of cleft palate or the 
absence of a larynx. In, between the two extremes may be the very dif- 
ferent problems of stuttering and delayed speech. In 1970 there were 
an estimated 2,200,000 p^ersohs between 0 to 21 with some form of speech 
impairment. 

Language Impairment v. - 

Since IQ tests given' to most children are highly verbal, it 
is difficult to determine if there are children who have a language 
probleiu, but have normal intelligence. That there are such children is 
supported by the results of §ome clinical testing of children who had 
been identified by an experimental screening instrimient as using un- 
usually simple language structures. Performance on an imitation te^t of 
siftntences with varying complexity was found to relate to verbal IQ scores 
on the Wechsler Rreschool and Primary S<;ale of Intelligence (WPPSI) , 
but^not to performance scores for, eight children who were given a full, 
battery of tests. Two children who had -perfortnance scares within th^ • 
normal .range had verbal SQores -that would have made them eligible for 
Classes for the retarded in most schools (79'Or below) • 



The concept of having a language problem independent of a cog* 
nitive one is not understood 'or even fully accepted. Progress toward 
deciding whether that distinction is real is the deyelopmont of tests 
which do not handicap the child who speaks a dialect other than standard 
English. Tht new concern about misdiagnosis of minorities and int^est^ 
in establishing culfure-'free tests as well as the movement towards the 
reduction in use of the standardized tests may result in reducing the 
misdiagndsis. This wi^l affect current incideiice rates of mental retar- 
dation and open the door for careful investigation of the idea of lan- 
guage impairment. . — * 

The total number of handicapped children who are served by 
educatibnal programs is complicated because of the differences in defini- 
tioti among states and the Federal definition of handicaps. The following' 
data which was published by Weintraub ^^,^^in 1971 provides reasonable 
esi'timates of the different proportion of school-aged children classified - 
by disabilities. This report indicated that 40%, or 2,366,000, of these 
children were receiving some special education. Data received- by the 
•Bureau of E;.ducatio"h for the Handica/p8*s (BEH) , United States Office of 
Education, as of Decembex, 1974, from state education agenc'ies^ndicates 
a total of 6,210,962 h'andicapped children under. 21 years of age of which 
3,805,161 are receiving service and;2,405,801 who are unserved by special 
education. If" is estimated by „BEH that the preschool handicapped popula- 
tion is 1,000, OCfO childreh, thus the total 0-21 age handicapped population 
is slightly more than 7,000,000. \ , . . * 
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TABLE 1. SCHOOL- AGED HANDICAPPED CHILDREl 



IIE UNITED STATES 
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DISABILITY CATEGORY. 



-NUMBER OF CHILDREN 



PERCENT 
OF 

TOTAL 



TMR 


- 


~ =- 

trainable mentally retarded 


191, pes 


'3.2 


EMR 


- 


educable mentally retarded 


1,147,803 


19.4 


HH 




hard of hearing 


260-,981 


4.4 


1) 




deaf 


. 45,681^ 


•I 


SI 




speech impaired 


2,145,647 


36.2 


VI 




visvally impaired 


64,718 


1.1 


ED 




seriously emotionally disturbed 


749,441 


12.6 


C 




crippled or orthopedicall'/^ 










handicapped 


183,802 


3.2 • 


OKI 




\ \ 








other health impaired (includes » 










learning disabled) 


1,089,147 


♦18.6 


MH 




multiply handicapped 


3^.838 


.6 ' 






^ TOTAL 


S,914,121 


* ^. 100.0 













sea's estimates of served and unserved handicapped school-aged 
children in the United States. 

Total handicapped children 6,210,9fr2 - 
Served -3,805,161 
Unserved -2^,405,801 - 

State Education Agency "(SEA) repbrt to "the Bureau^ of Education 
for the Hgfliaicapped, United States Office of Education, ^ecember, 1974. 
This year's repott did not include a^breakdown by disability category, 
however it is assumed' that the proportional relation iff" comparable ^b^tween 



1971-1974. 
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EFFECTIVE PROGRAMMING I'QR NORMAT, CHILDREN 



/ 



Much of the current programming is designed to build langufigc 
and reading" skills and to provide information about the world - just 
the areas that the handicapped child needs most^ Before answerinp, the question o 
how effective the programming is for the handicapped child, we must first answier 
the question of how appropriate the ^ogramming is: for the normal child. 
Friedlander 's research has shown that primary aged normal children 
do not understand much of what is. psesente? to them. He suggests that * 
much, of the difficulty in every day life is hidden because, for example, 
the childrcn\.may 'be responding appropriately to a command because of 
their understanding^^ the situation rather than their understanding of^ 
the language. He reasons that much of what children from 4-9 see on 
T.V. orihedr from a fast talking, teacher' is not understood. 

^ - "Teljevision instruction, involving relatively f ine-gi*ained 
information, wHich fails to take this difficulty into account on the 
basis of syoStematic ^fialysis is highly vulnerable to communication, failure 
and incomp^hensibility . 

- The extensive behavioral learning that children obviously pick 
up from broadcast T.V. is confftied almost exclusively to gross behavior, 
attitud^ modeling, and mimicry. And, V7hile children obviously retain 
large amounts of rote material (commerci^J^^iMles , alphabet songs, etc.) 
this retention tends to ^be coi^firied^ almost exclusively to materials which 
4are presented with ^nd|,^ess repetition. There is no conflict whatever 
between the observations that yopng children can learn from T.V. .ear- ^ 
toons, dramas, and commerciafs, yet often fail to absoKj> the kinds, of • 

information presented in unsystematized non-repetitive instructional * ' 

„^(18) ^ ^ . , • . 

programs." \ . . • . - 

Even the teaching of vocabulary through much repetition may not 

- always- b^ successful. Eve Clark has%resented evidence that there are 

' tl^ree stages In the acquisition- ojf the meaning of the words before and after . 



— i-^-t 

i ■ . ^ ] ■ 

Stage One Children will use an order-oftmcntion strategy^ to 

understand a sentence. Regardless of wh^.ch of 
* the words Is used, and regar^^iless of in which of 
the claused the word appears*, the child will assume 

^ " that the first event mentioned was the first event 

to/occur. 




After he went to the store, he went home. 
Before he went to the store, he Vent home. ^ 
c. He went to the store after he went home, 
d^ He went to .the stoxe before he went home. 
For a child at this stage, ^ the person in queation went to 
the storib first in all of these statements, qyen jbhaugh 
to the adult this is true of only a and d, ' 

Stage Two The chi^d will interpret the sentences with before correctly, 

but not those with after .- He might use an orde^-of- 
metitlan strategy for after or he mig^t seem to be inter- 
pret ihg\after as he "does before ^ * ^ / 

Stage 'Thr^e Cljiridren underatand before arid aft.er as adoilts'^do. 

Clark' s results show a distinct increase in knowledge abput v 
before and after between age 3 and age 5, when the system s'e'ems to* b§ 

^ ' • f \ 1 (19)1 : - • ; : ;^ 

known completely. . ^ - ' . ' 

One of the objectives of Sesame>^Street> for 1974*75 was to *teach^^ *" 
the concepts of before and after. In terms of the age range of Sesamel. 
Street's audien<:e and the age raipge of the learning of the words beforg'^ * 
and after found by Clatk, it wdai]^ seem- that these concepts might be 
re^onable.to attempt, to teach. Butr careful research shoulcl .take pl^ce ^ ; 
to determine (I7 that the children need the material, (2) tnat they I'fearn 
what is presented,; (3) whether only the oldet: children learn the matet^lal. 
Pre- and -posttesting of tiie words should be compFeted usin"g iall the envi'lronmeiji 
used'ln Clark's study. Both testing and programming should- include • ' 



both 'words used In seiitcncfes tn which thi^y inti:o4u,cc the first clause 

aifi in sentences in which they ii\ti<iduce the second clau A large 

age range of children 'shouldybe iacluded in the testing to span 

the years indicafeed as the range ^n which the learning of these words ' 

takes place spontaneously/ If children of three learn before and after 

in all poslTtons, this would be of interest to Eve Glark» If they 

do not, her results might help T.V, producers understand why they did not. 

Research of this intensity is necessary tro test whether the simple 

vocabulary goals are appropriate and are being reached^ There is no 

evidence "ttiiat sucji research is now being done. 

^ ^ ' • ^ V 

Analysis of Effective Programminj^ 

Friedlander points "out that there is little evidence about 
the most effective programming for children at different? ages • - 

"There is little or ncTliard knowledge, there is only lore, about 
what constitutes effective programming for given types' of information 
intended, to specific groups" categorized by age, intelligence, language 
mastery, socio-^condmic status, and other significant variables. The 
;J.ore is -based on the highly subjective impressions of producers and 
teachers , ' ' ^ o \ ' 

" Although. there" are more than 100,000 educational films in use 

in schools, as ^far as" is known not a single one of them hds ever been 

"subjected to detailed analysis of children's comprehension of the 

visual/auditory contents at the time of presentation. * 
— .■^ ' 
One of the ironies of contemporary T. V, production practice 

is that techniques employed to, gain pne aspect of cpmmunicat^ive effective- 
,^ ",. ' ^, 
ftess may actually iinhibit a ihore important element of effectiveness/ 
^ ^- ^ ^ ■■ ■• -N^ , / 

Specifically, the high-spedd pace and frequent scene changes which some 

programs employ may be highly suited to mobilizing children 's attentional 

gaz^ However, there are ample^grownds for the hypothesis that sdch 

techniques impede , th^lj: comprehension. " ^^^^ , ♦ 



There are problems with current television .programming for 
normal children with , the choice of units when the goal is the' teaching 
of language and reading; problems with the language to be used when the 
goal is to convey knowledge; and problems with the method to use when 
attempting either/ The problems are multiplied when dealing with 
television fdr use with -handicapped ^ children. Children whose major 
handicap is language are likely to have more trouble understanding 
the informatiop to be transmitted than the normal children.- 

It is likely that the world of a young child is simple enough 
that the young deaf child need only learn the language to snatch situations 
he already knows. The world of the hearing adolescent and adult is com-" 
plicated. There is evidence that older deaf children because of their 
limited language ability and therefore limited ability to interact with 
with the complex world, do not have the background to handle sophisticated 
concepti either verbally or nonverbally. Patricia Looney slrowfed the 
movie, "The Refiner's Fire", to hearing impaired children aged 9-18. Tha 
nonverbal film was made xby tl^iree high school students after the Washing- 
ton, D.C., riots in 1968. Moving squares and* circles of two colors tell 
the story of the realities of prejudice. Although the film was non- 
verbal and there f^re^perhapg-, ideal for hearing injpaired students, it was 
found tl;iat few students derived any abstract meaning fronv^it. After 
seeing- the film, the students were asked to write what each thought the 
Idea of the movie had been. Most students wrote about the movenjents 
of rscjuares and the circles. Only two children perceived the film as 
being about the problemalof being different. 

* "Understanding^f even nonverbal films depends upon the non- 
linguistic experiences of the observer at that time. Most hearing im- 
paired persons are deprived of the same nonlinguistic experiences as 
their hearing peers.' Because th^r experiences differ, their concepts 
also differ. Yet,, it appears th^t hearing impaired persons do develop 
similar concepts as they get older perhaps after having more o!f an 
opportunity to have the same kinds of contacts with reality as hearing 
persons, 
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Undcrstand^vng depends aldo oi\ the association of socially 
standardized word- labels wUrii these nonllngulstic categories of ex- 
periences. Again, because the experlenc e/of hearing Impaired Individuals 

were limited the word-labels used to express the meaning of the concept 

(21) 

were also limited." ^ 

Looney makes the following educational recommendation. 
"In order to remediate* these deficiencies, sequencing learning 
experiences should receive more attention earlier. Failure to under- 
stand and/or learn concepts can be frequently attributed to the inade- 
quate mastery of prerequisite concepts. The more complex the task, 

(22) 

the more important sequencing is as a teaching variable." ' 

In detemining the Qoi^tent of instructional programming to teach 
specific language and re'ading skills, one serious question is whether the 
learning patterns of normal children should be used as a guide to the 
teaching of the same skill to ^handicapped children. Educators should 
at least be aware of the patterns of learning of normal children, although 
they may decide their task is unrelated.. 

At the very least the educators may decide that they know 
that since before and after in some positions seem to be understood before 
they are"^ in others, teaching materials should encompass all ^possible 
environments for the words. 

The use of the knowledge of the stages in the acquisition of 
before and after is more controversial. Herbert- Clark has presented 
the hypothesis "that the child acqu5t«;es English spatial expressions by * 
learning hpw to apply them to his prior knowledge about space, and that 
he acquires English tempdral expressioAs in turti by extending the spatial 



(23) 

terms in a metaphor about them". As^ 
world, he learns the words which apply 



the child learns more about his 
to it. It seems plausible to^ 
Clark that the child learns before prior to after because he is designed 
to see what is in front of him rather tian what is behind him, and 
he extends what he knows about space (rront and back) tt) a knowledge of 
time. All of th^ words associated with spatial relations seem to be 

learned by about five. If the de^f child does not begin learning these 

> ■ ■ 
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before age six, will he have to go through the same stages as the hear- 
ing child did at an earlier age? Do we assume that he already knows 
the spatial systemand will begin to learn both words with equal ease? 
If we assume the deaf child will have to go through the same stages when 
he begins to learn the words, will it help, to teach to the stages? 'Since 
before seems to be understood prior to after by the hearing child, perhaps 
It is only before that shoyld be introduced at first. These questions 
will h^ve to be decided in some fashion before decisions can be made about 
the specifics of what should be taught. 



ERIC 



Although there is no available information about the use of 
nonmodified instructional television with handicapped children, .evidence 
does exist that Sesame Street modified specifically for the deaf is 
successful. k 

In a project reported on by David Sy Ives, 17 teachers of the 
deaf identified 74 segments of the first year programming of Sesame 
Street as being p&tentially suitable for deaf children, twenty-five with 
no modifications, forty-nine with minor modifications. Twenty mini- 
tapes of between 11 and 18 minutes each were distributed to 70 teachers 
of 8 Sikiools who used the materials with A49 students. Results indicated 
that the students who were" exposed to the mini-tapes which contained seg- 
ments of all the Sesame Street formats (live, puppet, animation, film) 
w^th some segments captioned learried significantly more of the target 
materials than a control group who saw none of the materials. ^^^^ 

' least one possible use of regular broadcast material may 

be successfnl. Much programming if supplemented by guides and materials 
might be apprbpriate. Such projects are now being done with nonhandi- 
capped children. . ^ | 

Post-Newgweek stations attempted an inno- . * 

vative reading experiment during Oct^er. ' * \ 

. Jacksonville, Florida sixth and seventh i 
grade students received a script of a 1934 
episode of "The Vanishing Shadow", which 
was to be serialized over a fortnight on 
WJXT-TV. Teachers were provided with 
instructional materials for In-clas,S fol- 
low-up using wo^sheets based on the pre- 
vious night's scbeening. TV techniques, 
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^ including aniination, freeze- i^rame, 9I0W 

— motion, and repetition, were used to in?* - ^ • 

^ terpret and clarify the meaning of un-^ 
familiar words and phrases, (25) 

' ' ■ . ^. ... ' ' ' ' ' ■ 

Some may doubt the value of the use of broadcast materials 

With handicapped children. It may be argued that the money and effort 
for the modifications or extra materials necessary for some handicapped 
children to use regular television broadcasting could be better used 
in providing more suitable materials. One factor, however, indic£ftes that 
at l^ast some regular i>roadcast materials should be encouraged, even for 
the blind. Television is the-most cgmmon entertainimgnt medium. Nin^y^ 
six percent of all homes own at least one T,V. set. Nearly ninety per- 
cent of homes in which the yearly income is $5,000 own a set;. The sense 
of being able to participate in a common activity, of daily life cannot 
be discounted as an important factor to consider when making decisions 
of what policy should be adopted regar<Jing television for the handi- 
capped. Indeed, not having access to television and, all that that iiftplics 
is an important way in which some of these children are handicapped. ' 

Besides. the use of programs broadcast for the normal population 
supplemented by materials for the handicapped, ^nother option might be 
programming that directly , answers some of the educational needd of 
handicapped children. If language is a problem area then programming 
in language might be thought appropriate to all handicapped children. 
Perhaps it. might tie thought that programming for the low lievel reader^ 
already on^elevision. on Xh^ Electric Company could be adapted for the 
handicapped. This would assume -that if the problem is language or read- 
ing, the same instruction is appropriate. TJiere is some evidence that 
this is jpot the case. Nygren ^ ;in testing both hearing impaired 
and "reading impaired" children With a test of the pasjsive^ found 
that'Che j: wo -groups responded 'very di^erently to some parts qf the test. 
Fifteen of the thirty-two hearing impaired children always interpreted 
^ageiit deleted passives such a$, 
' • " ^TJie* boy, is being kicked; ■ c 

as agent- action sentepxres, , ' ■ ^ 

The boy is kicking. ! * ^ 
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Only !1 of the. 16 "reading impaired" children did this. It would sfeem 
instruction oh the passive voice would have to be very different for the 
two groups. It is a common practice that materials for low-level^ readers 
and , the deaf are interchanged. Project Life^^'^^designed for the deaf is ' 
being used with low- level hearing r^eaders. While Edmaricff^^a program for 
low-level readers, is being used with the hearing- impaired. Although 
this might be appropriate at lower levels, it ii^ight hot be when the chil- 
dren are learniiig to read more" sophist icated language. % 



J The recommendations of the Sylves study seem most appropriate, 
fl ■ ■ ' ' - ' ■' ■ 

"1. That personnel with expertise in^^he area 5 f/ 
deaf education be consulted in the Original 
production of Sesame Street shows." This could 
result in "modification of the original shows so 
that they would be mire beneficial td a deaf 
audience" (295 * ^ 

.Current programming Involves the use of many techniques. Some 
can be more useful than others to handicapped children. Spme Sesame 
^^treet segments designed to teach vocabulary are presented completely audi- 
tdrially or the words are flashed on the screen. ChanceS ^re that 
the hearingr impaired viewers can make use of the second technique but 
nat of the first. Slight modifications might be suggested by 'Jyjyisors 
that would not interfere with the programs for the normal child and make 
them more useable by the handicapped child. * 
For the retarded child, perhaps th^ grouping of all sequences ; 
dealing with one concept would be desirable. There is'no way this could 
be dope on regular .broadcast material. Thei?e are likely to be many kinds 
of skills for wl^ich the sequences might be useful, but in a different for- 
mat. For these caseis, the second recommendation is also desirable. 

."?^ That more recent Sesame Street segments (i*e., from 

'^years II and III be made available for modification ^ 
for specifi^cppudiences" (30) ' • * 
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LEGISLATIVE HISTORY; FEDERAL PROGRAMS FOR TllE ItANDICAPPED 

lere sx^ three educational issues which face the U.S /Office 
of Education with respect to the support and funding of children's tele- 

t \ • a > ^ 

vision and/oA other ^educational media for the, handicapped ch^^ld. 

• 1. How effect^ive is children's television which has been 
'designed^ for the ^yerage child^with handicapped children? 

2. How^ much adapation through such techniques as captioned 

television for the deaf child or expanded" programming for the mentally 

retarded. is required to provide reasonable opportynlties for handicapped 

children to learn through children's television? - ' 

■ -• * 

3. HowVuch new program material is required wh*ch is designed 

primarily to meet the needs of handicapped children? 

The discussion of tihese issues and the recommendation for 
policy positions by the U.S. Office of Education requires an examination 
of legislative history and the administrative policies which have imple-^ 
mented this legislation^^ In addition to the historical trl^dition in this 
field decis^on-ihakers ijeed to Be able to predict t^e technological advance- 
ments in design, production and distribution of educational materials 
which have a high probability of taking place over the next decade. 

Justification for Federal participation in the development of 

educational materdlratB^-for the I;|andicapped can be made on the basis o"f three 

'factors, (1)* ecojsJbmy of scale, (2) the limilied/market represented by the 

diverse requirements of the most severely bandicapped populations and 

• ■ y i . / / 

(3) the effei^tlveness of mediated materials,^ ^ ^ 

^ ' The total school-aged population of hanJ^idapped chil^dren is 
estimated. a.t 7,000,»000 children by the Bureau of Education for the Handi- 
capped (BEH) * Such a target population would normally ^ $i^able market 
for an educational materials producer, however the different needs of each 
handicapped groAp makes it a high risk market which few producers have 
entered. The high cosC of ^talking books for the blind and captioned films 
for the deaf have inhibited both commercial producers ^d state agencies 
from 'entering l^his market , The Federal government is the, sole producer 
of such materials at this time. ^ 



\ 
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Severely handicapped groupjs^ such as tj^e d^f/blind require 
Complex and expen^^e^ materials wlrich are es^ntjral to th)bir educational 
progress. The total national p^pulatiou of sy^ch children is less than 
5,000, there^fore ±t is unlikely that ai^ ag^emcy other than the Federal 
government will develop materials foF th^r needs, 

Tlie ef fectivenj^ss of medi materials may .be even morfe 
essential for the^ handicapped le^rne^ than the nonhaj. childV Tei€r^ 
^vision or other forms of mediated ijistruction can provide the^epe- 
tition and the sepftra^ion ofi^the/whole into part's which are needed^ 



by some handicapped learnc 



\ 



' Federal partic/patifon in the production of materials for th^ 
han^capped learner ha^ been a reali(:y for over a century. Federal * 
support for the . creabton yiid distribution of materials for the handi- ^ 
capped was first esyabli/sheti by the funding of the American* Printing 
House for the- Bli^ (ApHB)\ This agency was* established J.n ISSS^-itf Lexington, 
Kentucky aiid sinde Ma/ch 1879vtJAe U.S. Conj^ress has suppoi;'ted this 

J i ^ * ^ ■ ♦ 

agency through aT perpetual fund for the purpose o.fl aiding the education 

/ ' (31) t . 

of the blind irf the/ United States of America.^ ^ >In- addition to 

^ll^ipiil^etual /xund, Congress makes a direct annual appropri<^tion to 
the printing mouse. , Congress also supports "Talking Books for thg Blind" 
through the iLXhravy of Jlc^gress.^ It is obvious that Congressiona-l in- 
terest in tnis area was responsible for the formation and continuous operation of 
a direct educational service"" to blind learners. 

century after the establishment of APHB, Congress pnacted- ^ 

in 1958 a/comparable^service to deaf people in the Captioned Films, for 

■ f (32) * * . 

the Deaf A(3;,t, P^L. 85-905 to provide a free loan service of captioned 

films fori deaf people." ^e original law authorized the adaptation of *. 

films; subsequent amendments to this act. autho^-ized" research, development 

and production of new materials as well as adaptation and distribution of 

materials. In addition, the authority has been expai^ded to include all 

individuals included under the definition of ha^Adficapped in the Education 

of .the Handicapped Act, P;L/ 93-380. These media services and captioning.' 
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prografns are now Pai;t F of^ the Education of the Handicaj[)ped Act; however 
the authorization 'for this part remains in perpetuity as it was in the 
original P^S. 35-905. Therefore, even though appropriatioij^ for this 
operating service are on a periodic basis ^ tlie authority does not ex- 
pire as in other parts of the* act. » 

P.L. 91-61 created the National Center on Eduqational Media ' 
and Materials for tite Handicapped. One of the prime functions specified 
in the law is for the Center to coordinate and systematize the services 
involved in educational technology f^or the handicapped. 

In recent years ^^these prbgrams have, in cooperation with the 
Public Broadcasting Service (PBS) and the National Bureau of Standards 
(NBS), developed television programming for the handicapped. Both "open" 
and "closed" captioning of a wide range of programs h^e been made available 
on an dxperiihental baisi's through. PBS. Cooperation^ith such commercial 
interests as ABC Evening News have expanded thiit syaftem to reach more 
deaf people. Special prograiraning for the handicapped learner has been 
^ part of the Mr. Roger's Neighborhood series^and the ^Nationial Theatife 
of the Deaf has appeared on a nutnbeSr of Se&OTie Street programs. Support 
for these television programs has primarily b^een in the form of providing 
captioning ^or |:he deaf Viewer \^Some contracts have been awarded for the 

basic support of production costs for brj^adcast pr^ograms concerning 

/ 

the needs of the handicapped learner. / 

\ Congressional intent, leg^^^lative history and ac^inlstratton 

of these programs h^s clearly estaljlished the operating and- service 



nature of the suppor 
capped. Th^re is a 



t of educational ^edia and materials^for the han<^- 
cVear his^dry of production, adaptation and dis- « 
tribution of mediated cultural and educational mate;:ials. The future 
alternatives open to s^ch a program will depend in part upon the tech- 
nological, development^ of the immediate future. Already there has b^n 
a shift from primarily captioning films to captioni-ng television. 
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/XI^COMMIJNICATION FUTURES 



Tressel/etal., in The Future of Ed g cat tonal Telecommunication^ 
•a pla^ining studv^ fox thet of fice of Planning, Budgeting and Evaluation, 
U.^ Office of^Edv*^ation, iri August, 1973, foUnd that "the current com- 
llb^natioji. of /nstifuctional ^broadcasting servi/e with public cutturai 
/broadcasting largely a marriage of convenience. Oyer the, next few 
years it /seetj^s likely that instructional technology will continue tp / 
develop/ and/ that broadcasting will be only one of the^ distrtbutign 
alternations At the same time the role of public ^broadcasting as a 
culturaj: and educational milieu wlH continue to mature ^d complement' 
lihfe w^ld of formal instruction. Yet two represent difff^rent 
drie;i(tations , and it is enlightening tb separate their goals." ^^^^ 



In^tructLEJnal television is defined in this •report as that portion of 
television which is a service to the formal educational community. It 

f . • \ 

/inust be flexible enough in its scheduling to^^dapt to the individual 
classroom and teacher needs. In its most sophisticated form it must ' . 
be flexible enojugh to respond to the needs of the individual learner. 

Tt^ report cites examples of * demonstration programs which are 

' . ^/ 

.currently/responding to the flexible needs of i ns^ruc td.onal television 



i jj^cluc 

/ 



which Mcl ude the use of Computer Assisted Dial Access Video 

Retrieval Syste^ (CADAVRS). iWith this system a teacher can select t;,elevision 



\ 



mat^ials from a catalog in advance of the scheduled use. Such programs 
arfe fed as o^f-hours- transmissions to the teacher's Classroom where it 
^\ Jib automatically videotaped and ready for the teacher t6 use at the 
esired time. , „ 



In addition the above mentioned technology, the^FCC had 



\by t^he end of February, 1973, appro\^ed 18 construction permits for 
)3pec£aliz^d common carriers throughout thp nation. These resources 
will i^reai^e the possibilities of specialized transmission services." 

)\ Video recording is uhdergding a wide variety of new develop- 
ments ixi ^th^- video 'discs and tape. Prototypes of a number of disc 
system$ hav\ ^een demonstrated, however, at this tiihe there is no 
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widespread application or marketing of these systeips'. .^^ideotaper, on the 
■ other hand, has teen able to permeate the market at accost e^ffeiQtive 
level with good quality reproduction, 

Cable television, in August, 1973, was providing services to 

• (35) ' 
6,041 .communities. In April, 1973, the FCC indicated that cable 

television was -reaching about 6,084,834 homes, or about 10% of the 

T.V. homes. Our estimate is that at this time/'lS^ of^the T.V. market 

is covered or clgse to 10,600,000 homes are Walt^e subscribers. , MostL 

state facilities jfor the handicapped have some form of "closed" or cable 

television available to handicapped persons iA residence. These systems ^ 

frequently record broadcast imaterials and replay them ^t a more a^van- \ 

tageous time. "Many of the schools hospitals and residential care * \ 

facilities originate programs which are based upon the community and 

individual needis of the institution. Some, like Gallaudet y^ollege, ^ 

Washington, D.C., and the National Technical Institute for the Deaf, %^ 

Roches New York, haye the'ir d^n^ color studio and crtpate orig^al 

progr^s as well as adapt films and videotapes. ' The Gal laudet .College 

library JLists.more than 500 titles off vi^eo cassettes'^hich are available 

In/either captioned or sign language formatst . These can be, viewed on elb^he 

inifividual basis within learning resource' centJrs on the^ampus or can b 

•scheduled for transmission via the.^ble system. While Gailaudet College 

and NTID may have two of the mote modern and sophisticated systeg^s. 



many other programs for the handicapped have similar facil€tieSs„ \ 

Tressel, concluded that the most feasible alternative 
distribution system of the next decade will be 'the developing commer- 
cial ahd private , (institutional) cabl^ systems. Satellites, video discs^ 
laser/and fiber optic systems a^e a^ll interesting and promising tech* > 
nologies but they will not be w/Ldely available within the next decade, ^ 
or tq the degree that they will offer viable alternatives ' to film, vidW>-^ 
taper broadcast and cable distribution systems* 

The curr^nt^distribution system used by Federal programs for 
the /handicapped is film delivered by the U.S. Postal Service, In 
the jimmediate future it is likely that this ^ystem will, be converted to 



* ■ ' " r 
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videotape and distributed tl\ro\igli various specialized common carrier^ 
to^ local cable systems. In addition, some adapted programs, i.e. , ' 
"closed captions" will be broadcast via the PBS or in some instances 
commercial networks. ♦ " . 

We have spent time buil«Jing the case for such^a future 
distribution system, slnfie it is bur judgment that all other phases of 
-the system "ultimately relate to the distribiition system. Consequent,ly , 
our policy recommendations with respect to U.S.O.E. funding and admini- 
stration of educational media and materials for the handicapped are 
based upon the transition from a film distribution to a video distri- 
bution system*. • ' *^ , 



RECOMMENDATIONS • 

V . ■ — ' — : — ■ • . . ■ r> . ■ 

■ L • ^ ' 

Oxxx recommendatibns are grouped into four general areas, 
(1) production, (2) adaptation, (3) evaluation, and (4) administration. 

1. Producti on - There is a need for complete design and 
production of some specific programS'for handicapped children. There 
are some^concepts which are so complicated that detailed cognitive 
and linguistic modifications and design must be m^de for. handi<:apped 
children.. Existing programs simply cannot be adapted to teach these 
concepts. ' . , * 

Production support should be ^i^vided to develop broadcast / 
and cable quality television programs that meet the needs of N^iandicapped 
children. Technical quality should be comparable to that demonstrated 
by the Children's Television Workshop. Professional quality^ should be enhanced by 
jtncluding specialists from the area of the handicapped, curriculum designers, 
cognitive psychologists, linguistics and other relevant specialists. 
Production grants should be of a size and scope -that can assure quality \^ 
products,* ^ . , 
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"2. Adaptation - There are two basic forms of program adaption 
for the handicapped, metastatic and s'ujjplemental expansion. Metastatic 
adaptors change coded information 'from one sensory system to another such 
' as the captioning of speech for the jdeaf viewer or changing print into 
recorded speedi for the blin^. Supplemental expansion requires that addi- 
tional materials l)e developed so that a retarded . child can benefit from 
the program. This may-be. done within the broadcast program or by pro- 
viding the viewer with additional" materials. ^ 

The Federal program for %fihe handicapped should continue develop- 
ing and expanding its captioning' programs via "closed" and "open" captions 
with PBS..- It should_.alao--provide support to children's television pro- 
gramming such as Sesame Street, The Electric Company, Mr. Roger's Neighbor- 
^ hood. Villa Alegria, Zoom*, etc., in the form of initial advisory input 1:0 
A Include, where feasible, the interests of handicapped children. 
A In effect this recommendation calls for handicapped specialists 

' to nir^icinate. in the desi^ phase of all 'children' s television. Obviously, 
' highly specialized needs dannot be incorporated into the general pro- 
• \ gramming, but input by ^^ich specialists will assure that programming 

meets the needs of mildly handicapped children, and consequently programming ' 
for all children will be better. 

3. Evaluation There mu^t b« clear criteria for the develop- 
^ Iment of both iproductlon and adapatiWf^rogram support which delineates. ^ 

land ^ justifies the choice o:L, specific cognitive and linguistic qualities 
^ ^f programming. Clear , medsurable objectives must be established fot 
^' ^ch'targe^ audience and data must be obtained which measure the effec- 
tivnesjs of the program materials with the intended audience. 
1 \ Continuous '^evaluation techniques witl ultimately become the basis 

f\^T needs assessments which will shape future production efforts. 

: 4, Adminlst" nation - Success in creative efforts and in 

ojieratlonal service programs ha^i^e seemed to flourish under systems such 
- as those designated Within the DHEW/USOE system as, special Institutiotts . 
(iurrently; Gallaudet College and Its Kendall Demonstration Elementary 
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School and the Model Secondary School for ti^Deaf, the National 
Technical Institute^ for thie Deaf at the Rochester • Institute of 
Technology, Rochester, New York, Howard* University and the American 
Printing House- Jor the Blind have all become national assets under this 
type of administration. . The U,S*O.E. grant to the Children's Tele- 
vision Workshop has functioned administratively much like a special 
institutipp. Siich administrative management allows for the' blending 
of private as well as public resources to meet the national objectives 
of such programs. The American Printing House for the Blind, for ex- 
ample, distributed in ^973 products valued at $5,300,000. V/hcreas 
their Federal appropriation was $1,817,500.^^^^ The total expenditure, 
was made up of distribution of materials for the Library 6f Congress 
and commercial publishers such as the Reader's Digest. The semi; 
private^public nature of special- institutions alLows for^ the dlyelop- 
ment of capital production .from foundations and commercial int;erest's 
as well as the Federal government. 

We recommend that DHEW/USOE establish the Natioriai Media 
Center on Educational Media and Materia?.* fbr the Handicapy^ed and all 
of the eoncontitant research,* training, production, adaptatiion, 
regional resource centers and distribution systeih acti^d:ties to t^e stat^us 
of a special institution which works ixj conjunction wich the American 
Printing Housre , f or the Blind and the Talking Books^^t the Blind unit, 
of the Library of Congress; This would provide the /freedom of continued 
operations of the Congress ionally maWdated service/program and assure 
creativity in quality production of Educational n^fedia for handicapped 
individuals on a cost-effective and \^alidated b^sis and avoid costly 
duplication of effort arid limited resources. It is assumed that this 
administrative style can be established within the Sureau of Education" ' 
for the Handicapped in the same liaison structure that the Bureau has 
with the other special institutions such as the National Technical;, 
Institute for the Deaf and the, Model Secondary ^ School for the Deaf. . 

, The edt^^ational media program /for the handicapped is an^ opera- 
tional program whi^h parallels the sen/ice offered through the American 
Printing House for the Blind.- / 
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' SUMMARY 

The^O-21 aged handicapped individual' represents a diverse and 
complex target population which can benefit from children's television. 
This target group represents at least 7,000,000 children depending upon 
the definition of handicapped. The- scope of this paper because it has 
concerned itself with Federal programs has tak^n the more restrictive 
definition as used iti Federal legislation. Within this populatipn there 
are thas,e who have sensory handicaps and those *who have delayed develop- 
^ mental intellectual functions. A cotranon problem exhibited by most 
^handicapped ehildren is a delay, *br inadequate development of language 
skil^ls. We have postulated that some of these barriers can be overcome 
through bypassing the sensory area that is defective such as captioned 
televisioiwfolp the deaf and^ talking books for the blind. For those 
wi^h cognitive or emotional barriers, their lanjguage may also be 
limited but the degign of materials may^require very different approaches. 

Our review of studies pf both normal and handicapped child- 
ren with respect to children's television leads us to feel that mpst-* 
juat;ification is based upon empirical data« Programming 
seems to be effective iEor some normal children and some handicapped 
children, however production needs to be guided by more basic, research 
in cognitive and linguistic growth among both normal and handlc^ped. 
learners. . 

The legislative history of the U.S. Congress for more than a cen 
tury indicates'strong support for a Federally fostered production .and 
distribution of educational materials for the handicapped. Recent and 
future technological developments indicate that this program will use 
both broadcast and gable television as a prime means of reaching^ the 
Intended target group^ ' 

For some handicapping conditions, children's television as 
it is designed,- for tH^ average child will be beneficial. R^commendatl9ns 



are that all such programs should have handicap consultants in their 
' initial formative stages so that maximumi benefits can be obtained fo^ . 
both the normal and handicapped child. / 
^ For certain handicapping co^ndit ions such as deafness the 

Federal government should continue and expand both "open" and "closed" 
captioned services by ^adapting existing programs. 

For severely handicapped children it will 4be necessary to pro- 
duce new materials which are dfesigned to meet their specific needs. 
Such production should maintain the highest ^evel of technical and pri- 
fessionail quality. / . 

All mediated materials should be evaluated bn the basis of 
their effectiveness in increasing the learning rate or skill of the > 
target population of learners, " . 

If a program such as has been "recommended here is implemented, 
^ It will* be< necessary that DHEW/USOE administer the program in suc*h a 
manner as to assure creativity arid quality over the products produced. 
To accomplish this it is relcdmmendied that* the educational technology 

program be established as a special insttitution via the National Center 

I 

on Educational Media and Materials fof the Handicapped. 
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The Paper . ' ' , . 

In the following paper , "Children' s Television: Sex-role 
Portrayals and Qnployment Discrimination," Cantor explores and 
elaborates two basic arguments. One ^s that the frequency and 
breadth of jlfoles for f emale^portrayals on television are both 
low, and thbt this is dysfunctional in th^ socializing of young - 
girls y The second is that women and female viewpoints are under- 
represented in'^the te^levlslon Industry, and that this underrepr- 
reserttatlon is a factor Iti .the curretat status of ^female pcyrtray- 
als on television. She concludes wltli several suggestions f or - 
Research and social action. 
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' INTRODUCTION 



This pap^^^ha| two related purposes. The first is to examine how 
^'women (and girls^ ire presented in children's television' programming. The 
second is to explore the status of women in the various bij^adcasting organ- 
j^zations ^responsible for producing, select'inf;, and presenting the program- 
ming being made for children viewers. The specific programming i^ not purely 
i instructional nar is it merely entertainment but rather a combinsy^ion of both. 
Children's television being discussed is specifically designed \:o ^teach cog- 

nitive skills and/or pro-social behavior thrpugh entertaining contei^t; 

* ' - * 

S^eral of the programs are designed; to'^iceach disadvantaged minprities and 



gation and discrimination..." (see Title VII, Public Law *2-318). 



lo "meet special needs incident to the eliminatidn of minority group, segre- 
The intent of the children's programs, therefore,, is to aid both pre- 



school and school age children in overc(|Diiing educational 'disadvantages re- 
lated to minority group status as well ^ supplemenfcing the learning pro,- 
cess 'for all children. Females have long been recognized as a disaxlvahtaged 
group (Myrdal, 1944; -Lipman-Blumen & Tlckamyer, 1974). \5ince the publicar 
tion of the Feminine Mystique (Friedan, 1963), there has been an increased 
interest in the problems pf sex discrimination and sexual inequality, ^re 
recently, feminist ^oups, e^cators, and social s^entists have begun to 

I 



^Commercial television programs (either syndication or network) are 
^ not being considered at this time except for comparative purposes. The 
focus pf this report Is on the programs broadcast over the Public Broad- 
casting System Interconnection and/or are currently in production and 
financed by the Office of Education under the Emergency School Aid Act 
(P. L. 92-318). / — V ' 

/ " ) 
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examin^ sex discrinllnation (sexism)"^ /in the content of vaifious media and 

I I / ' • * * 

In the employment /practices of me^la-prOduclng Industries. 

the question^ for this pape^ii /is not whether sexism , exists In the socl- \.. , 

/ < ^ ■ / 

ety aft larg^ but rather how ^ exists In noncommearclal televlslol>vp5Pg|-am- 
mlng being produced for chl/drerf/ In order to find out if such pr^>grammlng 
is ste^lst, the programs must; be described and analyzed. The analysis will , 
foci^s on the status of ^emal|es and males, to see how they are portrayed In 
comparison to each otTier. In this cdmparlson the , roles assigned ^ to Males 
and' females, both in the hoitie and out of the home, will be examined. The 



pl^ce of eac^ seK. in the pbyer structure as portrayed in the programming is; 
al^o of concerti. There is jagreement ^that in commercial and noncommercial ; 
prfogtams of all types, Incliadlng children's programs, females and males are 

' ■ / ■ 1. . . ^ ■ • ■ • 

pipesetit' lu/ different numbei|s; in some programs there are no females; and in 

// R» 

" thosiB whp^e fi^males are present, they, are a distinct minority. Also, males 



are 
ar^ 
patt 



.lively to be "'showiii in pos'itions of .importance .(power). Females , 
IkeT./ to be showA'in domestic of romantic roles, while males are active 
icipants in the' labor iorce. , • • 

i ■ • • • < 

Secondly, the program ianalysis will be related to the selection and 



production of the content. \ This section of the paper will examine some, but 



^Sexism is a word which refers to discrimination against individuals 
0 oif/groups because of their sex. When the term "sexism" is used, both in 

scientific ana legal sens^, it usually means discrimination against females, 
not against males. However, there is no reason, as Several authors have 
suggested, that if men are discriminated against because of their sex, then 
this too should be considered sexism. According to Stoll (1973) the wqo^d 
ef Ines a society's discriminatory ideologies ^ and practices as* they are\ 
_ ^fleeted in the opportunities given to- individuals for self-expression, \ 
with sex being the baqis for selective acceptance or ^rejection. Like thar , 
t^rm racism, it was coined by those who question that^ the dominant group's-— 
in this case male-standards, values, goals, and strategies are the best, if 
not the o.nly worthwhile 6nes, -for members of, a society." (p. 1) Sexism for 
this paper refers specifically' to sex-role' portrayals and to employment 
O discrimination. ' ^ 
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y tiot all, of the complexities of the employment problms of^ women in tele- 
vision. ^Because the selection process is very complicated, it Reserves dn 
independent » study.' Nwhile a ^reat deal has been writteq on children's tele- 
vision, its go^als 4nd effects, very little has been wri|: ten on people re- 
^ponsibie for this content. For instance, discriminati(Jn in employment 
' legally fconsidered sexism and is Separate from the ^issuej concerning t-he 



images and portrayals that appear oh the screen. A review of the litera- ^ 

i I - 

ture and perscmal research indicate that some media peotlje (both^men and 

• . 'I 

women) hold certaiti stereotypes of women and women's roll in society.^ Only 
recently have women journalists and other media people bfecome cognizant of 
sexism in contjen't, and many are becoming committed to chpng'ing the content 

in this regard. ' Because the content being examined in this paper ^i-^ pre- 

,.• V ■ ' ' 

sented on public television and because several of the rfrogranis ar^ funded 

» I / 

by government agencies, the role pf the government agencltes in selecting /. 

cg^tent will alsp be explored, j| 

The third part of the paper w*ill be directed to the Idescrij^tion of the 

actual audience — sex, socio-economic s^tus and the target groiips to whom 

the c6ntent is specifically directed. Finally, there wilj| be/a section de- 

^ voted to fheoretical and policy issues. 

• . ■ '■ ■ ^ 

BACKGROUND OF THE PROBLEM • 
■ " ■ ' • ■ . ,^ . ■ 

Research into the question of whether or not bhildren learn sex role 

behavior and attitudes from television is llmited.^Only reoleritly have in- 

vesti'gatQrs become inte^jSiied in thirs/issue (spe Sternglanz ^ Serbin, 1974; 




:eric 



^Stereotype in this content means "a category^ that singl^ out anlin- 
dividtial as sharing assumed characteristics on the basis of hire group A^jq- 
bership." (Vander Zanden^ 196^, pp. 80-81; also see- Brovermanl et al. , 1972, 
for an ^planation of sex-role stereotyping.) 

. 210 ■ , . , • ■ 
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1^ McGhee, 19?5). The more general question of the effects of tele- 



vi^liSff'^on children has been researched continuously for several defcades. 
Ho^revec,. it is still a controversial area of inquiry. The knowle<j(ge has 



jtsed with the popularity of the medium. Research seems to support the 

1 ■ ^ ' " ■ . ' 

ooiclusion that television can influence social behavior and attitudes 

•J \ ■ . f 

eif^r, Gordon, & Groves, 1974^, j^. 213). Children' who watch programs de- 
ctlAg interpersonal violence clisplaV increased aggressiveness. Televi- 
ion /also encourages social valued behavior. Moreover, children change • 
their attitudes ^bout people and Activities , to conform to those encountered 

in/television progVams. The authq^ of this article state that television 

" ■ \ ■ . ■ 4 - 

Y^is not only entertainment for children but is a socdalxzer o\^ children. 

These conclusions are similar to those^e^^ed by the feminist, groups 
* in the United States. Social action^groups ^ch as the National Organiza- 
. tion for Women, Action f^or Childr^en's Television, Women's Equity Action 
League and many others have taken the position that because television shows 
women inlilimited roles and activities it contributes to the negative influ- 
ences on children (especially girls) ^ as they le^r^ appropriate role behavior 
Television, as well as other media, has h^^n crflB|ized because t^e content 
stymies the quest for self-actualizatiop. The media, in general, and tele- 
vision, in particular, are male-oriented and male-dominant. Lipman-Mumen 
& Tickamyer (1974) summarized the feminine critique by noting: ^ 

Feminist writers stress the covert psychological harries incul- 
cated in women, as well as the more overt structured forjns of ^ ^ 
discrimination. More explicitly, in addition to concretfe job 
discrimination, legal inequalities and the like, there is the 
^vast area of sex role stereotyping and socialization which nar- 
rowly defines womanhood, (p. 25) • 

Thi^ee uses of the term "sex-role" occur in the literature: 1) position 

' ' • \ * ■ • ■ 

refers to normatively appropriate expectations for males and females; 2) 

behayitor refers to ^hat males and females are and do; and 3) relationships 



which details the process of role-traking. Clearly,* any gi>ren actor performs 

. ■ • : ■ ■ i , 

in a multiplicity of rales and relationships among these roles, and this 

is an impott'^nt element itProle^ analysis (Lipman^Blumen &"Tickamyer, 1974, 



p. 12; Merton, 1957). It appears to be a universal social fact that the 
sexes are dif f erentiat^d^t^ status and function to some degree in every 
society. However, anthropologists and so.ciologists have established that . 
there are a variety of behaviors, relationships, and positions which have 
been labeled masculine and feminine at different times in history, 1^ dif- 
ferent places and in different groups (Mea^^ 1935; Hall, 1963).' 

The sex role and socialization literature is so vast and varied that 
a separate specialized review would be requifed to do justice to all posi- 
tions, findings, and complea^ities. However, the evidence is that ^.earning 
* - ' * ' 

sex roles is a cognitive process (Money, 1963) and that much, though pos- 
sibly not all, of what is dolled masfculine ^nd fem^plne is culturS^ly and 
socially determined (Bard^ick, 1971). | 

Sex role .research is designed to explain how children learn social 
roles. Motft theorists, including Freud (1933), Mischel (1966) and Kohlberg 
(1966) emphasize that children learn appropriate sex role behavior by ob- 
serving male and female role models. Modeling is considered to be an in- 
fluential source of behavior acquisition, and a highly effective method of 
teaching behavior. Lesser (1974) explains the position of those jfho b^elieve 
tha.t children model betiavior from what they view on television. 

What psychologists call "modeling" occurs dimply by 
watching others, without any direct reinforcement for learn- 
ing and without any overt- practice. The child Imitates the 
model without being ittduded or compelled to do so. That l^earn- 
ing can occur in the absence of direct reinforcement is a radi-* 
cal departure from earlier theories, that regarded reward or ^ 
punishment as indispensable to learning. There now 'is consid^ 
erable evidence that children do learn by watching and listen- 
ing to others even in jthe absence of reinforcement and 6vert 
practice.- Opportunities for modeling, have been vastly increased 
by television. (p. 23) « 



Hot/evet, to believe that ^children learn sex roles on^y from television is 
simplistic. Models^ for 'sex role behavfor* appear ^ in "^any forms: nursery 
rhymes, books, phonograph records and, of* course, thQ day to day behavior 
^f parents, teache r s and fri ends. ! ' . ^ ' 

Most of the sex rqle research done by sociologists has been- from a 

functional perspective in the larger context of how people learn ^11 social 

•/ ' . ^ 

jroles. Fiftictionalist^' genWally define sex roles in terms of differentia- * 

— ■ r • ■ ' , 

/ 

tion,«that is, withijti the family and the economy, Epstein (1971) , Oppenheimei 

■ / • ■ • * 

41568) and Bernard ^(1971, especially pp. 103-146) show that while women make 

"'up over half the population and forty percent of the work force, they tend 

to congregate in jobs whioif are sex-typed* Several f unct^ionalists (Gross, 

<• 

^4^68; Parsons, 1942) Jiaye suggested that women are likely to be found in 
expressive roles (that is, nursing, teaching and social wcTtk) while men are 
found in instrumental roles. This assertion justifies the position of women, 
in the labor force because of societal "need." According to some,* the posi- 

^.tions women fill are- inherently feminine. Yet the kind of work which is 



\ \ t 

highly valued in an industrial and technological society involves analytical 



^4 



ability, the ability to make relationships rather than physical strength or 
aggressiveness. A very cursory review of the educational literature dhows'' 
that men and women have equal ability to make relationships, learn cognitive 
skills and appear to be equally analytical (Maccoby & Jacklin, 1974) • B^^^/d 
(1971, p. 9) points out that the evidence is growing to show that there is 
greater variation among individuals in the same sex than between the sexea* 

However, the above message has not reached, or is slowly reaching, 'the 
important groups in the society who. contribute to the socialization of chil- 

dren. Only recently have educational counselors, textbook writers and pub- 

1 • ... 

lishers, school teachers, social scientists and media producers become aware 

y 

of sex discrimination and sex role 4^^reotyping. Because this paper is 



primarily concerned with children's television, the focus will be x>n the 
message that Is reaching children through that medium. The question can 

be asked whether or not girls, in' particular , are becoming aware through 

* \ ' • \ • ' ■ »^ 

tfele vision of the wide variety of occupational choices available to them,^ 

Are they becoming aware of the probability that they have other choices than 

becoming only wives and mothers? Does televisio^^J^resent women as» first 

class citizens who will contribute to the decision making process through 

government and community efforts; or are women presented only in ^oles Which 

r ■■ 

relate to their sex as these roles have been, stereotyped? In other words, ' 

i • ' ■ ■ ■ " ' . '.v ■ 

\are the roles presented only those traditionally seen as feminine? Tnfe ^basic 
position of all femi*nists, whether radical or liberal in their ideology, is 
that the message .which Is pi^esenbed through television limits the freedom of 
ch\oice in females to develop their human potentfal, ^ 

PROGRAM CONTENT 



\ 



\ In order to document thiat in television ^ogramming males outnumber 
female^^^and that males are p^resented in more major roles and in a greater 
variet;y of roles than females, the content of commercial television has been 
analyzed rather thoroughly in recent years. Admittedly much of this research 
has beel(i undertaken by feminist groups who wanted data in otder to| justify 
their position that television along with textbooks, magazine stories, miivies 
and the novel show women (a^id girls) in limited roles ^ as passive^ rather 



^Content analyses of prime-time series show many people are portrayed 
as having nq discernible occupation, and those who do have assigned roles 
are presented in only a few occupations. Therefore, boys also are not pre- 
sented with ^ wide varietyof occupations (role models). However, men and 
boys are shown in many more occupational roles than women and girls. This 
has changed little over time and will be detailed in the section of this 
paper devoted to programming content. (See Head, 1954; De Flei^r, 1964; 
Gerbner, 1972;\ Sternglanz & Sorbin, 1974.) 



than active and as sex symbols rather than independent women who In many 
cases have to earn livings for themselves and their families' The. most com- 
plete of these recent content analyses have been done by women' s. groups in 
order to document the legal argument concerning the treatment/of women and 
womeh's issues on television as part of . license renewal challenges.^ Several 



of thi 



hese hav^ been published and widely circulated. Spe&ial attention has 
been given to portions of these studies devoted to television commerciaEls.' 
Courtney and Whipple (1974) compared four different analyses of women in 
television commercials. Two of these were originally part of license chal- 
lenges (Cantor, 1972a; Hennessee &*Nicholas, 1972). Although each of the 



studies can be rightfully criticized on methodological grounds, the consis- 
tency of the findings among them tend to mitigate^ the methodological issue. 
Courtndy and Whipple conclude that the four studies provide evidence that 

women are not portrayed as autonomous, independent human beings, but are i 

■ . . ■ • \ 

primarily sex^typed. They go on to say that if the results are viewed from \ 

^ ■ " . \ 

the perspective of the feminist movement , the criticisms are justified. 

Moreover, women's roles in society continue to' change and expand at a faster 

\ ■ 
rate than the advertisers' respo;cise during that time period covered by the 

studies (1*972-74). Advertisers are. lagging far behind role changes in their 

V 

portrayal of womfen. . , ^ 

There is evidence that in all programming females are outnumbered by 
males and given limited roles. In dramatic programming, for instance, women, 
and mpn are -presented according to patterned expectations. The content 



^There have been a number of petitions^to deny licenses of commercial 
stations filed with the Federal Coraniunications Commission by feminist coali- 
tions: WABC in New York City, WRC in WashingCbn, D. C, and all three 'com- 
mercial network affiliates in Lbs Angeles, California have had their licenses 
challenged. 



analyses done by thes- Cultural Indicators Project at Annenberg School of 
Communication (see Gerbner, 1972; Tedesco, 1974; Gerbner & Gross, 1974) 
show that sex, age and occupations 'in prime- time Series add up to a complex 
dramatic demography (Gerbner, 1972, p. 47). In the cast of characters ana- 



^lyzed three-guarters are male, American, middle and upper class, unmarried 

^' ■ - -v ■ ■ ■ 

and in the prime <lf life' (p. 45). Women typically represent romantic or 
family interest, close human contact and love. .Males can;, act in nearly any 
role, but rare is the female part that does not involve at least the sug- 
gestion of sex. Most women who are cast in-^other than romantic or family 
roles are marked for impotence or death (pp. 45-46). Those involved in this 
project have been* analyzing prtme-tlme series since 1967. In a sumniai^ ar- 
ticle of the data, 'Tedesco (1974) reports th^t during .the. years; 1969-1972 
there were 556 male leads and 219 female leads 'in the prime-time series. 
Male-female difference's in employment and marital status are striking. More 
than half the females are marriedi* Compared with, less than bhe-third of the 
males. Almost two*-thjLrds of the female major character^ have no discernible 
occupatiof^Js^ Females are presented as lacking independence. They are not 
usually found in adventure situation's; .they are younger than the men, more . 
likely to be married, and less likely to be empJ.oyed. She concludes: 

The focus on the different dramatic functions and other 
dissimilarities based on sex alone makes it difficult for men 
to view women as equals, for women to view themselves as equal ■ ^ 
to men and both sexes not to view' the male role as necessarily 
the more active, powerful and independent role. (pp. 119-121) 
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Children's Ptogramming 

Ther* have been extensive and thorough analyses of Saturday morning 
commercials-television. Many social action groups have required program, 
analyses to substantiate their claims that content may be harmful to chil- 
dren. In particular, those interested in the effects of commercial adver- 

2lG ' \ 
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tlaements and violence (Action 'for Children's Television, Council on Children, 
Media and Merchandising) have been examining ^this content for several years 
(se6 Barcus, 197i) / The'Nation&l Organization for Women (NOW) and other 

V, - , ; 

women's groups have mpnitored children's programming presented by the commer- 

* ■ - » »< ■ ■ 

•» » . • ■ ■ 

^elal networks as part of their larger "interest in how women are being pre- 
sente'd on television (Hoffman, 1972; Hill iard,. 1972) . The results of these 
consistently show there are fewer females than males and usually these^ew 
females are portrayed in domestic roles. Two recent analyses have bee^n done 
as part of academic programs. In order to fulfill the research requirement 
for advanced degrees , Busby (1974)* and Dohrman (1974). examined the way sex 
roles are presented to children. Busby looked at only commercial television; 

. • ■ ^ - ■ ^ 

Dohrman both coinmerdial and .public television. ^ Another recent analysis of 
commercially produced childrein^s prbgr^s has been 'done by Sternglan^ and 
Serbin (1974) who examine sex-role }>ehavior rather than role-|:ypes. 

Busty (1974) toxffiA there are thirty-four major male characters as com- 
pared to fourteen female' characters and sixty-six minor male ojiaracters to ^ 



six 

seventeen minor female characters in the Y^toon shows examined (p. 70>. 
The major malev chaifacters are shown in forty-two different occupational roles 
while the females are showt^ in only nl^^. The married women in the cartoons 
are never shown in jobs outside the hom^'^ The few women who did work for a 
living are clearly identified as single (p. 96). Her findings are similar 
to those of Hilliar^ (1972), Hoffman (1972), ahd BarcQs (1971). Barcus only 
examined sex role differences 'in the coipmercial advertisements shown diiting 
children's programs on Saturday Aornihg; 

Dohrman (1974) investigated the symiiolic message presented on a number 
of children's programs. Her sample included programs she has rlabeled "vari- 
ety-educational" shows; Sesame Street , Mister Rogers |^ifihborhood , Electric 



shows are specifically relevant/ tjo. this 



report because they are both entertainment ^nd Instructional. Three, Sesame 

street , Eli^ctric Company and Mister Rogers Nelja^hborhoo'd , have been >funded . . 

In part'by the United States .Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 

Her overall findings show that the male sex predominates; seventy- ' 

eight percent of all characters are male as compared' to twenty-two percent 

female. Moreover, those characters with ascribed poweslSor. authority are 

most likely to*be male. -In the abstract of the thesis, she states^that: 

The ^ most significant findings of 'the study were two: 1,^ 
not even the much laude<i varieJ^V-edMcatlonal programs^ such as V 
•Sesapie Street and. Electric Company weriB free of sexism and in 
" some cases were the worst' programs. . . 2. portrayal of the nmle 
child as exhibjl ting only the "good" active mastery behavior's... 
^ The child male vas almost significantly more^ masterful than the 
adult female. . / 

As evidence of her first finding, Dohrman (1974) indicates that the 
number of malfe characters always outnumbers the female characters whether 
the characters are real human beings, animals or fantasy chairacters such 
as puppets., For instance, Vthere a;re eighty-eight males compared to twenty- 
five females on Sesame Street , and on The - Electric C^oippany there are rhirty- 
three males compared to fifteen females (p. 230); 

Dohrman (1974) also reports on the number and Icinds of occupational 

" b ■ . " ; ' 

roles^resented on children's television* - Again her findings show sex^ dis- 

crimination. Of the seventy-two different kiitds of jobs iii all programs, 

' ' * 

sixty- fiv^ are held by males. In the variety-educational programs, only 
five are held by females.^ -Overall, females are concentrated in indoor non- 
authoritarian occupations such as dancer, teacher and nurse. Only one fe- 

male job, museum curator, is not sex-typed (p'l 162). Seven females are 

■ ■ . * 

shown doing homemaking activities, such as shopping and caring for children, 
but no males are shown doing these tasks (p. 163). Four of the seven hoyse- 



1 

■ * . "il . . ."• 
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wives anpear in the varietyeducational programs. ,5he can eludes that the 
messag©^ to girl viewers 'both inhibits a career choice and limits selection , 



an occupation to those already held by women. Maledf, ''on t4:ie other hand. 



havera wide career choice and can Imagine themselves as prestigious doctors 
and powerful politicians, strong outdoorsmen, aggressive law enforcers, or 
daring professional athletes. . * ^ 

Sternglanlz and Serbin (1974, p. 714) found that males and females are 
present "in. dramatically different numbers." Half of the most popular chil- 
dren's programs had to be discarded from the sample because they did not 
portray any females. Even with a sample selected for the presence of fe- ^ 
males, the females are a distinfct minority, ninety-two males and forty-five 
females. Their analysis Is different from the others reported because they 
^measure behaviors in order to see ^how appropriate sex roles are^presented 
to thfe child viewer. Males are significantly more likely to be aggressive, 
constructive and succorant* Females,* on the other hanti, are significantly 
more likely to be shown as deferent and as being punished for displaying 
a high level of activity -(p. 713). They conclude that commercially pro- 
duced television programs viewed by Amerfcan children do indeed carry dif- 
ferent .messages about th'e appropriate behavior for males and fei^ales. 

Children's Programming - Noncommercial 

As part' of . )a .larger study being undertaiken by the Women's Task Forqe 
of the Corporation^ for^^ublic Broadcasting (CPB) , which will be discussed . 

In greater detail in subsequent sections, the images, position and sex-role 

^' ' ' ' ■ ' . - 

assignments o.f male and female characters are being examined and compared. 

. , ■ - , 

The Task Force has collected data on all children's programming that came 

♦ . * 

over the Public Broadcasting System, (PBS) Interconnection during .the week^ 
of January 19-26, 1975. . * 



Because of the previous work on^dramatlc programming, both for chil- ^ 



dren and 'adults, and the analysis of television commercials, it was expected 

the results of this study would show^ females 'as unequal to malfs, both in 

' r ' 

the number presented and roles assigned. " Dohrman. (1974) found this to be 

the case. Indeed, the preliminary results Indicate men and women, boys and 

girls are clearly sex-typed on public television. Also, the findings show 

that male characters are more likely than female characters to be given 

« 

' occupational roles which have higher status and assumed power. Moreover, 

the males are assigned a greater variety of roles even when the numbers of 
each sex are controlled. However,, iri 'absolute numbers there are many more 

• . V ^ 

males than females.^ The ratio is approximately two males to every female, 
this is true for all children's television which is presently being shoWn 
on public television. Also; in those shows which present letters and num- 
bers as spot*^segments, similar to commercial advert:^.sements, the voice-overs 
are very likely to be masculine. This is one of the consistent results of 
all monitoring and content analyses; -when voice-overs are used, a female 
is unlikely to be given that.role.- In Sesame Street , Vill^ Alegre , an<J 
Electric Cqlfpany approximately three-quarters of the voice-overs are male. 
In commercial advertisements, Dominick and Rauch*^ (1972) , Cantor (1972a )», 
Sdreen Actors Guild (1974) report approximately ninety percent male voice- 
overs. Thus, the children's programs are an improvement over commercial 
advertisements. ^ 

The ma^or emphasis in the Task Force analysis is the role assignments 
for male and female characters in order to* see if public television also 
" , sex stereotypes ancK narrowly, defines masculinity and femininity in< the same 

'way commercial television does. In this analysis occupational, familial and 
other social roles are scrutinized to see* if traditional rol^s and sex-typed 
O . occupajfeions, such as secretary, teacher andr nurse, are assigned to females,^ 



while thales are assigned* the more powerful tole^ with higher) status. The 
programs being analyzed are: Sesame Street '(five episodes). The Electric 
company (five episodes). Zoom (four episodes). Mister Roger* s Nelgbborhood 
(five* episodes). Villa Alegre (five episodes), and Carrascolendas (one 
^isOde) . . ^ ^ ) 

Besame Street is an hour-long daily television program designed to 
^instruct preschool children, particularly the disadvantaged. Eight million 
dollars were. spent to create and produce the series. This money was con- 
tributed by the Carnegie Corporation, the Ford Foundation, the United States 
Office of Education and the Corporation for Public Broadcasting. From .it 
inception thei;e has been criticism from feminists because the programs do 
not show sex role diversity; males are stereotyped as dominant and aggres- 
sive, females *as traditionally homemakers (Gardner, 1970; Qathey-Calvert , 
undated; Bergman, 1972; Lesser, 1974, p. 198-200). In answer to this crit- 
icism. Lesser has stated that Sesame Street stresses the importance of strong 
male identification figures for inner-city children (p. 199). Also, accord- 
ing to him. Sesame Street chows men as having warm, nurturing relationships 
with young children but not at the expense of misrepresenting or excluding 
feminine models. However, he .goes on to aay that it is necessary to make 
some trade-offs, and the show coulid not be, everything to everybody (p. 200).' 
The .content analyses indicate that the trade-off seems to be in favor of 
the male disadvantaged child, hot the female child. 

Other programs funded by the United States pffice of Education appear ' 
to subscribe to the same philosophy, vllla Alegre apd Carrascolendas are ; 
founded under the* Emergency School Aid Act. Their purpose is |p appeal to 
Hispanic (Chicanos, Cubans, Puerto Ricans, etc.) and Anglo children^ both 
programs *are bilingual, part English and part Spanish.* Villa Alegre is 
modeled after Sesame Street with modular J.zed segments. Each show consists 



^ '-is' 



of pei^aps^ a dozen different elements, many musical, half film, half live 
on tape. It Is intended for children from three to nine years old. A cur- 
sory review of the monitoring data shows it also presents females with lim- 
ited, choices and limited acting roles, 

Carrascolendas deals with cultural pride, the env?rnnmeut and with the 
challenges children face in the process of living and in the challenges of 
growing up (Teacher's Guide, undated, p.*l). The show features' a female 
detective. Pepper. However, Senorita Hernandez, the school teacher, is 

OS r 

'being replaced in the second year's production, forty episodes, by a male 
who was described as being very "masculine." The^ rationale for this is 
simil^ to that given by Lesser (1974) for having a niale school teacner on 
Sesame Street ; this character will provide the males with a role model which 
diverges from the usual 'occupational stereatype for teachers. .While no one 
can object to having male role models which open up occupational choices 
for young boys, it appears that this is done by limiting female characters 
who are already unequally presented. Even though the cast of characters 
appear to be evenly divided^ between the sexes,' malec zre predominant on 
the sc^en. The major problem for all programs appears to be institution-, 
aiized and unconscious sexism, perhaps more so for Villa Alegre and 
Carrascol endas because of the pro-male bias in the Hispanic cultures.^ 

— ; — T" "i ^ 

Public television was established as. an alternative to commercial p^- 
• gramming so that a "wide variety of programs of Excellent quality would be 
made available to all Americans, a^id that Federal commitments wotild be made 



« ^There.are t^n series presently in production which are authofized 

under the Emergency School Aid Act. Their purpose is to support desegre- 
gation .and to help meet problems incident to minority group^ isolation. I 
was able to view two episodes of twp different series, Mundo Real and Getting 
Over^' One segment of Mundo Real features a s\trong, young female (Puerto m 
^ Rican) who shows independence and courage. When these are finished 'they 
pnyp"" should be ifioriitpred ^to find out if there have/been overall changes. 



to ensure ad€?quate financing of such activities" (Lee and Pedone, 1974, 
p, 1). Originally public television was envisioned as both entertaining 
and instructional. It was toped that; the meditim would provide diversity, 
j-aise standards and tastes, and provide l,nformation that would lead to 
greater satisfaction from work and play (The Report of the Carnegie Com- 
mission on Educational Television, 1967, p. 14-15). There is no question 
that public television's programming for children. is superior to that pre- 
sented^on commercial television.'' It is more diverse; it presents educa- 
tional material in an entertaining way; and there is much less violent con- 
tent and no commercial advertisements. However, It does appear that public 
television doe^ not. meet the, goals for children in the; presentation 'of role 
models. Because of the low frequency of female characters and because 
there arte so few role models shoyn, public television is as narrow and lim- 
ited as commercial television. 

^ WOMEN IN PRODUCTION 
Along with the analyses >6f children's pr"ogramming, the Corporation 
for Public Broadcasting's T^sk Force Is investigating at^d will make recom- 
mendations concerning three distinct, but complementary areas: (1) achiev- 

Ing an honest and well-rounded Image of women in all programming; (2) inte- 
nt " ■ ' ■ 

grating women into all areas of the broadcast media; and (3) striving for 

f. 

thorough coverage of issues' pertinent to women (see Media Report to Women , 

* t 
January, 1975). Essentially the task force is examining both programming 

and employment, ^ . 

As far as can be discerned at this <.ti5:ieu, this study is the first that 
addresses the issue of women lA pj^blic television in a systematic and or- 
ganized fashion. Simultaneously a study of women (and girls) is being con- 
ducted by the United Stated Civil Rig]its Comraissioii and directed by Helen 
Franzwa, who is examining the participation of minorities and women in radio 
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and television froft the standpoint of equal economic and employient oppor- 
tunity rights. The primary focus of the study will be |n iA-depth look 
at the whole decision-making process and the decision-make^^ that yiH pro- 
vide significant insights and useful information about the origins o"f 
imagery which offends and^may be socioeconomically harmful ta women a?.d 
minorities (see Media Report to Women. September, 1974, p. 5)., As part of 
this study, the portrayal of 'women and both minority and white, in 

commercial W public television will be investigated along with discrim- 
inafion iri employment (Letter, January 27, 1975 from Helen Frdhzwa, Projept » 
Direc^tor) . 

The apparent reason for the neglect until now of the decision-making 
proq^of public television appears to be obvious. Public television is 
assumed to be more liberal in its policies conceruing women and minorities. 
Also, the audience for public television has traditionally been considered 
, negligible compared to the audience for commercial broadcasting. As will 
•be shown in the forthcoming section on the audience, this is not true for 
children's programs in particular. However, as the figures for the employ- - 
ment of women become available and as the audience for public programing, 
especially f o^-^chlldren ' s programs, has grown, there has been an increasing 
■ interest in the decision-making process ajid how the images come on" the screen^ 
Ther^ are few studies on how children's programming is produced and 
selected. Those available, as with most of the research on television, con- 
cerns either advertising or the selection of violent content (see Leifer. 
Gordon, & Groves, 1974; Melody, 1973; Cantor, 1972b). The. Cantor study is 
the only one which has any relevance to the topic under discussion. During 

the interviewing of producers and writers of the animated shows mdde espe^ 

"* » 

cially for Saturday morning television, it was discovered that the Sesame 

* • 

S'^^Q^*: animated segments were subcontracted for production by Children '.s 

2.^A 
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Television Workshop. Also at th^.t time few women were in positions which 
allowed them treative. control. Although there have been few systematic 
stuijies since then, evidence is that there has beeif no significant change 
(interview with Screen Actor Guild official, July, 1973). 

^ • 

Employment and Public Television ' ' ' 

In public televiaion males far outnumber females by a large margin 

- ' % * 

in all higher ranked job categories. The Federal Communications Commission 
^(FCC) has collected employment^ data from television stations for four years ^ 
(see Appandix A for information concerning Federal Law on employment). The 
United Church of Christ has compiled these statistics and issued several 
annual regorts. The following is from "Preface" ot the 1974 report / 

(Jennings and Jefferson, 1974, p. ii>: 

Q \ ' ■ . ■ ■ 

...the 122 non- commercial stations in the four year comparative 
analysis showed an increase in full time 'employment. In 1^74, 
the proportion of minority group employees at nOn-commerclal 
stations was 12%, roughly equal to that found, at cpnmercial sta- 
tions. In 1971, the proportion was 9%; in 1973, 11%.' However, 
these increases occurred mainly in large metropolitan stations. 

The proportion of women employed full time by non-commercial 
stations was greater than that of commercial stations, increasing 
from/28% in 1971 to 30% in 1973 to 31% in 1974. 

As in commercial television, the non-commercial stations \ 
increased the employment of minorifies and women in the upper 
three job categories: Officials and Managers, Professionals 
and Technicians... In 1971 the proportion of minority group mem- 
bers in these upper-level positions was 6*%* In 1973 and 1974 
the proportion was 9%. The porportion of women in these three 
categories was 6% in 1971, 9% in 1973 and 11% in 1974. 

...Eight stations (6%) had no women on thej.r full time staffs 
and 21 (16%) reported none in the upper three job categories. 
Eighteen stations (14%) reported no women and no minorities in 
the upper three job categories. ♦ . ? 

This report calls two things to the attention of the reader. The first 
is that there is no independent verification of the information that is sup- 
^ plied by the. station.' Secondly,* the report shows a startling increase' in - 
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upper level jobs for. both minorities and women and a decline in clerical 
and service positions., Jefferson and Jenpings (1974) raise two 'questions: 
do more executives need fewer clerks to ser<re them? Do larger staffs need - 
less janitorial service? They believe that the FCC should investigate 
^hese questions because .it appears bo them that broadcasters reclassify 
rbw level workers into the upper job categories. .- . • ' 

The Corporation for Public Broadcasting (CPB) also has reported on" 
tlj^e -employment patterns of minority groups and women among 128 public tele- 
vision licensees that have been in operation in the United States during 
1971-1974 (CPB Report, 1975). The total number of women has increased from 
28.5 percent in 1971 to 30«4 .percent in 1974. The proportion of females 
in full-time employment waa 28.5 percent in 1971 and 29.8 percent in 1974. 
During the four-year period, all female full- and ^part-time employees^n- 
creased by 18.6 percent, while male employees increased 1^ 8.3 percent. 
This employment pattern was ale?, true in full-time .employment . The increase 
for female* w^s 18.3 percent and for males^t was 11.1 percent during the 
same period, f he proportion of female workers is much greater among minor- 
ity employes than among total employees. In managerial positions the num- 
ber of female employees has decreased during the four year period. 

The figures, ^occupation, ate not available for 1974. In 1973 there 
were only three female general managers as compared to 118 male general 
managers. In the four top paying occupations, general manager, 'station 
manager, operations manager and program manager, males appear to receive 
better pay than females. For instance, the average salary for male pro- 
gram managers is $16,001, and for, females with the same job title the salary 
is $13,086. .fhis, of cdbrse, "could b6 a function of length of service on 
the job and is presently under investigation^^ 
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In actual produ c tion^ jobs where presumably decisions are made about 

m 

content for programs, there are 80 female producer-directors as compared 
to 429 males. and only one female film director '^s, compared to 75 males. 
There is a catch-all cf^egory, "all other professionals;" which ^has 266 
females and. 248 males. It is unclear what these people Hn, It is unknown 
whether this includes writers, for instance. 

■ The employment patterns for secondary organizations which produce 

■ ^^^^^^^ * 

shows for public broadcasting, such as Children's Television Workshop, 
i, • * ^ 

makers of Sesame Street and The Electric Company , and Bilingual Children's 
-/ ■ . . ^ » 

Televisiorr, Inc., makers of Villa Alegre , are not known. 

* ■ — — ' 

It was noted earlier^in the section on programming that there are 
fewer female than male characters in all'**children' s television program- , 

ming and that mal^ characters are likely to be shown in more active, Im- 

■. ' \ ■ ■ p . 

portant roles. Clearly, the sex of the major producer does not seem to 

■ . . ■ ' \ ' . 

make a difference in this regard, since both Sesame Street and Carrascolendas 

■ _ ♦ 

w^re originated and produced by women. Therefore, one could argue that the 
employment of women in declsion-makiiig and with creative responsibility 
would not guarantee that p^rdgramming would be less sexist. In a study of 
prospective journalists and broadcasters, Orwant and Cantor (1974) tound * 
that women (journalism students) hold the same stereotype's:) as men concerning 
the kinds of entertainmertt aind news women want to read or view.^ Although 
the number of studies of communicatoi^s is increasing, no one has addressed 
the question of whether or not women are more likely to produce and create 
non-sexist^^rograms... ^However , there are some very encouraging indications 
of change. More women in communication appear to te concerned with the ^ 
changing roles of- women, both their own and others. However, the present 
situation is such that women are not likely to be found in positions of 
^ power and very few are responsible for programming decisions. Those who 

ERIC . 
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have responsible ppsitions do. not have the social support necessary to 
change what appears to be a general pattern in all media: 'males are fa- 
vored over females.. . , . 



• ' THE AUDIENCE % 

Ninety-seven p^cent o^, American homes have one or more television 
gets which are viewed on the average of 26 hours, 15 minutes per week (Lyle^ 
1974, p. 4). Women spend the most tipae viewing, 30 hours, 22 minutes, fol- 
lowed by children who view 26 hours, 01 minutes. Teen-agers spend the 
least amount of time at the sets. A consistent finding over the years is 
that the peak year for viewing is around 12 for childr^en.,^*!- Television view-r 
ing is one activity which cuts across all age groups ^,^^1. socio-economic • 

and ethnic groups. In 1974 public television was proviS'ed to 210 markets J 

, ). ' 

by 245 stations. As of that time public television's pp*tential audience 

was; limited by the fact Chat somewhere between twenty and thirty percent 
of the nation's homes were beyond the reach of usable off-the-air signals 
for public stations. Further restrictions are imposed on public television 
because 151 of the 245 stati^ons operate on UHF channel locations which lim- 
its. the available audience. ' 

Who is watching public television? As stated above, the potential 

0 ^ 

audience is limited by the availabili^ty of the programs because of the 
nature of public television. Yet during the course of a week in 1973-74 
broadcasting season, television sets in some twenty million'* homes were tuned 
to public television at least once, roughly the same number reached by a 
popular prime-time program on a commercial stations. This estimate is based 
on data from the A. C. Nielsen Co.'s national sample of metered homes (Lyle, 
1974, p. 6). Prime time consi^fs of the evening hours, generally 7:30 p.m. 
to 11:00 p.m. 
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More • Important tl^n the. prime- time audience Is the growth of children's 

audience since the Inception of public television and especially the Impact 

of the children's programs provided by the national Interconnection of the 

Public Broadcasting System (PBS). It Is indisputable that these programs 

have provided public television with ^its greatest "success" to date, Iri a. 

four week period during the winter of 1974 i Sesame Street reached almost a _ ^ 

fourth of the nation's television households (23, 3* percent) ; Electric 

Company reached 14*.5 percent and Mister Roger's Neighborhood reached 10,5 

percent. Combined these tliree programs account^for 26.6 percent .of public 

television househoiasf^l7,609,bOO homes. Obviously there was a great over- 

, *' ■ 

/ lap of the audiences of the three Individual programs. They were the only 
' public television ^rograTH|f reaching 9,6 percent of the nation's .television 
homes, and account for almost a fourth (twenty-three percentf) of public 
television's audience In this <lperlod (Lyle, 1974, p. 14-15), The most sue- ^ 
cessful pf the children's television programs is Sesame Street , but others 

ar^^ successful as well."^ Zoom is designed for the 9-12 year old audience 

.. ^ •* 

, and J is distributed by PBS during prime time. It reache^s one of the very 

largest individual audiences among prime-time national public television 

offerings. Only Masterpiece Theatre surpassed the weekly average of homes 

reached by Zoom over the four week period, Jan, 28 - Feb 24, 1974 (Lyle, 
J — — • 
• • ■. . • • ■ 

1974, p, 16, and figure 8), Not only is the aud-ience large^ but the Nielsen 

data indicate that its audience is overwhelmingly composed of children under 

ll for whom the program is intended. 

According to Schramm, Lyle and Parker (1964) in 1961, the presence 

■ ■' ■ ^ . ■ . ^ ■ 

of. blue collar families in the educational television audience was an ex- 
ception. Watching educational television was much more common and, appar- 
ently, more approved and valued behavior ajnong better-educated, high soclo- 
6 economic groups. Ten year^later this is no longer true because of the 
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children's programs, especially Sesame Street , Large sample surveys in ' 
a dozen markets of varying sizes have shown that public television audi- 
ences do include large proportions of IcJWer socio-econfami^c groups, meas- • 
ured by such indicators as educational attainment and occupation (Lyle, 
1974,-^F?5!^21). For instance, in a large sample survey done in the Boston 
area in 1973, children's programs alone accounted for 53.7 percent of the 
public television homes where the head had not finished high school, con- 
trasted to only Z.6 percent of those where the head had finished. college. 
A New York study done in 1972 showed that 64.5 percent of public television 
homes where the head of household ^had not finished high school named only 
children's programs in contrast to 38.8 percent of those where^ the head 
had finished college. In Denver, education showed little difference in 
the patterns of public television usage (Lyle, 1974, p. ^3a). 

Not only are public television programs reaching a relatively large 
portion of the lower socio-economic groups, but this includes various mi- 
norities as well. The large isanple studies of various cities show that 
the overwhelmljig amount of minority viewers are watching children's pro- 
grams, not prime-time public television. Because the target audience for 
Sesame Street ^is the disadvantaged children, it can be said that the pro- 
gram is a success. However, the sex ratio of the, minority audience for 

... , # . 

the children's programs is not known because Nielsen ratings and other sur- 
veys do not break the audience down by sex below the age of twelve. 

Less recent. and less complete data indicate that among older children, 
girls watch television more than boys. Stgin and Friedrich (1972) found 
that the average viewing time of nursery school age boys was 34.56 hours 
as compared to 32.44 hours for girls. Chaffee and McLeod (1972) found that 
junior ^jiigh school and high School girls watched more than did boys .of the 
same age group. Lyle and Hoffman (1972 a & b) a^so reported- similar findings 
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although their data show less differences between the sexes and f( 
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:ewer hours 

• o 

6 - . ■ 

of television viewing for all children. Regardless of the study,, there 
seems to be general agreement that young children (under twelve) watch more 
television than do adolescents and that there is a sex difference in pro-- 
.gram pxef^ret(C^ between the sexes, especially during adolescence and early 
adulthood. C ] ' 

t 

\ ' ■ ■ r. 

Learning from Television ' 

^ The evidence as- to whether chlJ,drBn^leam--s ax rol e b ehavier^re m t e l e"- 

vision is indeed limited. Only Frueh and McGhee (1975) have repo/ted find- 
ings related to this question. There is not space to review the disparate 
-■ findings from a number of sources to show that children learn and are 'so- 
clalized from television. There hav;e been "^feveral kinds of issue oriented 
research each with i£s own assumptions. Most of the attention has been 
given to the issue of vlolence^n film and television. -Another issue area 
of Inquiry has been instructional television. Originally the question was - 
asked if face-to-face instruction was more effective than learning from 
audio-visual materials. More recently , those involve.d in educating* the 
young seem to accept the importance of both and have been concerned with 
the Icinds of audio-vi'guai material that can attract audiences and make 
learning more effective (see Lesser^ 1974; Lumsdaine & May, 1966). A 
third major area of inquiry has been how children learn political behavidr.* 
Media, and television in particular, are seen as. only one kind of many 
pos-sible political socializers (Hyman, ^959; Greenstein, 1961). More re- 
cently; the effects of commercial advertising (Ward, 1972) and the present- 
ation of minority groups have "been researched. These areas mentioned are 
not oiecessarily mutually exclusive 'nor all inclusive. 

Three major emphases in this research stand out: one is how children 
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fnodel theix behavior (socialization); a second is how children learn cog-- 
nitive skills, information and knowledge; and the third examines the choices 
of media and how various media ^re/used. The methodologies vary in the mul- 
titude of studies relating to children and television from the» controlled 
experiment to the observation of children in their natural setting. Chil- 
dren-have been surveyed ^ and the results of educ'StlonaJL programming have- 
been evaluated to find out what, if anything, children learn from particular 
programs (Ball & Bogatz, 1970; Bogatz & Ball, 1971; Paulsow. 1974). Few of 
the studies have^bn^defed^^ex^rcH^e^^^ as t he dependent — 

variable (see Ffueh & McGhee, 1975). Almost everything that i^ said about 

learning sex roles from television (and other media) is conjecture. Therd* 

- fi> ■ 

is no question that this is a neglected area of research .and has been rec- 
ognized as such by researchers^or some time (see NIMH, 1972; and. Rubenstein, 
1974). ; > 

A study,, presently in- progress, does addtfess the issue. Leslie A. 
McArthur at Brandeis University ( see That 51 Per Cent , p. 29) is exam- 
ining- the effects of television and books on sex role beliefs and behavior 
of nursery school children. Her goal is to determine what factors generate 
tlje stereotyped beliefs people hold regarding^ what nstitutes sex appro- - 
priate" and "sex inappropriate" beharvior as w^ll as to discover means of 
broadening people's conception of behavior permissible for each sex. As, of 
now her results are unpublished. ^ ' 

When researching the relationship of television viewing and behavior, 
sex is often considered atheoretically , even though it is reported and ap- 
pears to be conceptualized as; a major independent variable. Reasons for 
the differences between boys and girls are usually explained by commonly 
held stereotypes or not explained at all. As an examplp see Bailyn . (1959) 
which is disicussed below. 
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Several of the studies relating vlpl^ence on television to "aggressive .. 
behavior have looked at the differences between boys and girls. Two stud- 
ies done a decade apart cof relate viewing habits with the attitudes that 
result from the viewing, ttailyn (1959) found thaftfoys and girls who viewed 
a large amount of prograiraningj^^.ef erred programs with aggressive content. 
However, she found that boys \^o. viewed aggressive ^content' reacted differ- 
ently from the giVls. This finding: is a complex one which suggests to 3ailyn 
that girls are more confprming and rewarded foV this conformity. The function 
of mass medi^ for the child ia , reflected, in'^hisj psychological predisposition 
and ir|fluenc$s his modes of behavior. For the iirls,''this is not so. There- ^^^^ 
fore,, one might conclude that television is nor the culprit^ btit predisposi- ^ 
tions, *family .characteristics arfd sex itself. 

.Domini ck and Greenberg (1972) r^ortrdif fereftt findings. They fpunci 

that preteen girls wfio were more regularly exposed to television violence 

. ^ / ^ . ' ■ ' 

eieoressed more willingness to use violence than did those less exposed 

:(p. 327). Their main finding is that family attitudes toward aggression, 

as reported by the, child, showed the most persistent' relationships to the 

child's aggressive attitudes, but television exposure also made a consis- , 

tent, independent contribution to the chi;Ld' s* notions about violence. Girls, 

as well ks boys, yho expressed attitudes which favored violent solutions to 

problems had h'igh exposure to violence on television. The vast number of 

'studies which gathered data on girls should be systematically analyzed for 

sex differences in relation to medik use and ^exposure. 

I ^ ^ The findings of seven different ^udies done over a period of^ several 

decades show that boys are more interested in news and history, girls in 

literature and home-type books (Hyman, 1959) . Greenstein (1961) consi4ers 
j> ' . . ■ , ^ . ^ ' ^ 

* the'^te findings are due to "psychological" differences in boys and girls. ^ 

rD?r" However, he makes. it clear that the$e^' differences may be learned and not ^ 

hfiiinniiinrfTiTiaiia ■ - 
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\ ■ 
inherently masculine or fepinine. ^e states that adult sex differences in 

political behavior have roots in early pre-adult variation in exposure and 
response to media characteristics . Family status and characteristics of 
parents are also important. The media stndies point out almost consistently 
that there is a sex variation in media preference (also see Schramm, Lyle» 
& Parker, 1964; Lyle & Hoffman, 1971 a & b). Greenstein attributes this 
to the need to conform to cultural definitions of masculinity and femininity. 

There 'is little doubt , that the content of children's television has 
defined femininity narrowly'J thereby perpetuating possible antiquated cul- 
tural definitions of masculinity and femininity. In a recent study p*ueh 
a^d McGhee (1975) found that there is a relationship -between high amounts 
"tof^ldvision watching and traditional sex role development. In their brief 
research not§, they suggest a causaj. connection between the two variabj.es 
because the content of television 'portrays both female and male roles as 
traditionally sex-typed.- While television alone cannot account for sex dif- 

ferences in beh4vior, a case can be made that content which provides urire^l- 

* ' ' ' / 

istic 43r f^w models of women's changing structural position, both ^ the 
labor force and the; home, does contribute to the socialization of women and 
narrowly defines her rolje. The ide^ of ^deeply ingrained sex role behavior, 
especially in'politic^, leads Gre,enstein (1961) to "suggest tKat sex differ- 
erices .in political behavior will not disappear unless all the various, agents 
of socialization (family, school, church, media, etc.) no longer define 
women's and girls' roles as subsidiary to\en. 

c . ■ • ^ 

* * • • *> 

CONCLUSION " THEORETICAL AND POLICY CONSIDERATIONS 

^ ^ With the rebirth of feminism in the 1960 s 'the role of women in American 

I 

society has biecome a major public issue. Historically, American women have 
played a more active part in the growth and development of the . nation than 



one would realize from the way they i^re portrayed in all television pro- 
gramming.- Presently, if one watched th6 programs designed for children, 
the picture of the sexes that^emerges is inconsistent with changes fe- .r,, 
males have experienced in the last decade, and in no way reflects the 
female position in the social structure. At the present time over forty ^ 
percent of the work force are women, many of \^thom are married with chil- 
dren under six. . It Ts estimated that many yo^ng girls in high ^hool 
today, 1975, will be a ^a^t of the labor fprce for 35 years. Their work 
^expectations are not much different from their male contemporaries* The 
television programming these female high school students have seen (an 
estlma}:ed 13,500 hours b]pthe time they are twelveO has presented them 
with a view of the ^world that is not onlsy unrealistic but which may have 

affected ^their psychological outlook (Steirifeld, 1973). Thpugh the evi- 

*■, ■ ^ ■ 

* * - ^ 

dence is mostly conjecture from studies addressed primarily to cognitive 

• ' • * 

learning of basic skills and to the relationship of violent content to 

aggressive behavior, it appears that children do model behavior from tele- 

yisiofi content. Therefore, if televisibn programming has affected the 

female's self concept, she will be mote likely to have conflicts ^bout 

her choice of occupation -and the relationship of work to her role as a 

wife and mother. Moreoyer, she is likely to consider males the superior 

sex who are able t.o do^many more things than, she and who will dominate 

in the work world. Her occupational choice^ wi'll be limited to traditional 

roles, such as i^acher, secretary or nurse^, regardless of her . talfent and ^ 

ability. / ^ . 

,J^or the above reasons, feminists and, more recently, social scientists 

* - ■ 

have pt^otested the way females and males have been portrayed in* television 

■ . ■ ' ■■ 

programming of all types. Social action groups are coiivinced that not 
only is the changing role of womien being ignore^^but that all young chil- 
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dren, both males and females, are being v^presented with content th^^t lim^ 
Its their choices, and thus they are less likely to become self-actual- 

- ■, ' ■ - I ^ ■ 

ized, productive members of society. . * J" . 

Theiy;^ appears to be llttlje recognition that one-half of all minority 
group children aire girls and that these girls will become women who are 
.very likely to have to earn a living, support themselves and possibly 
head a family un^lt. In March-, 1972, there were 6.2 million ^families 
headed by women, and twenty-five percent of these were^lack (Department 
of Labor, 1973). The number of female heads of households has increased 
in the last decade and there is no reason to believe that this trend will 
reverse. The role models being presented through the medium of television 
not only llm^t choices and ability to self;-actualize, but may ev^n be dys- 
functional fo^^JSJie^ larger society because talents and abilities will not 
be developed. *This is speculation; except for the Frueh and McGhee study 
(1974), little research on this subject has been done; If the justifica- 
tipn ^ correct that^ violent content leads to aggressive behavior'/ then 
there is no reason to doubt that television content also can help shape 
sex-role concei>tibns and' behavior (see. Bandura, 1969; Liebert, Neale, & 
Davidson, 1973; Lyle & Hoffman, 1972 a & b; Leif er et al. , 1974; Lesser, 
1974). 

Research Suggestions 

Because of the lack of knowledge about lk>w television viewing influ- 
ences sex-role behaviors and attitudes, more\r<Bsearch is necessary. As 
far as can be ascertained at this time, only ()ne project is being funded 
which directly addresses this topic; McArthur at^Brandeis University is 
studying the effects of television and books on d'ex role beliefs and be- 

V 

havior of nursery school children. 
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The call for research, on topic did not originate with this ry: 

port. 'The National Institute of Mental HealtH Research Workshop, TV and - 

Social Behavior Workshop (NIMH, 1972) recognized tKat^tudles of racial 

and sex role stereotypes should be encouraged. Also, Rubensteln . (1^74, 

p. 86) states that "research should Investigate the ways television rein- 

fbrces social stereotypes: the role women, the attributes of ethnic 

groups, the characteristics df peo|^ In different social classes." 

The purpose of this report Is Hot to delineate a specific research 
- . • . * 

agenda but to call attention to how little Is knowp about the various ele- 

ments of the communication process as this relates to sex role Imagery and 

s 

pottrayalj. Research on this topic should Include thfe whole communication 
prpcess, not just the effects on children./' 

(1) There Is need' for more research on how the values and beliefs of the 
communicators Influence the communication process; on how programs are for-^' 
mulated, produced and finally broadcast." There have only been a very few 
studies addressing the questions relating the Interaction of the television 
conftaunlcators and the system In which they work (Cans, 1970; Cantor, 1971; 
Cantor 1972b, Baldwin & Lewis, 1972; Elliot, 1972; Melody, 1973). None 
of these consider the values of communicators in relation to their sex or 
their beliefs about sex-role^. This can be ^exp^ained because females were 
not Involved in the production, selection and broadcast of the content be- 
ing investigated. Though they are few in number, there are women involved 
in all phases of children's progrsamning on public teieylsion. 

Related to this, there ;Ls more research needed on work Itself in pro- 
duction companies, the secondary organlzatdons which are responsible for 
producing shows for children, in order to find out how women and minprities 

— • • ; ' 

' * ^Xhf following research^ might be supported by Title IV of the Educatio 
Amendinflcs of 1974 (Women's Educational fiqulty). 
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are recruited and the kind. of work assigned to them* Will the content chang 
ad these organizations » licensees and- production companies employ and utl- 
llze more females In the actual creative work? There Is an opportunity for 

> ,'• * 

Applied and pure research to be dpne in this unesqplored area* The question 

.... ^ J . . ^ 

of social support tor minority employees, including women, and Impact of 

this on the selection of content Is not only a question for those Interested 

In 'equal employment but also for those Interested In the larger questions 

of work and the manufacture' of cultural symbols* * 

(2) There should be continuous research on the content that comes over the 
air. The programs provide a rich data source for those who are interested 
in social and cultural change. Further on a suggestion will be made for '' 
continuous monitoring for 'the specif Ic* purpose of calling attention to sex 
role stereotypes* Thus this research, as well as the research on the com- 
municators and communicating organizations, will have both policy and theo- 
retical implications. Gerbner (1972) and Wormley (1974) believe television 
content is an indicator of popular cultural trends and symbol systems. Also 
through monitoring, social relations ^nd^how these rjelations are structured 

; ■ ' ' ^ ' ■ 1 ■ • . ' ■ s. • 

can be analyzed. Content analysis serves several functions. It can be used 
to alert people to negative and positive images as.well^as provide material 
which "gives Information about the dominant social myths. 

(3) Obviously more information is needed on the effects of the content on 
children and their parents. Lelfer £t al . (1974) say that there is e itf^ug h 
research to suggest that^elevlsed violence contributes to aggressive 
havlor in children and adolescents. Only one study is available which shows 
how televised social stereotypes ^Ight contribute to the attitudes, beliefs 
and values of children (Fryieh & McGhee, 1975). Research is needed on hojf ' 
.content affects the self-Image and self-concept. children have of themselves; 
how television contributes to the modeling of behaviors and roles as this 
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relates to the portray,al of the sexeis. ; 

(4) Research Is also needed on parental attitudes, beliefs and values as 
this relates to sex-roles. This report has neglected the influence of edu*- 
cators and parents on television viewing and their possible reinforcement 
or counter-influence on the child. There is clear consensus throughout 
ail the literature that television supplements both education and child 
rearing practices. While televiewing is not often conceptualized as a pri^ 
mary soclalizer by most researchers, several have noted its Independent ef- 
fects. However, it Is clear that pareritaj^ guidance and 'their viewing habits 
are very Important in what children see and how much they watch. Our know- 
ledge is limited aboqt the relationship between the. combined' roles of tele- 
vision,, the home and school in child development (Leifer et al . , 1974, p. 237) 

(5) The question of how critical feedback, especially in the criticism 
from organized pressure groups, affects the creators of content* appears to * 
be of little concern to researchers. Producers of evening series and 
Saturday moii^ning cartoons tend to ignore critical letters regarding content. 
They claim that the net\<rorks are responsible for negative effects (Cantor, 
1971, 1972b). Also, Lesser (1974)* clearly is not impressed by the critical 
appraisals of Sesame Street . However, he is concerned about negative effeets 
using^^^e high target audience appeal' and the evaluat;ion results as feedback 
information which shows that the program is meeting its intended gokl. 
Leifer et al. (1974) report that Zoom w^s kept^ on the air because of Zoomalert 
a campaign to influence the CPB. ^ . . 

A relatively i^ew "feedback" mechanism is the use of license challenges, 
by social action groups in the society. The effect of such challenges on 
the conmiunicato^has not been explored. This relates directly to the itesue 
of fiifexism since so many of the license challenges of commeTclal stations 
have been undertaken by feminist groups who have been dissatisfied with the 
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way females are presented through the medium. 

Policy Considerations and Sugges^ons v ' 

. It Is not possible to end discrimination In content and employment . 
easily because the Inequality of the sexes Is a long standing historical 
reality. However, there are a number cf things that could be .liltdertaken 
immediately which would facilitate equal employment and equal presentation 
of rtie sexes on the air. In order to. improve research on and knowledge of - 
the"^ audience, Nielsen and other survey organizations should start reporting 
the sex composition of the audiences at all ages. This is clearly possible 
and should be simple to do. No doubt fgr Nielsen families, the data exist. 
When new audience scrveys are undertaken, this neglect should be remedied. 

Public television presently , devotes twenty-seven percent of broadcast, 
time to children's programming (K^tzman, 1974)^ Along with others, I ad- 
vocate that commercial -television should increase the number of hours of 
children's programming, and this programming should not be interrupted by 
commercial advertising. The FCC has within its powers the ability to reg- 
ulate the number of , hours devoted to such programming. It clearly has chosen 
♦ 

not to do this. If there were more hours available, then more diverse pro- 
gramming would be possible'. 

Leif er et al. (1974) have suggested that more commercial tlitte should 
be given to the replacement of pro^dupt advertisement with educational, spots 
and public service announcements which teach both cognitive skills and pro- 
social behavior. This is happening with network productions such as Multi- 
plication Rock, Grammar Rock, as well as the Office of Education sponsor- 
ship of thirty public service announcement is cdiicerning human relationships 
between children and adolescents of various social and ethnic groups. The 
basic purpose of the latter is to end minority and racial isolation and to 
counteract negative stereotypes held by different groups in society. ^ 
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The government supports the production of a number of public service • 
announcements"iir diverse arpas such as alcohol ectucation, recruitment to s 

the military services and drug control. "Commercial spots" could be devel- 

' ' . ' 

oped to show children of both sexes and their parents about the changing 

social world in the areas of education, work ai^d civic opportunities. Also, 

Maccoby and Jacklih's book. The Psychology of Sex Differences , (1974) could 

be seriali2ed in commercial style to show that commonly held myths are not 

always substantiated in research. For instance,' it could be shown that 

girls and boys are concerned with people; .that both are able to abstract 

ideas; and that girls believe they can influence their own fate. Their 

material would provide a rich source for at least thirty such announcements, 

equaling the number available on racial isolation and ethnic relations con- 

tracted under the Emergency School Aid Act. Such a series of announcements 

would contain both lessons in social psychology and would counteract sex 

role stereotyping. In these an equal number qf girls and boys should be 

shown. The educational value for parents and teachers is obvious. If they 

are presented in an entertaining format, children will also be attracted to 

them. This could be done without^ offending any social class., racial or 

ethnic group. In fact, all groups and both sexes should benefit. 

*The Corporation for Public Broadcasting should set up a permanent ad- 

,visory board which will carry but the- suggestions that will be forthcoming 

from the Woman's Task Force. Among its duties, the advisory groups could 

supervise continuous program monitoring and develop guidelines for producers. 

The purpose of this monitoring would be advisory only. Broadcasters and 

production houses may be unaware of how they are presenting sex roles and 

sex-inappropriate behavior. It is clear from the monitoring that has been 

done, from private conversations and other research that sex role stereo- 

typing is so prevalent it is probably unconscious. Many producers and writers 
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"might noj: "realize when they are being sexist. This is not ^belng suggested 
to limit individual freedom of speech but rather to enhance consciousness. 
No broaddaster or prdducer would be obligated to change content because 

^of a negative report on their* programs. Thffese reports could be available 

■» " ^ ' . 

to teachers and parents and would help them select programs that meet their 

\ ■ ■ 

individual needs. This could be further developed into a rating- service. 

The three commercial networks subscribe to the television code of the 
National Association of Broadcasters (NAB). The code has been revised sev- 
eral times since l^was adopted, but its essential furictipn is to keep 
governmental regulations minimal by avoiding program practices that "^of fend 
interest and pressure groups. Each rretwork program division has a section 
to approve or disapprove the content of shows, calle<f a "continuity accept- 
ance" or "broadcast standards." While I am not recommending that the 
Corporation for Public Broadcasting (CPB^) emulate network policy, it is 
unusual that the commercial networks can control content while public 
broadcasting cannot. Guidelines for screening content for sexism could be 
develojjpd. Models of such guidelines are available from textbook publishers, 
Scott, Foresman and McGraw-Hill. These guidelines would be similar to -the 
NAB code, especially section II [Responsiblity to Children] (Cantor, 1974, 
pp. 119, 219-223). 

The need for guidelines has been recognized by a number of different 
groups. For Instance, the National Commission on the Causes and Prevention 
of Violence suggests guidelines for television broadcasters, especially in 
presentation of news. The Office of Education has prepared guidelines, not 
yet adopted, for broadcasters in regard to employment practices. The Women's 
Equity Action League is preparing guidelines to help broadcasters eliminate 
sexism in all content. Including children's programs. Also, psychologists'* 
have made specific recommendations for the elimination of sex-role stereo- 
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typing in programs developed by the Children *s Television Workshop. While^ 
these have not been incorporat^ into either Sesame Street or Electric 
Company / they are available as an_additional source for writing of guide-^ 
lirfes (Know Inc., uridated). Even the United States Congress has suggested 
broad guidelines, to help film makers and broadcasters eliminate racial, 
religious and ethnic stereotypes. In 1971 the following resolution was 

passed: * . 1 ' . 

' ■ *k ^ - * 

...producers and distributors of motion pictures and 
television and radio shows should cease* the production' and 
distribution of those> films and programs which defame, stereo- 
type, ridicule, demean ot degrade, ethnic, facial or religious 
.groups. (United StateV dongresS, 1971, p. 22). 



the resolu- 



Not only should that resolution be amended to include sex but 

tipn should be translated into a usable code to guide the creators ofv content 

■* ■ 

Possibly when more is known about the effects of content which portrays 
females in so^ew^roles and in jsuch small numbers as compared to males, 
educator^ and parents together will work for change. In the meantimd, roles 
given to females and. males should be expanded so that more* role models are 
provided to all ^^hildren in order that individual growth is not dependent 
on out-moded definitions of masculinity knd femininity. 
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FEPERAL EQUAL OPPORTUNITY OBLIGATIONS FOR PUBLIC TELEVISION " 

(Derived "from: Public Broadcastipg Service Handbook 1974) 
Virtually all p|jblic* television broadcasters come under the juris- 

f 

diction and the broad investigative and enforcement powers of the Equal 
Employment Opportunity Commission (PEOC).^ Also, the Federal Communications 
Commission (FCC) rules impose significant "affirmative action" employment 
obligations on all public broadcasters. The basic federal EEOC legisla- 
tion is Title VII of the 1964 Civil Rights Act. 

The Federal Communications Commission (FCC) and other federal agen- 
cies having EEO enforcement responsibilities have relied extensively on 
the provisions of Title VII in drafting their own anti-discrimination rules 
and regulations. Title VII prohibits discrimination in employment* on the 
basis of "race, color, religion, sex or national origin." Since March 
1974, the EEOC itself can commence a lawsuit whete its investigation of 
a complaint results in a finding of reasonable cause of belief that dis- 
crimination has occured.' The FCC has adopted its own EEO rules, as part 
of its broad power to regu^ade broadcast activities, to serve the public 
interest, convenience and necessity. All broadcast licensees, regardless 
of number of employees, are covered by the FCC anti-discrimination policy. 
Title VII does not require affirmative action but the FCC does. In a re- 
cent opinion, the FCC explains Affirmative Actiot^. 

Affirmative action requires licensees to do more than 
ensure employment neutrality with regard to race,* color, religion, 
national origin or sex. Affirmative action requires licensees 
to make additional effort to recruit , employ and promote quali- \ 
fied members of minority and women groups. (Memorandum Opinion^ ' ■ 
and Order, 444 FCC 2d, 734, 736, 1974) 



In enforcing its equal employment* opportunity rules, the FCC posesses 
an overrlcfing power that the EEOC does not, the power to deny the original 
grant or renewal of a* broadcast license. Though it has not yet done so, 
the FCC may impose fines for violations of EEO rules. Also, the FCC can 
order licensees to take corrective action. The FCC has in recent months 
ordered corrective measures against boUi^ public and commercial licensees. 
Every^. statiQn must file an annual employment report on FCC Form 395 show- 
ing total male and female employment by job lervel. It*was from the com- 
pletion of such reports that the figures -reported in the employment section 
became available. Also, every pijj>lic and commercial station must file 
for renewal every three years. As part of their license renewal applica- 
tioif (in Section VI of FCC Form 342) each station submits a comprehensive 
written affirmative action program, a detailej^ report on the impleme^nta- 
tion of the station's EEO program and its effect oii the hiring of minority- 
group and |emale dpplicatjftl. Also, each station must file a description 
and status report on all complaints of employment discriiaination brought 
against the .station with any federal state or local 'agency. With respect 
to the license granting and renewal process, to date the FCC has neither 
denied a broadcast license because of discrimination in employment nor re- 
quired a full hearing on charges of dfscriminatipn. ' 

Besides Title VII of the Civil Rights Act and the FCC rules on non- 
discriminatijon, many public ^television licensees, severaf of the support- 
•Ing organizations and a^r producers of programs contracted under the 
Ekiergency School Aid Act are subject to anti-discrimination requirements 
imposed on federal contractors by Executive Order No. "11246. The Executive 
Order requires that all federal contracts and subcontracts in excess of 
$10,000 include an EEO clause by which tl\e contracting org^niz;0tion prom- 
ises to "take affirmative action to insure that applicants are employed, - 



and that employees are treated during employment, without regard to their 
race, color, religion, sex or national origin." Moreover; contractors with 
50 or moire employees and with contracts totaling $50,OdO or more, must meet 
the exactitig formal affirmative action standards o'f Revised Order No. 4 of 

the Office of , Federal Contract Compliance, the enforcement agency for the 

. • ' ' ' ' 

federal contractors EEO program. 

. , — . „. A ■ • 

The Office of ,Educatidn, when granting contracjts for series, c^an and 

< , • ' ' ' "' ^ ' ' 

does require 'that th<fe production companies comply to the above regulation. 

• . # 

However, the ^Office gf Education or any other federal agency cannot control 
content, nor decide whether a female employee favors co^itent which presents 
a bro^d and diverse view of the female role in society. 
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The Paper 

In the following paper, "The Mythic Functions of Televisibiv and 
the*Pressures for 'Reality,'" Mendelsohn addresses at a theo- 
retical level a most difficult question fbi? purposive television: 
can tielevision accomodate extant and potential purposive "missions 
and ^advocacy groups and ^till function as a mass medium? Jle 
^^Sittl^^® the functions -ihedia have historically l^erved, as con- 
tTpKkd tu the^modern electronic media, taking issue with social 
activists who would re-form media content into positive and/or 
"realistic" Images appropriate to their cause, because it is 
incompatible Xi7ith the "mythic" orientations af television as a 
mass mediuiif. \ , * 



The Mythic Functions of Television and the Pressures for ••Reality" 



Harold Mendelsohn, Ph,D, 
University of Denver 



) 




A paper prepared for the Indiana University's Project on the Federal 
Role in Children's Television Programming. ' 



Every human being has aesthetic urges > U receptivity to symbolic 
expressions of his wishes and fears; a demand for both knowledge and what 
• might be called ariti-knowledge (or wish fulfillment) about his society and 
a desire to spend free time, if such ex^ists, in ways that diverge from his 
work routine. ^ 

Therefore, every society must provide art, entertainment, and informa 

tion for its members. 

. V^' _ Herbert Cans (p. 580) 
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From Princes' and Dragons to Just Plain Joe and The System 

Pnderpinning all human societies are its myths and fabler . These 
mythic materials are designed to integrate society and to maiiitain social 
. consensus 'regarding norms, mores, and values. In simple. societies they 
are transmitted by "live" dramas, songs, ritualistic dances, medicine men. 
Storytellers, and wandering minstrels. In more complex societies they are 
transmitted by intricately 'structured and functioning institutions of edilca- 
tion, organized religion, art, '^l it erasure, and drama, and the mass media. 

Throughout western literature and drama the mythic thrust is seen as 
basically fantastic rather than realistic. Until the eighteenth century 
we find an almost total absence of "realism" from the .great literary epics 
of the Wpst - the Iliad, the Odyssey, ^El Cid, and Beowulf being cases in - 
point. Then, heroes were much "larger" than life could ever possibly be; 
villians were monstrously evil; and the conflicts around which events 
turned were focused on man's struggle with the divine and unknown. Rather 
than reflecting the realitie^ of society as it then was, classical Western 
literature .reenforced the magic and superstition that permeated it without 
offering anything resembling life as it actually may ]iave been. ^ Yet, the 
"classics" performed essential societal functions. 

First off they provided attendees with needed diversion. Second, 
they defined good and evil.. Third, they pointed to both the rewards that 
were available for confonnity and the punishments that would be meted out for 
deviance. And finally, they indicated the possibility of good ultim^ately 
triumphing over evii. Western literary output priof to the positivistic 
revolution was neither designed to reflect the realities of social organi- 
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zation; nor were they meant to be instructional in the formal se^se. Most 
of the publics at the time neither had access fo it-; nor could most read 
them ;if they did find literary .materials available, \ 

Until the eighteenth century there was no public market for literary 
works, and for the most part writers were supported by wealthy patrons in 
whose graces authors strbve to remain lest they starve. It is inconceiv- - 
able that the patrons who supported Writers remained neutrally aloof from 
demanding special literary consideration as far as it concerned their own 
personal vanity, self-interests, idecjlogies, and idiosyncrasies pf thought 
and taste. Basically, a patron-oriented literature was a censored litera- 
ture. It must be remembered that it was not until 1695 that censorship 
was abolished in England. Until that time the pressures on writers from 
government, the church, and wealthy patrons were powerful and supported 
by law. Because literary output was patron-oriented, it reflected tlje 
wishes of those patrons, and the pre-18th sie. "classics" which are revered 
today were produced mostly in response to those wishes. Thus, from the 
very beginning of literary endeavor, "He who paid the paid*ithe piper 
called the tune." 

Because writers could not afford to offend their sponsors, they 

» 

clothed their works in parables, fables and myths and produced heroes, 
villians, and fools unlike those who might ever be encountered in real 
life. These mythic and stereotypic attributes of pre-positivistic Western 
literature served as a protective shield for writers against the abuses 
that disgruntled patrons might hurl at them. After all, they could argue 
persuasively, they wer^ only telling a story. 

The techniques developed by. th^ classicists to protect themselves 



from outside pressures €^nd criticisms produced a literary and dramatic 
style which has been carried over into contemporary times, . It combines 
fantasy with stereotypes and is concerned not with life as it actually 
is; but rather, with life as it might be. As Ortega Y Gasset put it in 
his The Defiumanization of Art ^ "the, person portrayed and the portrait are 
two entirely different things,'' , - 

The Events of the French, and American 18th sie, revolutions pro- 
duced, among other consequences, fundamental changes in the arts, „Two 
developments are particularly noteworthy here. First, the revolutions 
legitimized the emei^ent middle-class as a powerful societal force worthy 
of equal literary attention with the aristocracy and the clergy, Secpnd, 



economic power rapidly shifted away from the ar.istocracy and the clergy 
to this new class. For the^^>$jt time in Western history it was now pos- 
sible for Authors to directly address relatively large literate publics 
who ♦in turn could support them through the direct purcha:5e of their ^output , 
No longer would writers be exclusively beholden to wealthy pattpns who 
wielded the power of censorship over them. Rather than being patron-oriented, 
the literary world rapidly became consumer-oriented. It has remained so . 
to this day for the most part, ' 

As literary endeavors turned aside the pressures derived from affluent pat- 
rons they became enmeshed in a web of new pressures. Now writers had to^ please 
the middle classes if they were to sell their wares. As Western literature 
shifted away from the supernatural and mysticism, it still maintained its 
normative thrust. The 18th sie novel was addressed. primarily to middle- 
class interestsV.l^^® styles and concerns, ''Their purposes were avowedly 
moral; theyitaught men to know themselves and the proper 'spheres' and , 



appropriate manners." For a time satire and comedy were the chief 
devices by i^hich the "sensitive" aspects of life were portrayed - not realism. 
Stereotypes of the London drawing-room romantic hero together with his 
delicately beautiful heroine; the money-grubbing serf4i3h villaiji; and the 
country-bumpkiri. fool quickly became stock characters and remained so for more' 
thaji a century. If controversial social relations provoke'd fear pf new 
revolutions smd could Jot be openly discussed,' they could at least be 
laughed at. Often what we fear we make fun of. 

"it'wa^ not until the middle of the nineteenth, century that a n^ 
social force made i^s impact felt pn Western literature, and in its :^ 
emergence brought new pressures to bear on Western literature in terms of. 
its focus, plots, and characterization, and consumption. Where middle-class 
man came into his own as a consequence of the political revolutions of the 
18th sie., working-class man was a prodilct of the 19th sie. Industrial 
Revolution and of its 'excesses as well. 

The new technologies springing from the Industrial Revolution made 
possible the widespread distribution of information, ideas, and entertain- 
ment via inexpensive newspapers and magazines as well as books. The emer- 
gence of the penny newspaper and the dime novel broadened the audience 
base substantially, and resulted in. the relatively recent phenomenon of 
a "mass audience." No longer could writers ignore the interests, concerns, 
and ta3tes of what was quickly becoming the numerically predominant prp- 
portion of their market. It was no accident that Dickens' novels of social ♦ 



A.C. Baugh, ed. A Literary History of England , New York: Appl^ton- 
Century-Crof ts . 1948. p. 950. 



protest first appeared in newspaper serial form. The proletariat demanded 

• ■* ■ • ' ' ■ *- . ■ 

it be heard, and the pressure it brought to bear upon the world -of litera- 

ture and journalism resulted in the emergenceof the literary era of the 
common man. 

No longer weire giant heroes engager! in death struggles with evil mon- 
sters. The-new hefo now wa^ "just plain Joe" fighting the villainous "sys- 
tem" which sought to manipulate and exploit him. And the fools were those 
who manifested a lack of knowledge about and Interest in the ways and 
styles of the common folks. Stereotypes all. 

Althpugh the audienca base had expanded from mijiiscule elites to the 
inclusion of t^e middle classes and the proletariat, the "mass media," 
capable of reaching vast numbers of people simultaneously, did not arrive 
on the scene until well into the 20th sie. Until thpn the "media" were 
confined to newspapers, books, and magazines which were oriented ta specific* 
homogeneous audiences who shared common social attributes, interests, and 
tastes. The "realities" that were„ portrayed were essentially conf ined to 

those segments of ^ociety who were consumers of particular fare, and very 

^ ' - ,V V , 

little effort was put into ref lectii^ig social jrealities in toto . As aud- 

-"**'.-'-)*.''-• 

iences were segmentalized so were ffe media. Varied interest groups thus 
found expression and gratification in the sub-population- serving specialized 
media, and if their interests and tastes were not served by any one parti- 
cular Vehicle, they would simply turn \o one that dicT So long as given 

4» ■ ■ ■ ' i 
media vehicles met the needs of giv^n self-serving interest groups, they ^ 

received very little general criticism and pressure/ to do otherwise. 

By mid 20th century yet another social force qame to the fore in 

•/ ' ■ ■ 

America, a force representing the interests and concerns of those elements 
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of society which considered themselves to be exploited and victimized by- 
extant social institutions. This contemporary social force seeking its ovm . 
place in the siin is composed mainly of disgruntled "minorities" who seek . ,v 
social Recognition and What they claim as a "fair shareJVof the rewards 
that historically have been bestowed upon the upper, middle, and working 
classes. Ethnic and racial groups, women, the afflicted anji handicapped,: 
and the impoverished make up the core of this newly emerging social force 
with sundi^y religious (e.g. Jesus 'freaks'), cultural (e.g. gay libera- 
tionists), and politital (e.g. the Weathermen), sub-sets serving as peri- 
pheries surrounding the core. On the outer fringes ai^^^the ."concerned" ^ 
intellectuals. Because this social force is fragmented and shares no ^ 
common ground other than mutual feelings of social victimization, it has 
' not as yet coalesced into either a solidified social organization or a • 
social clas^. Because this new -"minority" movement lacks cohesion and 
universal recognition it has chosen the mass media as suitable vehicles^ 
whereby these goals might be, achieved. It appears tiiat among all the ^ 
available media television has been singled out by "Minorities" ^s th^ 
focus of these attempts, and currently the pressure they apply to n^wprk 
and public television alike is becoming more vociferous and systainedJs 
As lllustratian consider issue Niomber 3 (January, 1975) of Access , a pubV 
llcation of the newly formed National Citizens Committee for Broadcasting 
which contains a recent partial roundi^ of citizens' activity in challenging 
television sta.tion licenses in just one state, California. The report 
notes that: , ^ 

In Berkeley, the Community Coalition for Media Change petitioned 
/ ^ against San Francesco's KQED for allegedly not offer enough 

local and national black programing. / ^ , 
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In Los Angeles, "a coalition of Spanish- speaking p^aple" 
(Chicqiio Coalition of Los Angeles County) filed against ' 
KNBC-TV for airing Chico and thg Man "which thic^nos hav% 
rejected as perpetuating the tired old stereotype of the 
shiftless latino cowtowing to the anglo." ' *' 

In San Jose the Committee for Open Media "is challenging two 
stations for their 'happy talk' ('tabloid news') formats." 

In Los Angeles the Women's Coalition for 'Better, Broadcasting 
filed against KNXT-TV, KLA-TV, KTTV-TV, and KCOP-TV for^ 
alleged lacks of women's programing. 



In Los Angeles, the National Association for Better Broad- 
casting petitioned against KCOP-TV for violating agreements 
it had reached with previous citizen? J groups. 

The recent proliferation of minority interest groups competing with 

each other and others outside the minority category to make sure that the 

content. they want is created underlines a furidamental dilemma for demo- 

' cracy in communicatiot^. Given tlie scarce channel and tim^ resources that 

are endemic to network television, how can minority interests; concerns, 

and tastes beT accohiodated without^ the threat of censorship by a medium 

that is primarily^ a mass communications vehicle? Thus far, television 

has demonstrated that it cannot make a satisfactory resolution of the - 

dilemma, and it is unlikely that it ever will be able to do so -and stiTl 

maintain its status as a mass medium. * 




Types, Gripes,, and Stereotypes . . * * 

Fundamental criticisms, levied agains^t television by the newly 
emerged "minorities" is tv's alleged neglect of presenting these social 

0 . > 

sub-sets as well^as presenting them in favorable terms. Although the 

criticism singles out tv as the one socializing influence in dbntemporary 

American society, disregarding the ^oveririding importance of family, 

church and school, it nevertheless recognizes the important mythic societal 

functioning of television in .presWting guidelines for identifying, 

coping with, and modeling atftel* various^ social types that make up society, . 

It was the American sociologist George Herbert -Mead who first pointed 
to the significance of rol^ modeling in tlie socialization of the human 
organism. According to Mead, humans differ from oth^r animals not only 
in their ability to •communicate but in their ability to objectify themsel- 
vesTas'well. Humans have the capacity to become unique individuals, and 
each of us experiences selfhood not dii^ectly through spontaneous insight, 
biit indirectl^as reflections of others - primarily pthers with whom we 
come into contact very early in life. Man becomes an individual "person"^ 
by taking on the attitudes of "significant cfthefs" towards himself within 
a variety of social .communications situations in which they interact. ^ ' 

To Meacj the process whereby we begin to develop selfhood is similar 

to the process by which players interact with each other as they stag^ 

• * • • " • >. 

a drama. Before an actor gestures, he does not know how it will "go over" 

until he receives feedback from his fellow actors and from the audience. 

It is only from the reactions of others in our environment that we derive 

both identity and social meakjjit^j^^,_ JVb Aa^ ayur actions are well -received and 

the^ play continues, we are -rewarded and we integrate them into pur 'repertoire 



Of roles. However, when feedbaclT is negative, and our actions no longer 
produce sought-for results, we are faced with the need to adopt or to 
develop new roles for ourselves. - Witnessing dramas help us enormously in 
these essential socializing processes. 

Throughout history literature and drama have served to both reenforce 
old roles and to introduce new ones to audiences. In so doing dramatic . 
and narrative literature have concentrated not ^n the portrayal of the 
realities of social structure but rather on the possible roles that are 
available tc^ members of various groups and various societies. In so doing 

draittatic and narrative fiction have. accompanied their social role projection 

• ■ * • -ft 

'"^jith indications of the rewards* that are available for conformity with the 

• ' ' • * ' ^ ■ • ^ 

norms that define given social roles and the sanctions that can befall 

! V . : ■ \ . 

deviants. * - . 

In sociological theory Toles are nothing mbre than prescribed socidL 
behaviors that are responses to col lectiv§ expectations* Such expecta- 
tions and the responses they evoke are assigned to each individual in a 
society, and without such cultural 1^^ defined modes, interaction and communis 
cation among human beings would be* impossible . There can be no conscious- 
ness of self without consciousness of others. Another lesson we may learn 
from dramatic narrative fiction. ^ 

All social relationships require appropriate role-playing. 
As new relationiships begii^to develop, individuals must first -leam'what 
responses may be expected- of them along with tho§e which they 
can expect of others as well as the gratifications th^t may be involved. 
New role relations can and da*p^duce anxiety "when individuals are unsure 
-of what specifically is expected of them. New rolie Relationships result 
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in heightened self -consciousness. Dramatic and njarrative fiction serve 

to blunt the edge of anxiety that new relationships may generate by 

portraying role expectancies yet to be encountered by audiences in real 

life situations. Drama and narrative lay the. ground work and smooth the 

way for new social relationships. They allow audiences to "rehearse" and 

"play out" new role situations in their imaginations well befbre actual 

•encounters occur. This process is called "anticipatory socialization" * 

■ * 

and it is perhaps the most important social function served by the dramatic 
fare offered <by contemporary television.*] ^ 

Dissatisfied with .the prospect of^ going throughrlife playing just 
one rrfle, human beings are capable of playing many different roles (e.g. son, 
brother, husband, student, worker, citizen)either simultaneously or in 
progression. Each specific role we play represents a unique response to a 
unique . social situation. For every social function, there is a social 
role. Role playing consists of living up to the obligations of the particu- 
lar role one assumes at any particular time. Each of us has scgne* idea of 
what constitutes appropriate lines of action for himself and others. Fun- 
dajnentally, these ideas are derived from actual direct group experiences. 
Only secondarily are they derived .vicariously from the arts and the mass 
media. Drama and narrative fiction allow us to transcend our actual roles 
and to "try out" a variety of rales in our imaginations withoift fear of 
retribution. ^ ^ 

'V .Aft. 

Orrin Klapp has expanded the role theory model by introducing the 
concept of social typing. His observations are most pertinent to our discussion. 
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*] For a detailed discussion of the anticipatory socialization function 

of the "mass, media see Mendelsohn, Mass Entertainment . 
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Klapp's presentation begins with the idea that in complex, mobile, 
democratic societies a variety of roles are available to all, and indi- 
viduals in such societies attempt to type themselves according to the 
various ^^ocietal positions they wish to occupy. Self-typing offers 
psychologkal support to the individual's quest for social status. 

To a large extent, "finding oneself" requires building a social 
type for oneself which is satisfactory to him and which at the same time 
assures others of its propriety. The effort to type. oneself includes the 
effort to type others. We are continually creating the ojher fellow. 
Normally we attempt to, pigeonhole others according to the schemes from 
which our own self images were derived.. At the same time other persons try 

It 

to bring us into their schemes, which may or may not be congruent with ours. 

Except on a conceptual level, we cannot separate the typing of 
others from the typing of oneself.. We find in ourselves the responses 
. of otherfi, but it %s not simply the response of the others that makes our 
individual "self". Without- knowing the type of person the other is - 
is he a "good guy", "an egg-head", a Vhard-hat"?^- .we caiinot know what 
significance to attach to efM^er his approval or disapproval af us or, for 
that matter, how-to judge our own self by him. Without knowing the types 
of persons others are, we cannot know the type of person we are. xThe me^ia 
offer us a veritable potpourri of social types from which to choose and 
judge. . 

The American social typology can be looked upon as a repertory 
,of available stock roles for those who wish to act. However vivid, social 
--types still remain abstractions. Unlike scientific observations, social 
types are based on practical' experience, common sense, and judgement rather 
than logic. Th^ir "truth" is akin to that, of a proverb rathef than ^ 



theorem or proven hypothesis. Social- types can be created and indeed 
are created through any medium which can evoke durable vivid images. Con- 
temporaneously, films and television are particularly^ adept at doing just 
this, 

Klapp views social types as representing a, ''collective norm of 

role behavior formed and used by the group: an idealized concept of how 

people are expected to be or to act. The typQ may describe the way people 

should be, should not be or simply are predicted to be" (p. 11), The author * 

makes 'extremely important distinctions between social types and stereotypes: 

Any extensive list of social types shows that they reflect 
dimensions of social life for which there are few equivalent - let 
alone more accurate - technical terms. What sociological or 
psychological concept could adequately replace crasher, hepcat, 
hot-rodder> tightwad, goot-time Charlie, ladies man? Viewing the 
many slang words for which there are no substitutes, it seeftis to * 
me we have little choice but to stay with the insight of the people, 
as it is crystallized in social types to understand what is going 
on in society, , , 

Social types promote insights into relations within a society, 
whereas stereotypes hold people at a distance and portray outside 
groups in a negative way. Stereotypes emphasize error while social 
types represent real roles being played: stereotypes refer to 
things outside one's social world, whereas social types refer to 
things with which one is familiar: stereotypes tend to be concei^d 
as functionless or dysfunctiortal (or, if functional, serving pre- 
' judice and conflict mainly), whereas social types serve the structure 
of society at many points. People often talk as if they would like 
to be rid of stereotypes but it is hard to conceive of society 
without social types,", (pp, 11 and L6) , 

Through the process of social typing we^pass judgement upon ourselves 

via three major processes - praise, condemnation, and ridicule. Three major 

social types appearing both in the arts and in the media serve as principal 

models for these processes - heroes who are "better than"; 'villains who are 

"dangerous to"; and fools who 'Fall short of" norm expectations, 
^ \ ' ' - 

Klapp continues, * 



These basic kinds of models are used by all societies to main- 
tain the social system, especially to control persons an^ put^ ofi 



significant dramas and rituals. Typing, then, holds up models 
, for the way people should be and act. Ethically, the hero 

might be thought of as the bull's eye of a target, the ideal 
achievement of right 'conduct . He giveS^impetus to rise above 
the Ordinary. Negative types represent deviations and failures 
important enough to be memorialized by society. An individual 
feels success to the extent that he lives wp to heroes, and at least 
^ stays comfortably above the folly and wrongdoing represented by 
other extremes:!; The middle ground is *safe'; but once a person 
^ leaves the ordinary role he has three main alternatives: to slay 
'the dragon, stab Siegfried in the back, or fall off his horse, 
armor and all, onto the> surprised clyagon. (p, 17) 

Critics of the mass media and of televisieffKspecifically see only 

, their dysfunctional potentialities and totally ignore their i^e^l social ^ , 

functions in helping society maintain its structure and oirient its members 

to what society considers to be both socially acceptable and unacceptable. 

They confuse social typing with stereotyping, and they .continue^ to pressure 

the media to censor themselves by substituting "positive" stereotypes for 

those that are allegedly "negative" in niature. As far as social tyf)ing is 

concerned it is totally irrelevant whether the hero is portrayed as being 

Black, Chinese, Greek, fat or hunchbacked. It is the quality of the heroic 

activity portrayed that is important for role modeling and not the peculiar 

characteristcs of the hero. The same applies to villains and fools. 
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The Unrealities of "Reality" 

Because "minori^lesi' are splintered and disorganized they have not 
formed into a critical mass requiring a fundamentjel reaction to their pres- 
sure? from television. As a consequence network tel^isioji has not altered 
its fundamenta l structiir e and functioning in response to minority pressures 



for censorship; but rather it has made sporadic cosmetic changes here and 
there by showing more black, c'hicano and {Jewish faces; by launching ethnic 
^ and racial "situation comfedy" programs; by featuring women as police officers 
and blacks as surgeons; by allocating "public access" channels; by hiring 
small numbers of women, . th6 handicapped, and facial and ethnic minorities. 
Such gestures temporarily offer relief from minority pressures,* but the 
fact remains that in its fundamental dramatic-narrative thrust network tele- 

vision has not changed much, nor can it really Jb^^xpected to without sub- 

, - . / • ^ ' - ^ 

mitting itself to the dangers of outside censorship. 

• . - (1 ^ 
Basically, television is a fantasy machine for our time as were 

. ■ r ■ 

classical drama and literature in their time. Just as the classicists 
could not afford to offend their affluent pati*ons for fear of destroying 
their sources of support, so too does television xXs}i loss of mass viewer 
support if it offends its consumers. If television were to convey the 
realities of life as they actually are, it would risk offending large seg- 
ments of the population v/ho harbor their own subjective versions of the same 

0 • * 



realities. Thiis, nothing *'^bout contemporary television - other than its 
unobtrusive simple camera coverage of actual events - is realistic. Tele- 

vision, whenever and however it intrudes itself is fundamentally unrealistic 

■> ■ 

/ and mythic. Tifhere classical literature reenforced fundamental magical and 
. . . - > 

religious beliefs, contemporary television reenforces fun4amental social 



myths. Rather than offering didactics on our contemporary social structures 
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and functioning, contemporary television serves the very same functions as 
were ministered to by the classics - providing diversion from reality, 
defining good and evil in socially acceptable terms; guiding audiences into 
the paths of social conformity and away from p^itfalls of deviance; and 
offering assurances regarding the ultimate triumph of good over evil. A 

i 

few hours spent with any jvestem, crime, adventu;re, family relations^ or 
mystery show any evening of the week should demonstrate the fact that net-, 
work television dramatic and narrative fiction is basically mythic in struc- 
ture and normative in function.^ This is how tv has managed to. attract 
massive numbers of viewers from every conceivable walk of life^ without 
abusing* signifti&ant segments of that mass audience. ^ ' 

Tra(^tionaTiy, network television' has avoided the pressures of 
elitist, middle-cJPass, proletariat, and minority critics by not trying to 
satisfy the unique needs of each specific sub-set; but; rather, by not really 
satisfying any of them. What little social commentary it makes, network 
television does so through the vehicle of fable and myth (e.g. Gunsmoke's 
unending portrayal of the triumphs of law and order); whatever social 
criticism it makes it does so through the device of comedy and satire (e.g. 
AIL in the Family's portrayals of bigotry, liberalism, and women's rights); 
whatever correc^tions to negative stereotypes it attempts it does so via 
heavy-handed stereotyped role-reversal portrayals - female police officers; 
Black private detectives, surgeons, and judges; and Italian-named attorneys. 

In makings its sporadic concessions to "social reality," television 
drama and narrative continue to stick to their mythic formulas in their prpj 
tions of^ life as it might be and not as it is. In drama, the formula calls' 
for the portrayal of exemp^lary betiavior on the part of stock heroes and 

/ • ■ .^-'^o 
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heroines who encounter stock conflicts. in their contacts with deviant 
Stock villains. Easing the surface tensions that evolve from these con- 
tacts are the stock fools who offer occasional comic relief. Conflicts are 
resolved in predictable fashion through the perseverance of heroes' determin- 
ation to triumph over evi\. 

As a consequence, the dramas offered by tv revolve almost exclusively 
about social types who by virtue of their social , and occupational roles 
alone encounter conflicts. For these reasons »the. mythic hero characters of 
television drama are concentrated in such potential conflict encountering 
roles as police officers, attorneys, teachers, physicians, private investi- 
gators, emergency personnel, military personnel, ranchers, and sheriffs. . 
For the very same reason; that is, because their social and' occupational roles 
normally do not result in conflict encounters barbers, typists, file clerks, 
bus drivers, meter readers, insurance salesmen, retail store clerks, farm 
hands, newspaper boys, plus an unending host of more commonplace occupational 
and social types are virtually absent as hero types in contemporary t«le- 
vision drama. " 

The "formulas adopted by network television fulfill its mass communi->^ 
cations functions, and they are not too different from the devices appearing 
in classic literature in that they are. unrealistic, easily grasped, diverting, 
predictable and inoffensive. Any attempt to grapple with reality on the 
part of network telev^ision would be severely constrained by the limited time 
available for the in-depth development of either subtleties in characteriza- 
tion or nuances in plot implementation that ••realistic** portrayals would 
require. Consequently, the clarion calls for more ••realistic^^ portrayals on 
network television are in themselves quite unrealistic. 

r . .. 

When forced into the arenas of social commentary by pressure groups 



seeking such content, television rarely accepts such a charge head-on. 
Rather,, it gingerly circumvents important contemporary soci^ issues by 
clothing them in humor. ^ Here, we see, for example, the issue of women's 
rights pro jected^jy^such comedy vehicles as Maude , Wioda, and the Mary Tyler 
Moore , Show; the issues of political conservatism and bigotry in All in the 
Pamily ; black civil rights in Good Times and The Jeffersons ; Chicano-Anglo ' 
relations in Chico and^he Man , By surrounding so-called controversial 
matters with comedy; satire, and humor network television again avoids the 
risk of alienating its mass consumer3. It appeals to the audience's^-* sense 
of humor' - a trait that is highly valued\in American society; rather than 
to its rational, cognitive processes. After all, network television can 
persuasively argue, it is only telling a funny story. ^ \ 

Were network television to attempt to inject "reality" -into its 
dramatic characterizations .by reflecting the actualities of "minorities" 
distributiojis it would have to drop its mass audience appeal. In so doing 
it would necessarily become a specialized medium addressed to the special 
interests, of special audiences. Not only would it find itself attempting to 
accomodate itself to the demands 'of blacks, women, the poor, and the handi- 
capped,* but it would in all fairness, be forced to try to please other social 
sub-sets as well - sub-sets which under the First Amendment have an equally ' 
legitimate right t^be seen and heard ^- fat people. Southern Baptists , lathe- 
operators, poker players, homosexuals, sailing enthusiasts, farmers. Mormons, 
cancer victims, subway train operators, pornographic film patrons, atheists, 
former owners of Lincpln Zephyrs, lovers of opera, Albanian-AmWicatis, mid- 
gets, skittles players, vegetarians, cigarette smokers, Belgian waffle enthu- 
siasts, rope-makejis, Mennonites, collectors of pewter, and diabetics - to name 
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a mere handful. It is evident that each "minority" mentioned as well as 
the thousands not named has a legitimate complaint regarding network tele- 
vision's neglect in casting it consistently in heroic roles and at the same 
time it has a legitimate constitutional right to be seen and heard. Yet, 
under the Constitution ^levision station owners and network officials at 
the same time claim the right to decide for themselves who and what will be 
shown, ci'ting Benjamin Franklin's oft quoted retort regarding his newspaper, 

"Hy publication is not a stagecoach with seats for everyone." 

■ '"" ' ■ ^- . ■ . • .... . ... 

Since there are no explicit criteria available for determining who 
shall be seen and heard on American* televiSiofi, these criteria are set by 
the broadcalsters themselves within self ^rregulating codes which are in com- 
pliance with brpad societal norms relating mostly to matters of morality. 
Other than fulfilling very mimimum basic FCC requirements American televi^ 
sion is not obliged to be either realistic, acceptable to everyone, ^ fair, 
or even truthful. Historically, government, ever-fearful. of being transformed 
into a censor has been most reluctant. to intervene in the area of television 
content . For the most part government has adhered '--to the principle espoused 
by Justice William 0. Douglas in his* Fairness Doctrine decision regarding 



the Columbia Broadcasting System v. the Democratic National Cpmraittee: 

I fail to see how constitutionally we can tr^at TV and radio diff- * 
erently than we treat newspapers... The Fairness Doctrine has no 
place in our First Amendment regime. It puts the head of the camel 
inside the tent and enables administration after administration^^ 
to toy with TV or radio in order to serve its sordid or benevolent 
ends... Under our Bill of Rights, people are entitled to have 
extreme ideas, silly ide^s, partisan ideas. 

In reality the censorship pressures minorities have been putting on 
network television for recognition and realistic portrayals via governmental 
intervent^ion in their behalf have not found much sympathy by government in 
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the past nor are they likely to in the futuW For they pose an unreconcil- 
able dilemma of the one attempting to accomodate itself equally ^nd simul- 
taneously to all without censorship. We have seen that as the mass audiences 
of the nineteenth century began to fragipei/t themselves into specific sub- 
audiences, they turned to specialized newspapers, journals, magazines and books ' 
for news, information, ideas, and entertainment. Since no one medium was 
able at that time to reach all, each specialized medium was functionally equi- 
valent to every other one. Contemporaneously, we are witnessing a similar frag- 
mentation of audiences, a fragmentation whioh cannot be accomodated by a mass medium. 

^ Although television is a medium which has the potentiality of reach- 
ing everyone (but not necessarily affecting or influencing them), it is not 
\functionally equivalent to serious books, magazines, journals, orl^spapers. 
Television is a unique mass medium serving unique .and limited functions very, 
much like those served by the story-tellers, players and dancers, and min- 
strels of days long gone by. Despite claims to the contrary by its critics, 
network television cannot serve as one giant substitute for jail our sociali- 

zing institutions. It cannot s?imultaneously ser\fe as substitutes for faMly, 

/■ ' ■ ■ . ■ ■ . - 

church, school, museum, library, concert hall, lectern, and live theater for 

every conceivable public interest, concern, and taste in society as. a whole. 
What network television can Jj^ is vgry limited - convey contemporary mytho- 
logies in diverting non-realistic ways - and this it does with some apparent 
success. In this regard network .^^levision is functionally equivalent to 
cinematic films and popular fic^on and to nothing more. 

Then why the pressures^^^^^ network television on- the part of minori- 
ties? The reasons are basically three-fold. First off , minorities apparently 
endorse the notion thit their mere frequent appearance on television in 
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ever-in'creasing numbers will somehow enhance theiT status and fulfill 

' ■• ■ . 

, theii^ desires for both legitimacy and Better social treatment overall, ' • 

• * f ■ - . 

Secondly, ;frec(uency of appearance on television is apparently seen as 'ji 
m«ans fox correcting the 'many social injustices allegedly endured by min- 
orities. Thirdly, frequency of appearance on network television is seen as 
a vehicle for the widespread dissemination of minorities' propaganda. , 
Underlying each of these reasons for pushing for high frequency of 
» / portrayal of minorities on network televi-sion are two assumptions regarding } 
thfe effects" of mass communications - jg^thei* of which is sustained by hard 
evidence^ Primarily, .it is assumed t|iat 'the media are extremely powerfel v * 
while audiences are extremely weak. Therefore, simple pxpo3ure to the media V 
is equated with direct effect. All one has to do, for example, to show > 
women in executive roles, aftid those viewing such portrayals will adopt « 

appropriate positive a*ttitudes regarding the executive abilities of *woftieij^ 

*^ ^ * ' 

in American society without question. Social research over the pa%t^^4^ade% 
has shown that "conversion" rarely occurs as a consequence of simple^ Acpo^,^^. 
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sute (Klapper, 1960). As aNftat£er of fact, contemporary ifta-gratiflcations 

■ ' ■ ' ^ ■ ■ ■ . X.' \ *■• ■ 

research in mass communications lias pin-pointed the media as ^st one « 



relatively weak cluster of factprs operating within a high]rf^comi51ex nexuS 



of factors vhiqji may impinge on the development or Iftian^ of sbcial atti- \ ^ ^ ^ 

' ^ . f^ti ^ . " - ' p • 

tudes and behaviors. Mass communications research has^shirt^^ilfs old- ^ - 

fashioned focus away from attempting .tJb ascertain what tjje i^edia da* to f^eop^e 

to a modem emphasis on determining what thd%^ople do with 4:h'e ^illSia. 'And ^ 

- fundamentally wjiatireople to with the media ii 'to reenfor'ce Jiflreaclyrheld/ < 

values, beliefs, norms/,, and attitudes. * » ^ ' r / . 



. Writes Herbert Cans: 

SeveraK^studies have shown that people choos^e media content 
to f irndividual and group requirements rather, than adapting 
th^ir life to what the media prescribe or glotify,. They are 
not isolated incjividuals ljurigering fbr and therefore slavishly 
accepting what- the media offer thfem, but families, coyples, "-^^ 
and peer grougs^who use the media when aind if the content is 
ji Velejfa^t'^d^'g^u^jTgoals and needs. Thus the audience cannot / * 
^ be considered V Moreover, people pay much less attention 

to the media and, sTre much less swayed by its content than the 
critics, who are highly sensitive to verbal and other symbolic 
materials, believe. They use the. media for diversion and would 
not think of applying its content to their own lives, (p. 562) 

'Clearly, much more than frequent television appearances will have 

to occur in the total institutional structure of America before the goals of 

variolis minorities can be attained. The media reflect such changes aftet 

' ' ' fi . /• * 

they take place not before as were the cdses with the political revolutions 
of,,^the 18th sie. and the industrial revolution a century later. The media 
have nfever been in the vanguard of*30cial reform, nor can they be expected / 
to be if they are to continue to serve as mass media. 

.The sfecond assumption underlying minority pressures for more fre~ 

quent portra^yals of minorities on network television is at curious one' indeed^ 

/ 

\i 0 ■ "* ' 

Here it appears to be assumed that network television portrays "majorities*' 
realistically, -while, it presents ^'minorities" unrealistically, and even 
worse,, "aegatively." Given the mythic orientation of television, such an 
assumption open to Serious challenge. What, for instance, is realistic 
about-the businessmen (ruthless); politicians (corrupt); doctors (totally 
dedicatetd to patients); male parents (ineffective) ; lawmen and women (abqve 
the law)j^'' intellectual^ (odd) ;" farmers' (stupid); blue collar workers "(uti^oph- 
isticated); home maimers' (drudges^; young people thoorish) - who normall)! 

' : - ^ - 1- 

people* tv dramatic offerings? JNothing. ^Telev^sion is unrealisjit through- 

. ■ ^■ - . • ■ ' ■ / ; ■ I. 

out,' and given the constraints within wHich it must operate as a medium of 



mass appeal, it resorts to portrayirtg myths and fables via characteps who are • 

* * . • • 

ijBftJiic in attributes and behaviors regardless of whether they represent 

so-called majorities or minorities. Stereotyping on televisioii occurs because 

of its mass medium nature, and not as a result of conspiracy. 

* Let us return to the question of functional equivalence. 

Failing in their early attempts to convert commercial television 

into educational institutions critics of commercial television succeeded in 

persuading government to allocate functionally equivalent channels for the • 

specific purpose of ''educating" mass audiences who were, it was claimed, 

being denied such an opportunity by network* television. As things turned 

out night time ''educational television" did not succeed in its idealized 

mission, for the large majority of viewers elected to stay with diversionary 

network television rather than avail themselves of the more "serious" options 

that "educational TV" afforded them. At best evening educational TV managed 

to attract miniscule isolated audiences of elitists who found ETV to be 

■ > ■ 

• ' - ■ 

a convenience more than a source of ^genuine intellectual sustenance. Since 

the ETV experiment was underwitten by private funding, the public as a ^ole 

■ / . 

had very little input -in determining ETV content and format. These were mostly 

determined by funding sources and self-proclaimed "educator" programing experts 

No meaningful efforts to satisfy actual mass audience needs were made and 

consequently the masses for whom ETV waa intended stayed away in droves. The 

disastrous ETV experiment dramatically demonstrated ^^le dangers involved when 

* ' ■ . 

a mass medium switches back to a patron-oriented system away from one that is 

0 ■ - • ■ ■ 

consumer oriented. Another important lesson stemming from the demise of ETV 
demonstrates the futility of trying to make a mass entertainment and news 
medium like television functionally equivalent to serious education^ and 



literary institutions. Further, minorities who insist on highly specialized 
* television programming face the prospect- as was the case in ETV - of losing 
the tremendous mass reach potential of the medium. Paradoxically, we^re 
minorities to succeed in saturating television with "realistic" portrayals 
mostly of blficks, the poor, the handicapped, and liberated females, very 

few outside each specific rubric would watch. At best it would result in a 

^' ' ' . V , 

pyric Victory. 

, '. ^ , 

In the mid-1960' s '^educational television" gave way to a new publicly 

• ■ 

fimded PTV„ system dedicated ^exclusively to serving "specialized" audiences .^ 
In urging a public television service be established under federal auspiee^ 
the Carnegie Commission report proclaimed that network television "pre- 
supposes a single audience, where ^public television seeks t^ serve differen- 
tiBtfed audiences." But, -asks Steve Millard, director of publications for 
the Corporation for .Public Broadcasting, "what is a 'specialized audience' 
anyway?" 

There ai^e stock answers, the author continues. Children's 
programming (for various' age jgroups) , 'serious' drama programming 
and public affairs programming are among the broader' ones;- Yoga, * 
chess and copking programs are narrower; programs for minorities 
. .. or women are among the more sensitive. But the wide diversity of 
the^e categories, the fact that pne person could belong to ^almost 
all of them^ and the fact that several of^ them are found on commer- 
cial television, all combine to suggest that it may be futile to^ 
carve up the world this way. — a limited audience and a speciali- 
zed audience are not necessarily the^ same thing, (p. 51) 

PTV, then, faces the very same probl-em confronting network television 

the problem of using "a mass medium to attend to the specific needs of divers^^ 

'speciali-zed audiences. According to Millard and other critical obs^rv^fs^ 

PTV has as yet not succeeded in resolxring the dilemma, and the critics have 

.. > . . _ 

urged^PTV to broaden . its appeal rather than to narrow it^ down to special , 
interests only. 



■.V : ■ * ■ , 

The advent of PTV with its avowed policy of responding to every 
conceivable special interest has affected the pressures process In two 
significant ways. Because PTV is fundamentally ta"x supported (although not 
adequately so), every taxpayer in tHe land now ha\ an equally legitimate 
claim to be acknowledged by the service he or she is directly sujlporting. 
As far as public television is concerned, the consumer has become the 
patron. Moreover, government itself has become a source^-of pressure on 
public television by Virtue of its control over funding. Rather than being 
an unobtrusive protector of the public's interest the mischevipus meddling 
of government in. PTV under the Nixon administration^ an administration which 
sought to ban "controversy" on PTV and succeeded in doing so to a surprising 
degree, has amply demonstrated that government cannot be relied on to support 
true independence for the mass media. In fact the potentialities of inter- 
vention oil the part of government in serving its own selfish epids poses a 
far more serious threat to free Q(jqpreision and to liberty itself than any 

other source of pressure imaginable. • 

. ■ . ■ - ^ " ' ' * ' ^• 

If, history indeed prologues the future it can be expected that ^4:he 

' - V • . _ 

minorities will eventually coalesce on the issye of "realism" in television 

and will ffepresen^ a powerful consumer force which the medium \will be un- 

- ^ . ' ' ' 1 - ' 

able to disregard. At the same tifne it is unclear hpw either network or 

public television can possibly" accomodate the innumerable diveii^se and often 

conflicting interests^of all the sub-sets eomprisittg the new mii^orities. 

Technological developments in laser and cable communicat(ions offer 

the prospect of unlimited, channel capacity. But minorities have ^ been loathe 

. . . .■ ^ 
i;o use evfen the limited number of "public ^access" channels now available to 

»them. Thefy desire the clout that a nation-wide dissemination system aileg- 

edly affords. , What then will happen when 200, 500, or even 5,000 local, and 



national channels are made available to every home in America? One thing 
for certain, audiences for any one channel-will be reduced considerably. 
No longer wil]r;*'mass audiences'Vbe attending television in large aggregates. 
TV will go the "specialized" way of formerly mass circulation magazines, 
cinematic films,. and network radio. No longer will it serve the pleasurable 
mythic societal functions that were once' provided by the story teller, 
player and dancer, and minstrel, Ratjier, it will be relegated almost exclu- 
sively to the relatively mundane roles once performed by the town crier 
and the sentry perched atop the stockade. ; 
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The Paper " 

In the following paper, "Federal Government Involvement in Com- 
mercial Television for Children," Land vexplores the limited and 
delicate relationships that mi^ht be workable between the Federa 
Government and commercial television in the area of children's 
programmin g. Inc luded among the many possibilities explored are 
Federally- funded ^pot announcements either carried free as pub- 
lic service, or carried on Federally-purch^ed air time; Federal 
sponsorship of entire commercial prbgr^s; Federal support of 
"ISr independent agency to provide research and program develop- 
ment setvices;. and satellite interconnection among syndicated 
commercial -stations. * J 




FEDERAL GOVERNMENT INVOLVEMENT IN 
COMMERCIAL TELEVISION FOR CHILDREN 

by 

Herman W. Land 



These thoughts are based on extensive professional 
experience in and with commercial and public radio and 
television, conversations with network, station and 
advertising executives, and considerable thinking about the 
subject of government-media relationships over the years. 
I have no1: ei^gaged in any formal or comprehensive survey. 

My basic observation: government has a potential, 
though limited , role to play in the' commercial medium. To 
do so most effectively, it must work within the structure, 
and in tune with the dynamics of the cpmmercial system, 
appreciating the constraints which bind it and its built-in 
lijnitatiojjs . 

As a result of public and political pressures, and its 
own maturing, the commercial medium is now in a period of 
•new growth where children's television is concerned. Recent 
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season^ have witnessed an increase in programs of quality 
covering a wide range in subject matter. • 

The ABC Television Network schedule affords an example. 
Its executives point to a series ok afterschool specials, 
„one hour in length, which deal every other week with problems 
that the cpntemporary 'child faces: Violence, deathr divorce, 
sexism, etc. Now in its third season, the series has won 
the Peabody, Emmy, Christopher and other awards. Educational, 
consultants are employed. » 

On weekend mornings, with the emphasis on Saturday, 
the networTc airs a series of three-minute segments of 
instructional, material wrapped in an entertainment format 
called "Schoolhouse Rock." These program inserts ^leal with 
mathematics, graAimar, civics and the American heritage. 
Segments bear such titles as "Multiplication Rock, " America 
Rock,*' and so forth. The Bank Street School of Education 
acts as the educational consulting group. 

Similarly,, the CBS Tel^ision Network airs^ ambitious 
specials. The current season 'at group of four, scheduled in/ 
the afternoon weekdays and Sundays, covers^ a wide^ range of 



cultural matter: "The Festival 



. • * 

People," "Ailey Celebrates Ellington," "A Child's Christmas 

# * ■ 



in Wales, "Harlequin" (ballet). 
The Metropolitan Opera." 



of Lively Arts For Young 



"Danny Kaye Looks In At 



On NBC Television's animated /'Emergency Plus Four," 
youngsters assist paramedics. Another Saturday progi;am, 
"Go," tries to prpvide a first person experiqjice for older 
children via. the mobile camera, covering various subjects: 
underwater shipwrecks, the zoo, a Bi-Centennial celebration, 
spaced, skiing, etc. The network is planning a series of 
specials fot next^season* \ * 

This expanded activity leaves little room for 
additional programming for which government might be 
responsible . The commercial dynamics of the network system 
orient the schedule toward adult viewing during most parts 

the day, except Saturday morning when, prestimably, 
teJ-OJi^ision participates in what amounts to a national 
"children's hour." There is little network opportunity 
for children's programming on a daily basis, as a consequence 

Even if the schedule had many openings, networks and 

4tations would find, it difficult to break the audience-flow 

pattern, without harm to the viewing numbers which are needed 

to obtain advertising support. This is particularly the 

case in the ^ost-network afternoon period, when the schedule 

returns to the affiliate, which tends to program feature 

films, talk shows, or -lOf f~network series with records of 

I 

popular success, followed by local newscasts, and finally, 
at 7:30 P.M., the half hour of "i^ccess Time. " - 



*The late afternoon/early evening period is known as 
"fringe time," to distiriguiish it from "prime time." Its 
significance for this discussion is that it represents the 
most important revenue-producing portion of. the total 
schedule for the station. The affiliate, true, is paid 
by the network for the programs it carries as fed nationally, 
""^ISflTr^e^R^ income is secondary.- The largest 

portion of the station ' s revenue is derived- from ^he 30-^and ^ 
60-second announcements it carrier fqr national and regional 
"spot"\and local advertig^jsrs in this time segment. 

Efforts to schedule educational programs for children 
tend to run against the'>feo1mnercial grain of the affiliate ^ ^ 
system. This is not to say children' s programming in the 
afternoon or early evening is ruled out, as the .networks ' 
success in clearing the needed time fo^ their afternoon 
specials demonstrates. The stations may be irritated by 
the breaks in their own schedules, and the loss of ^ advertising 
revenue; they appear to be willing to acci^pt the network 
program, hoyever, as part of the overall public service that 
IS a condition of their licenses. 

•Bhe adult orientation of the system simply reflects 
advertiser requirements, whichT'in recent years, have tended 
to concentrate, in^the main, on women 18 - 49 years of- age, 
the group in the home-and-family building period of life, and 
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there£6re presumably the consumers most likely to be the 
best sales prospects for the varied :goods promoted through 
television. ' . * . ° ^ 

•Years back there were many children's program blocs on 
affiliate afternoon schedules. For the most part, hpwever, 
these stations have abandoned such -programming in th6 search' 
for higher volume adult advertisiifg . In their place, the 
independent^ stations have largely taken over the children's 
, programming function f of Monday- throughr-Friday afternoons. 
They have found in suqh programming a way of cbmpet^ing foir 
audience with the" affiliates and establilshing themselves in 

0 

their communities. Children's blocs, have played a significant 
role in the development of the UHF independent stations , in 
particular. Changes are occurring in' this segment the 
spectrum too, in response to FTC and FCC moves which are ' - 
restricting advertising to children. Advertiser,^ who 
heretofore have depended primarily on children's programming 
to air their* sales messages are examining .other portions 
bf the schedule in an effort to find "family" periods when ' 
their messages will be appropriate.* ^ 
^.^Ajwyiiegyii I , iTiliiOffiaw ii^piyiii^^^^ L^te^^^e ' some decline setting in in the 
amount of children' s advertising available to the independent 
station. This is leading some of them in the direction the , * \' 
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the af f ilialtes took years back, away from children's, toward 
adult, pf-c/gramming, Thesfe problems are especiaij^ly pressing 
for the independents, for they tend, as a .g;roup, to operate ^ 
on a lower f inane i a i^, level than the affiliates. Indeed, 
the UHF independents, as a group, stiff ered jSubstanCial flosses 
in 1973. ; 

De^^pite the counter business pressures leading stations 

■ ■ . •* 

away from children to the ^d,ult audience, there mayjDe some 
growth dn midweek ptogrammlng for youngsters during the next 
few y^ars, on both the Affiliated and the independent stations, 
as a^ response to FCC and public group pressures. The ^CC 
has taken a major ,st^p in^establishing new guiH^lines for 
theP'in.edium, ; . 

FCC Policy Statement of October 24, 1975 ; The statement 

" " . » ■ 

takes the position tha€ the brjDadcaster has a license. 

obliga>tion to progj>^m for children. "One of the ques^tions 

to be decided herer is whether broadcasters have a special 

obligation to s^^e children. We beliQve they ''ci^arly do 

have such a respohsibility. . . Further, becaui^ of their 

^inunaturity and their special needs, children requipe - 

programming designed specifically, for them.'' , • 

The statement maiatains that* children' s programming should 

not be ^air^ solely, on weekends but^also throughout the week. 



that some provision shoulti be made for the special -needs of 

• ■•«.'•" 

pr^'^school children, and that some of the programming should 
be educational/informational in nature. ; ^ 

Some portion of the nevr programming can b^ expected to 
be .educatic/nal-itiformational. Under the guidance of its 



pragmatic new Chi^irmaii, the Commission has learned how to 

use the license renewail form to a€:{cpmp\ish its programming 

aims. Thus,\already, i^he newly revised forms incorporate 

questions concerning tljte volume advertising \the station 

I 

has been carrying in children' s /programming, using the 
*self-established industry norms adopted in 1974 as* the 
practical equivalent of. government regulations. \^ ' 

Fisi^m the standpoint of government agencies, whifch must 
follow specific mandates ^ to educatip orw inform, what is most 
sign:^ficant about the gu:^delines ^ijid ptilic and political _ 
pressures, is their concelm ,with tjilc ^substance oi 
programming. As the earlier noted examples of network 
programming suggest, th"!^ new program thrust is toward the > 
program that contributes- to cultural or educational development 
Hiis trend toward "upgrading" can be expected, to continue. 
Wall Street Jc/urnal reporter Liz Roman Gallese writes in 
the August 5 ,^ 1974^ editioni "Largely because of pressure 
from ACT and like^-'ipinHed coShsumer groups, the individual 
networks haLve\also taken /itJiis initiative in upgrading childrW's 
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shows* They have each appointed a top exequtive to ove'rsee 

• -t ■ - ■ ■ . . . 

children's prograiranirig._^ Bit by bit,^. they have eliminated 

/ : ■ . ' . ^ / 

most violent shows, added a better mix of live and animated 
fare, and are producing more <^hows ^oi the sort likely to 
win ACT^' s stamp-of approval . ^ 

"'The emphasis has shifted ,^s a result of pressure fr6m 
A(^T, ' says a tqp CBS of ficial. / 'Networks used to consider 
children's iprograms^ as a prime profit qenter^ But they now 
realize they must provide some 
a cos^ of : doing business. '." 

fThe stations are moving ii 
This. general propess indie 
/ S consensus. Childten are being 
ca^e, with private and public 
Implicit in this mferging is a pc 
similar objectives, v^ich seems 

cp^nded activity^ of governmenjb^ in commercj 
Jnder the nev conditions | of- /children '^ should 
/be notedj/the propelling Nf ore a can not be' solely, fin^npial 
gai'riy^ Pro^^m quality does not come easily 

)re ambitious; the program, the more laudable its-^^rpose 
and ^^il^andards # the more the effort and ta/lent Ui^t must go 
into it^/^nd therefor^ the • more costly ft must^e^^ Jte^^^ks 
and M:at tons will continue to look foi/ advertising support , 




,cheap^; the 



i 



• J 



advertiser probably becoming im 

■ - I 



of course^ but it will be l^.mited, with J^e institutional 

portanjfe^ in tb^^uture. 
in effect,, the children' pro-am is being transformed 
into tM equivalent of a publi^Si&^vice shower with all of 
that cat^ory's negative fd^ncial" characterise *The 
medium as a\wholer ther^ore, s^^uld,, in the future^ become 
increasirigly^^c^^tiy^^^^^^t^ of being able to 

televise quality >OTogramming/ cojisistqnt* the developing 

value consensu§/tha^ it cai/ obtain at low or no cost. ^ This 
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will be *les^true of t^^k^e Network than of the* stationr for 
the ob\^&tis reason thdt it is better equipped to do major- 
scal^z^rogram^ whicy^v level, is virtually 

^ out as a practiqiai ittatte^ by -cost and talent 
fonsideratio!fcs,. 

Itmighjt be argijed that govqrniitent has .some responsibility 

^ ' \ . \ • ' - * - . , ' • 

to' the medium- to e^ssist. it in achi^vi^g nationally acceptable 
goals, si]^e the /direction via whi 

forced •is a direct consequence of 

^ . r 

lalT^e part. Tt^ere is little reason 

lunged educati/qnal/inf orm^^^ 

excellence aijid appeal would find 

broaiicaster^l at /large as theVschedules adjust tQ the new 

guidelinfes^/r it aippears to this writer that the next Ijalf- 

" ''^'^ • s ^iS"^ J' - [ ' ^ • " . '. * " ' ' " ^ ^ 

dozen^ yeai^ot: so wil^i offer . some new opportunities- for \ 

qooperati^^^ ^hdeavors be^^ the federal government ana 

• ■ ' ' . " ' ■?■/ ' '*/■'"''■■■.••""-■ 

the ,cOmm^ that. jiave not been available heretofore. 





No one cap foresf^e precisely l\ow the figure gdvernment- 

■ • ' /> ■ \, ♦ / 

broadcast relationship ANif any, will work. At the preset" 

• - • •/• . \ , ^ ^ r . / ■ - 

time, on^ can only point t-o a numbejr of factors which - 
government a'gencies would be we^lf- advised to^take^lnto 
accaunt/as they plan televisi6n projects. < 

The first has aj^ready^ been mentioned — the system's 
limited capacity,, which xs a funct:ion of a time-based 
schedule. There ai^e, after all, only so many broadcast 
hours in a day. At best, we must anticipate that the 
commercial medium will be able to allocate only -a limited 
portion of the schedule to the l^d off children's 

programming being discussed. Even/ the non-Commercial system 

I . ■ • 1 . 

has to contend with time limits. This puil^^-^n hour limitation 

has import aivt consequences for federalj planning. Early in 

^any planning, the question should \e acidressed' whether the 

^commercial system has, Qr can be expected^ to have, t^e 

capacity' for incorporating the project. ^Schedules and 

V- ' ■ ■ ^ * ' - 

industry plans ^hould be reviewed, and c^iscussions held with 

industry representatives before program development is 

seriously advanced. This holds true fori both comipercial ^ 

and non-corfmercial mediuim projects. An dthelrwi&e worthy 

■ -■• - ' ■ ' . ■ ■ \ r > ^ . 

^>rojeet may Well be abandoned as a result , saving precious 



talentr time, and dollars. Only those projects which appea?: 
likelV to find a place^iit the system, other things being 

equal, should be approved. In -other words, schedule- 

' ■ ' ' « * ■ 

feasiBxlLiJty should be made- a requirement |or project rationale 

at an e^jbly stage. ^ * . . ' ' 

Industry Firs't Amendment Concerns ; 

"^"^ ■ ■ ^ ' , ■ ■ ' ■■ 

One frequently encounters a commercial practitioner ^ 

* ' ■ ' " ' \ ' • 

view. that government has no business being in commercial 

, « • ' ' 

television '>t ^11. This stems from a deeply held belief 
that^ govern^nent and commercialv^television are mutually 
exclusive worlds. The hand of government, it is held, has 
has no place in a medium whose function is journalistic in 
whole or in -part* ' <^ 

The metiium, it is argued,, must not be iDeholden to 
government for apy portion of its financing; otherwise, there 
is danger of a loss of control, albeit subtly. The fear of 
a government-managed medium whose uj^tim^te filnction is that 
of national "brainwas-hing" may or may not be justly grounded 
— it is quite real, '^a condition of mind that calls for 
continuing sensitivity and understanding on the party^f . * 
* funding agencies.; - ^ 



•Regardless djf funding sourcp, wl\at concretely at 
issue is . who is tb control program; confa|^t > . The networks 
are absolutely fiirm in their insi^stence that they must *retairt 
final ri^ht of approval. * This 

issue becomes most pressing whert subject matter veers from 
the "soft" to news ^nd public affairs. Network policy 



demands that such ma\teria3j^ be produci^d in-house, b^ network 
staffs. Outside prodlucers may be pe'rmittecl to work in . 
non-controversial^ areas , such as nature, science, etc., 
but only network employees may be responsible for programs 
dealing with politics, economics, the 'social sciences, 
international affairs, and the like. 

Leaving asitie for the moment the question of whether 
government^is capable of producing first-quality programming, 
it is clear' that this general ^network policy limits what is 
possible from the Federal standpoint. 

^ Since July, 1972, the fcBS Television Network has been ^ 
airing a serines of "What's It All About?" specials dealing 
with^ public affairs subject^, designed for youngsters, 
subjects covered': " the Presidential Conventions; elections, 
axes, the skylab, the energy crisis; the .Supreme Court, ^ 
mpeachment, the Middle Bast, inflation., rThe series is 
"oduced by CBS News. , Uncjer no conditions c^uld the network ^ 
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be expected to permit government agencies to produce or have^ 
^control over such television programming; What is seen by 
r a Federal institution or agency as information or education 

tends to be perce^ived by the medium as propaganda . Moreover, 

^ 4. . # ' , . ' . • • * - 

from this standpoint, government intrusion, overt or indirect, 
is ultimately unavoidable, given subject matter which lends 
itself -so easily to controversy. One need only imagine a • 
Senator watching a Federally funded progtam devoted tp his 
chamber of ^ the Congress', presenting aspects of his function * 
in a" manner with which' he may take issue, to appreciate^ the 
broadcaster's fear that, he will be finally unkble to resist 
the temptation to comment to the' particular agency concerned. 
Thus are future constraints upon the. freedom of treatment^ 
borrty it is alleged. This concern^ incidentally, is shared,^ 
and perhaps even ipore strongly felt, in the Public T?V sector. 
It is, indeed, the fundamental reason for the creation 6f 
the Corporation for Public Broadcasting, an institution 
conceived as a buffer between government and the non- 
commercial medium. 

0 

It may be difficult for the dedicated public servant 
to see himself iri this iinfiattering light, since jLe knows 
.his cause to be good and Jiis mandate congruotis with accepted 



■J 



national goals. Nevertheless/ it is a factor that should 
not be forgotten when attempting to work, with, and within, 
the conunercial^ system. 

"Until such time as mutual faith and confiderice mark 
government-media relations, prudence suggests selection of 
non-controversial subject aiseas for Federal involvement' w.ith ' 
either thA^comm^cial or the non- commercial medium. In oirey 
areas llThich touch\^ matters socj^o-poiiticai-economic/ the ' 
intervention of a nonv^governmental, non-profit entity with 
full content responsibility, which is in. a position^ to receive 
a grant with no strings at^tached, would appear to be 
advisable. This suggests that some funding cpul^ take the , ^ 
grant form. 

. - * 

In any event, a network can. be expected to insist on 
ii , ' - , . * 

right of apprbval of key progtam elements such as concept, 

writer and director*, and key major roles, regardless of where 

the production assignment is^ lodged. 

I There is no unanimity of opinion on this question *on 

> .« 

the network level. At one network, ^or example, one can find 

high-placed executives who are almost automatically opposed 

to any government involvement in programming whatsoever. 

At another, there appears td be no opposition at all; indeed, 

its highest executives seem prepared to consider a goverhmen.t-' 

« - ■ • * *' 

financed or produced program along with any other, on its 

merits. * « * 



Network suspicions of government notwithstanding, the 

record shows that when; the ' production relation^ are correclrt:. 

Federally sponsored material has a rea-sonable chance to 

reach the air. ^ A good example is the experience of the Office 

of Child "development with "Captain Kangaroo. 'V . Sutherland 

Associates produced fifty-one two- minute program segments 

for the CBS Television Network program dealing with children' s 

health and careet ai^areness. They have been highly lauded 

to this writer by ACT. hea^, Peggy Charren, ' \ 

but attacked by one New York newspaper critic 

because of their 'government financing — why didi^'t the 

network produce segments itself? v 

According ;to the producer, the Office of Child 

/Development paid only for ..direct production and overhead, 

not for the producer's or administrator '.s time and \i^eas. 

N6 profit was, involved. The segments were given free of 

change to CBS for "CaptaiR Kangaf^oo" for the first ^wo years, 

with a provision for a modest royalty; for future usi. The 

Office of^Child Development shares in television sales and 

retains sales rights for the schools, that is'r the |non- 

• ■ ^ I . 

"television Circuit. The pr9ducer has the rights for 

television syndication, now handled by the commeifcial colmpany, 

Viacom*. Television syndication, to date^^as proc^uced a 
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minimal retui^n;)^ . not enough to justify another sUch effoi^t^, ^ 
according to those involved. Encyclopedia Britannica ^ '\ • 
Educational Corporatioi> is^ distributing in the schools,- ' ; 

» ,' / ■ » 

The arrangement' has been criticized. There a^re thqse 
lo argue that it , is wrong for government ^to underwrite' 
a proje;,ct which can lead to pri^vate profit. The criticisms 
seerosill-- founded to this writer. The simple fact is that » 
this iJinovative project made it possible to achieve important 
national exposure for -educational material. It was an 
imaginfeitiye. undertaking that even had-built into it some 
means for government recoupment of expenditure. The prdfit 
complaint is poorly based, since the private earnings are 
apparently meager. This was dnly tp be expected. - • 

* More to the poini; is why the experience has not been ^ 

•" . . ' * ^ ' ■ 

duplicated. A second producer effort came tq rtaught. It 
takes six months to' a year , apparently ; to develop d 
project of this type, a lengthy period in whicfh the 
production group earns no profit. There is a great deal of' 
reporting to government, inspection, supervision, an 
entanglement which tends to discourage production taient. 

This was a sole source contract situation. It seems ^ 
that the sole source contract has fallen into disrepute 
owing |bo alleged abuses in the feCent past on the ' government 



side. From the point bf vieW of the. talented innovator 
however, T:his form of arrangement serves to protect the 
original ide^. There is something unacceptable to ♦those 

who make their living from their' ideas in a process which 

■' ■ * ' * -v < " . : ■ ^ 

opens an original idea to universal bidding. Moreover,- 
such bidding; while* preswably serving to |5rotect the ; 
public's funds, disregards the '^uniqueness of talent in an ^ 

esthetic enter|)rise. »: is^simply not the case that / 

* ' " ( " * - ' • ' • ' 

replication is readily achieved i;nr television, programming 

simply because paper qualifications are met.. Ul^tlmately, 

' * » • ■ ■ ' . 

a .program is a unique^ blend of talertts, sensitivities and- 

joints of view; often, indeed, its success is entirely 
d^endent on a single individual. ' This has long been 
recog^nized in the theatre' and. motion picture field, where •. 
a play> or film will be* attempted only when a certain p&rforin 
'or director be%omes available. " » ' - 

I would urge ^at serious efforts to work within the 
commercial system not be J^indered by opposition to patterns * 
of financing that provide incentives to ^^^^iduals and 
organizations. The joining, of public service and profit 
should not be rejected when the end result be a 'major 
national educational/informational experienc^. Quite thp . 



opposite is in orders- that is, governmeht might well seek 

to encourage pro^f it-making patterns to be .developed and, 

tested, with gbve;chjnent pl^xhi^ a seeding role. Out of 

such undertakings may Come^^ithods of generating rfew funding, 

resulting' at the same time ,in expanded distribution of the 

material ^meaning,' therefofe^ an ei^large^neat Vf the total 

* , ' ■ ' ■ ■ . 

audience.' 6ne foresee a situation in wfii5h a syndicator 

■• •.** . . " • ' * 

successfully distriinites a popular series, to the commercial 

9 ■ .. * • . • . 

Indus tiy, returning enough royalties to the funding agency ' - 

to enable it to emibark on new vfShtures or to provide ancillary 

services. ' ' i 

" Such^n approach 4nay ruri^.counter to the predispositions 

of those who believe that it is somehow immoral to expend r 

public funds with profit making institutions, as well as 

to the feelings of those on the other' side who regard 

jgovefnment dollars as .tainted. These are traditional a'ttitudes 

which, onp may suspect are sbmewhat out '-cf step with events. 

If we are justified as a nation in making a national 

commitment to our children as^a matter of conscience and 

public duty and are prepared to expend considersible funds \ 

toward that end, then are we not equaljLly justified in seeing 

how we can take advantage of the powerful commercial 
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process by entering into it# rather, than ppposing it, so 
long as^we do so in a disciplined way? / There is no inherent 
reason why the non-profit s'ector cannot be responsibl^f or 
a program or series that combines populaif appeal with sound ♦ 
educational contieot^ a program that is able to compete on 

equal terms tor audience in the open marketplace. We have 

' . ■ . ■ ' .■ ' , \ ■ '\ ' ' ■ ' . ^ 

the greatest of all modern examples. be fore us: "Sesame 

street. " ^ ' - . 

Ajnong the many lessons "Sesame Street?''^ teaches us, perhaps, 
the first is that it is necessafry to reach tor the stars. 
Sometimes we inay succeecj. The dreamers who launched the 
project set out, almost ^naively, to challenge the. marketplace 
of eritertainmeht with a i;ex::^s that would be capable of 
attracting an audience -Aits success in so doing is history. 
It drew oh highly e2i;per-a^ced professionals fresh from the 
national television wars ^ The highest production st'andards 
were set ^nd rifet. It was^ preceded by the most thorough 
and well-thoUght-out research and development pi?ocess the , 
medium had yet experienped. ^ ^ 

I stress this ex^erience^ecause of * the importanqe I 
place on t-h^ need for education to build on talent. 
Government should direct itself to that small p6ol of' 
creativfe talent that is responsible for the best in our 
television system, at least t^o begin with. If there are 



policy restrictions tliat^ for political or other . 

considerations, favor secondary .talent , the effort should 

• •» » 

■ ■ • * ■■ ' ' ' 

be made tp change poj^icy. Agencies should be freeVtb seek 

ouft the best production ^nd creative organizations and 
° individuals who can bring imagination and originality to ' 
Ithe taskwi If this means finding ways to overcome the 

limitations of contract .bidding through legislation or . 

adfiiinisrtrative policy, those ways should be found. 

The networks qaite properly .are; entitled to insist 
» 

on the highest demonstr/able ability. They, themselves, 
are constantly on the hunt for the right talents. 



t': 

P. ■ 



The case of "Sesame Street" is doubly instructive^b^<^ause 
it occurred on the weaker medium, non-commercial television. 
Government, it should be noted, was onlye one of the futtding 
p^itities, althbugny an important one. Multiple fundinc|/ 
soujrqes have, from the beginning, enabled the*Childr^^' s 
Teleyisfon Workshop to maintain its independence and 

creative integrity. The experience suggests one mOdel for 

' ^ V • ^ -■ ^ , V ' 

fiuiding that might be emulated in future Federal t^elevision 

involvements. Regardless of whether the ^non-comrtercial or 

commercial system be involved, a multiple funding pattern 

helps insure a healthy independence, acts as 4 barrier. to 

* . : ' ' f ^ ^ 

the potential' government intervention into cci^tent and 
treatment.. ^ . ' . , ' , . ^ 



^ One of tli^questiSns/ asked is whjfether tfiete are any. 
conditions uhdej^Vhich "Sesame Street" cou(ld, or should/^be 
raoved to commercial tel^vdsion. *The assumption .undei^ying 
this quegtibri is.jbjiat ioln.e considerable benefits ji^/oiiid be 
; grained, thereby, probablj^ an increase in the ypize of the 
audience. It should be ^c$te^d that discussion has occurred/^' 
in the past between CTW {>rincipals and the networks. . 

As one network qfmqial put It :/ *!iJWe wanted, to carry^ 
it, but it turned out to be impracti^caX^ " , , ' 

/One of the major o&stacles, of course ^ is the ' schedules 
of tfne netwpirks themselves. Ar^the^ \j Uie probXem^f 
afte^-noon repeats, an important asbec/c the' total , service 
whxch IS possible on non-conuherci/^l /television. 'Then there 
is the very high cost; whicn in part is a fun^ion of the 
CTW determination to keep ^the peries fresh and current. 

^ ' •% ■ . / ' 

Purely commercial considerations/ enter, as well., 
network television would probably insist on some 




since \ ^ 
ki^d oi. 



advertiser involvement, to ihak^ the j^oject as nearly 



able as possible. w'Here w^are talking, about five hours 
a week,' not an isolated special. For the mana^em^t of the 
CTW to accept advertising^ involvement would require an 
immense emotiqnal and intellectual wrench, a shift of ^ 
perspective a,nd value that some within it do not, at this 
tilne, feel capable of making^ such is their commitment to 
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Public' television. There is, /at the same time, some top-level 

mean the 



inclination tb 



:6 accept ^Wh,)k Wrench, iX that would 
program would"* be .given ^ a st^l^d financial base and a quS«rante 




for the nation. Loss df 



of continuation on the' desjirjed level; 

Pearhaps the ov^rridihg/ consideration at this stage of 
media his tolry, from th^ s/talndpofnt d£ government, is the \ 
na,tional commitment to the/ Public Telgyision system embodied 
in the Public B^adcast:j(n^ Act of, 1967. ^'Sesame Street" 
and "The Electric Compahy^* remain the chief ornaments of 
Public Television, 'the /Qontinuing demopstratioh of what, a 
non-commerci'al' medium 

'Sesame Street" to coirimercial television within the foreseeable 
future* would be ^a sevcfere blow to Public Television, which . * 
^coj^fld be expected to tiiht to prevent such a 'loss. y-^"' 

The CTW and its government sponsors would have to 

. ■ ' ' ' ' I ■ ' " ' ' ' - " * 

contendT^with a gublic cfutcry. Undoubtedly,. tl>e halls of 

jfongress would ring with impassioned speeches of outraged 

legislators. The .political atmosphere alone would probably 

be suchN as to make sucxj a move unlikely. 

There is ^e set (^f conditions, however, under which a [ 

serious effort might be made to shift the prog^am^to the 

commercial systei^ — if the financial support by the public 

sy^tem^diminishela s;everely. Government might make up the 



difference, but if thai would mean giving it a domin^t 
position as a funjiing Source, CTW* management might iytself 



choose the commercial rOute, 



^should this route be chosen/. ySesame Street^" yould still 

, facQ the problem of distribution. Ideally , it would wind • 

up on one •'Of the t^iree commercial networks. If tha^ ^ ~ 

turned out to be 'impjr^ctical, it might hav6 to gcJ into 
^ ■ • ■ ■ • ■ * / ' 

syndication. *This would entail individual- station clearances 

•-^ • ■ . ' ' - ' . I ' 

^ jS^cross the count^ry, and would involve shipments lof tapes 
£jt^m ^station to station — all the complex and ^ostly 
logistics that form of distribution involves. Gone would 
be the^time-and-date .^advantages of networking* rioW^ en joyed * 
on PBS .y- There is no guarantee, moreover/ thait the CTW could 

a<^hieve a syndication distribution comparable to that made 

, . "t - , ^ r - V. • - ■ ■■ ' ■ / . 

po^ible by network:ing. Still, -syndication remaihW a 
serious possibility- ' • , ' 

. . .... , . /. ■ ■ ■ - ' ■ ' 

.5 'That it is i/ot impossible is demonstrated by the 

\ 'J ' ' •■ 

experience of "The Big Blue Marble/' a series funded and 
' created by ITT /foi:*^ children. This h^lf-hour, once-w^eekly 
program which/ shows children how their counterparts round 
the world live, is carried, mostly on weekends, but , 



occasionally 



in Access ^m^,^on 110 commerpial stations in 



the Onited Sjbates. Di^^rflbution is handled^by a leading ' 
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independent media service/ which specializcss in the plai^nirtg 
and purchase 6f media campaigns. A form ol: "barter" is 
involved. The station pays nothing for the* program. Instead, 



it is given limited ''commercial rights. 



No 



^are permitted inside the program. ITT is ]5ermi4:ted one 



dommercial breaks 



minute at each end for its irtstitutional commercials'. The 
station retains two minutes for sSle to* advertisers. The 



beginning-arid-end commercials are grouped 
for which special permission was ,obtainpd 
Code "Board. 



This is not an .isolated case., It ill\ 
the ways in which distribi^tion for "Sesamel Street," or any 



into two "clusters," 
from the 

" y ■ ■ ■ 

ustrates one of 



children's program, r^an sometimes be obtained in commercial 
television. ^"The Big Blue Marble" , incidentally , is not a ^ 
rating winner. Nevertheless, it is acceptable to the 
stations aig a Service vehicle which helos. ttwtto discharge 
> their commitments to* the children's audience. In part 
responsible fpr this distribi^tion, no doubt, is the 
importance Qf the sponsoring company in the general 
television scheme, together \f)lth the position and ^influence 
of the jnnedia organization. The point is, there .aire limits 
to 'how far the barter approach can go, particularly if 
'^he program concerned is ^ not 'one qf great appeal. ^ 



Till now> we have talkgti ^put programming. The 

^» 

commercial structure 'petmits another, and highly effective, 

•■ ■ • 

form, "the spot announoemei^t^ Its most common length, by * 
far, is 30 seconds, with the minute length, once the norm, 
taking a less prominent, position in the schedule. Actually, 

"^e have considerable experience a^s viewers with this form < 
of education, for it is- the priiMiry me tho4^ through which the 
country's public service, organizations comihunicate with the 
audience. In 1971, this writer, ^following ^ study of the 
Children's Television Workshop for NCET through a BOCES 
Contract, proposed that the "Sesame Street" use of commercial 
techniques to teach letters and numbfej^lDe adop^^^ f or 

^other educational campaigns directed' at children • My view 

was ^ that if conceived and prepared as quality efforts, and 

I ■ ■ 

in line with the needs of. the medium, such effq^rts would 
be welcomed by commercial television. 

. Recently, this concept has been put. into practice by 
the* Special Projects Branch, Equal Educational Opportunity^^" 
Bureau of School Systems, HEW, as part of a two-year television 
program authorized under: precedent-making Title VII 
legislation. Soiae $120,000,-000 have been allocated for a 
Variety of television projects, earmarked in the first 
instance for Public Television. 



The educational material consists of a series of 30 and 
60-second annoxincements dealing with minority group ^iiSolation, 

Within the, Special Branch, Program Officer David Berkman had 

'. ^ ■ . • - ■ • • . ■ 

become convinced that such an announcement series, would have ' 
a higher probability of running in both the commercial and 
non-commei;cial systems particularly the commercial — than 
programs • -Furthermore, industry experience showed that the 
larger children's audiences were generally to be found 
Watching the commercial medium. The spot announcement forrf 
had, over the years, demonstrated its ability to convey 
iaformation and learning. ^ 

Proposals were solicited from among non-profit 
institutions, in adherence with the provisions of the 
legislation. Public Television station WTTW Chicago, was 
awarded the production, g^em't: to prbdu<^e 30 one-minute 
announcements, each with a 30-gecond "liftout," and to dub 
500 tape sets of e^ch, for a* total of 15,000.* B^ the winter 
of 1974-75, these were bei^ng distributed in six waves to 
some 450 commercial stations) plus the 15 largest Public 
Television stations, the commerbia^ networks, and American 
Armed Forces Radio and Television* 
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The announcement content was generated within the 

■ * . - . »* 

stati^bn through a specfial creative group which included a 

representative of the Grey-Nortji advertising agency. Script 

ideas were put into storyboard form and submitted to a ^ 

minority- constituted advisory board, which had final say. 

Most of th^ storyboards were revised as a result of this ^ 

- - ^ ■ ■ . \ 

revi,ew. * Next step was sound-f ilmstrip testing, using 

. ' • • . - , » 

•commercial testing techniques, by the Leo Burnett advertising 

agency. The public .arf fairs departmenjbs o£ the Office of 

Education and HEJW must approve ishe announcements tor 

gavernment distribution/ but, as a matter of^ operational 

.practice, actual consent control is exercised in the field. 

After viewing ^ numbef of the announcer^nts, ^^this 

writer concluded they would be well raceistfed by the commerp^al 

industry.. Their quality is c^high* They are .imaginative, 

well-thought-out, produced with skill and carfe, with an 

understanding of how to use television to convey ideas and 

affect attitudes. Neither heavy-handed nor crudely didactic. 



they ^appear to be excellently designed for their plurpose. 

Even more .important; perhaps, is their public service * 
character, which puts them conveniently anJi-Comfortably into 
the PSA schedule of the average station. A station will tend 
to perceive them as pxiblic serviice, rather than traditional 



instruction. This particular set of messages!^ would appear* 
to be especially v^elcome because of its raihori\ty empha3isy: 

Early checks on ^ usage by the Special Projects Branch 
indicate jTthe stations are making use of the announcements. 
Broadcast Advertising Reports , which moijiitors commercial 
airings, was commissioned to mpnitor 200 stations in 
Jcinuary, 1975. ^ 

An intelligent and intensive effort has-been made to 
achieve distribution. Often,y^^herwise worthy ventures 
fail simply because of the naive assumption that 
distributipn occurs automatically. It doesn't. Frequently, 
as mu6h effort and expense are needed to obtain satisfactory 
broadcase usage as to produce the material in the first 
place. The Bureau tackled thd publicity challenge * 
aggressively, and with good results. It succeeded in 
obtaining a 13-minute segment on "Today." The UPI fed a 
national wire story to its customers. Information was sent 
to newspapers and trade publications. (Incidentally there 
was newspaper questioning of the project as possdble precedent 
for government brainwashing. ) A screening was h^ld for an 
executivi^'^of 4Jie National Association, of Broadcasters, 



whi'ch\ resulted in an announcement in an NAB newsletter. 



All school' superintendents who had received ESAA 
about 8i5Q were asked to. call the stations on 
in their \areas. Finally, a mailing went to stat 
managers. 



How effective this/campaign will turn out to be, awaits 
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final evaluation,, of course. At this stage, it 
t;hat , the judgment whiqh anticipated operational 
between government and industry has proven soundL , It seems 
to this writer, therefore,^ that the way is now oien for 
others to put this technique to work for a variety- of 
educational purposes. 

: Whatever subject areas are chosen in the future, however*, 
it will be important to limit camp'aigns to those /most likely 
to be, perceived as falling^ withi^i the public tiervice 
category, as opposed to the insl^rtictional. The clpser the 
material is to that category, the better its dhances are of 
finding its way to the' commercial screen. . 

I am not ruling out the instructional, since therie is 
no real experience to go on. The material now appearing in 
the brief* segments .of ".Schoolhouse Rock," on ABC Television 



Network, Satu^ay mornings, su^fgests that much may be possible 
in the instructional .area, on ai^ yegularly scheduled, if not 
PSA, basis/ These entertaining, imaginative* segments, like 
\hepninute "contoiercials" of "Sesame Street," are tremendously 
appealing — a far cry from the classical didactic approach 
of tradition. It $eems to. me that an equally imaginative 
educational series cast in the one-minutfe form — ev^n the 

30-second would find, a teady welcome among the> commercial 

y *'«.-/-' . "•' ■ t ^ 

stations. ^ . v - ■ 

% ' 

There is, at the present time, no way of drawing a line 
between the educational and public service.' Indeed, wh^ere 
children are concerned, broadcasting^tends to fuse the two,, 
opening up possibilities for an educatiojiai establishment not 
•afraid of originality aiid fun. It is clear that more 
experimentation an<J research have to b^ done before we know 
just how valuable an educational instruiwent we have in the 
commercially-directed ^pot announcemeht, ^n^' jjust where its 
limits are. ^ 

One apparent -limit — but only apparent, since an 
effort to enlist the mfekdiiam in a joint experiment just might 
be successful — is once again, ther medium's capacity. Since 
the PSA ha^ proven to be so important to public communication 
— and since it is free — it has become the chief television 



means of raisii^g^ funds, and winniilg support foi*; virtually: 
every national and regional and local institution whose need 

it^is. to reach the mass public. Consequently, stations ^nd 

• ■ ■ ' ' , • ■ ' . ' . 

networks ,are flooded with ^requests for air time. 'There is ' 

competition for the* best positions on ttj^ schedule Nojt 

every otgani^ation can count on obtaining the quantity and*^ 

quality of exppsure it believes ^it 'is entitled to. An 

increase in government- funded PSA-^pe educational c^mpaignls 

wolold simply add to the ^^oblem. It should be remembered, 

t» ■ . ■ ' • . . . ■ 

t6o, that^ PSA's are slotted in time normally reserved for 

commercials; the station is always balancing public service 

require^ments with commercial requirements. These vary from 

season to season and bydaypart. : . ^ 

The^Title^ VII, legislation has a Taudable purpose, to ' 

eliminate or prevent minority group isolation and improve the 

quality of education for all children. Here is^a mandate 

that expresses a national consensus, at least on the surface. 

To have it embodied in law would appear to be a "major step 

forward i# developing a social consciousness that places 

individual human worth at thb center. One "can imagine a 

similar legislative enterprise directed toward the health of 

the American child, anothet toward the elimination of 

« ■ ■ 

illiteracy, arid so on, each funded separately under an ^ 

V ■ • - 

appropriate agency. The bill's language, however, presents 
some problems. - ^ 



To^4egin with^ non-profit agencies only^ may be awardecl 
contracts. This restriction should be eliminated in any 
future, billy or^osened^ to mak^ it possible f0r the best 
creative and production organizati^ons in the country to be 
able to participate* There is long precedent in the defense 
establishment. If^ pplitlcally;* it xs not practical , then 
subcontracting to pifb fit-making organizations and indi>J'idu3ls 
should be permitte^l^ 

The legislation presumes priojc^overnment obligation 
to Public Television. 1 suggest that future language not 
necessarily adhere to this patterAy- since the purpose of a 
particular project may be better served in a given instance 
through the commercial, system. The ^ way should, be open for 
government to deal with the commercial medium as readily as 
the non-commercial y thus multiplying a project's chances for 
exposure to its intended audience. Moreover , whatever the 
merit of the thesis that government-sponsored projects belbng^ 
in the first instance^ in the non-profit sector^ the^fact is . 
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that' the Ptiblic Television system is itself suffering from 

schedule limitatio;nsj It is simply not the case that the non- 

commercial medium is waiting impatiently to embrace every 

■ < • • 

series that emanates from government* Irt" other words*^ it is 

important to distinguish between the aim of education and that 



of building a Public Television systeip. The two are not 
necessarily interdependent at all times ^ however important 
education may be as a major service of the non-commercial 
medium* « 

Since the effectiveness of public education^ like 

advertising effectiveness ^ <d/S related to the* nutnbei.r -of 

~r^' ^ ^ ^ -.• • . : _ . — ~ 

individuals a campaign reaches an,d the frequency of the 

messages^ there would appear to be limits to .the kind of 

educational matter a PSA approach can be effective with,* given 

the general kind of sche'duling it should be ^expected to - 

achieve. ThordilgTi test:ing of the potential of t^e educational 

• ^ ^ ^ ^ ■ i'''' 

' , - ■ .■ • 

spot announcement/ however , probably calls for -more precise 

controls than are practical / given the operational procedures 

of commercial .television under PSA conditions. I should like 

to suggest/ therefbre/ that/ at least for purposes of research/ 

the announcement concept, be expanded to incorporate the 

■ 6 * / . 

possibility of, the purchase of spot time on an experimeritai 

basis. . , * * \^ ^ 

Such purchase would permit the educational group that 

greater precision of control j it would be in a better position 

to determine just where and how often^ its announcements would 

, ■ \ ■ > ■ ■■ .. t 

be telecast. The media analysis called for resembles that of 
* ' ■ ' . ' ' ■ 

the advertising Ccimpaign/ taking into account reach/ frequency/ 



dayE^rtSr demographics, editorial, environment , rating levels, 
costS/*and so^ forth. Television has develpped into a complex 
♦medium with ^^.ts own research and jatgon, a professional 
specialization in its own right. The knowledge and skills it 
has developed should be put to use ''in the non-profit sector. 
To.assist it in media planning and in purchasing of the time/ 

■ ^ . / ■ ■ . ' • - — - — . — ^ * • T • 

selection of stations, etc., a government agency would do 
\/ell to call i,n a profess iona^l media pervice or agency, 

^ o > 

■ A modest project now at work in Texas is already expl6ring 
this are^« It is being conducted by the\ Southwest Educational 
Development Laboratoi^y in Austin, as part of the Early 

'Childhood Education Project under the aegis of the National 
Inst^itute of Education, (NIE) . l%s objective: to reach low- 

"income parents through the media with educationai messages - - 

concerning basic child-rearing .skills. ^ 

Four^small Texas markets are^ involved, each with three > 

# ■ 

network-affiliated stations. Minute and half-minpte 
announcements are being tested. Mail requests are being used 
as ^the measilrement of ef f ectivenesfe . The first part of the 
campaign utilized^ PSA' s. . According' :to project director Robert 
Collinspn> the stations have been highly cooperative and 
generous with their ^ time. The project has been able to 
identify . which of the announcements have performed most, 
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effectively, as measured by the Via i led- in requests. ' ■ „ 

.Part* two was in 'the format iv\f stagfe 'at the time of 
writing. This will compare a paid\-time campaign with, the PSA. 
Not only will television be employed, but radio, newspapers 
and billboards.' The budget is reported to be small, "for 
practical re^ons." A te l e p hone survey is pl a nned to 



determine' how efficiently the target audiences are being 
reached. Metropolitan ,V medium-size and sma^Ll markets -are . 
included dn the test,, ' " i^ 

Without hard evidence on hand,. one cannot be certain 
that a caCmpaign based on purchased time, and therefore 



subject to more precise^ control than the PSA effort, ^ will 
be inherently, ^or actually, mfwee productive an educational 
undertaking. Still, it is difficult not ±o be;Lieve that it 
will. Assuming that this be the case, new possibilities open 
for education via televi .c?ion. To begin With, it may be- 
possilS'le to^conceive of specific campaigns 'which take on the 
character of courses of instruction, however restricted in 
scope, and tO/pla^ on 'the purchase of time onl^ planned 
basis, again, wit^n the capacity limits of the system, to . . 
insure that they will be aired in the sequence atnd' Erequency • 
desired,, rather^ than be left to the random fate of the PSA. 
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«' This prospect \ indeed, * its mere suggesition — will 
undbubtedly appear highly questionable to some, perhaps 
many. Is purchase of bro^^cast time by government a proper 
expenditure of public funds, given the character of the 
medium as a private-profit institution with a license 
obligation to serve the public interest? Should goyernment 



purchase time, or does it have a right tp free time as 
representative of the public? Does the medium haye the 
responsibility to qducate, and should it, therefore, be 
' obligated to contribute time for that purpose? * 
Those who espouse this point of view will hold that 
government funding of program develog^ent and pro<iuction, 
or off spot announcements, is as far as federal invqlvement 

- should eve^ be allowed to go; either because they a^-e 
convii\ced i-hat the medium's responsibility "covers all the 
real possibilities, or because they fear government as a 
potential manipulator of the pul>tic mind. 

A full discussion would be out of place here. It 

\- seems to me, however, that there is nothing iriherentiy evil 
or immoral in Federal purchase of time to. present an 
education:^l campaign, so long as the medium maintains' proper 
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safeguards. Where the problem is really joined, I susp^t, 
is in what can be defined ^s classically educational, and 
what Is controversial. For ^axample, educational material 
about environmental* protection, once considered conventionally 
•educational and therefore generally accept^le, might very 
well be viewed as contraversial and therefore propagandistic , 



given the energy shortage. The off-shore oil drilling 
controversy Us an exampl^. Where does education stop and 
advocacy begin? 

It may be that, in the final analysis, direct government^ 
involvement ip television production of. any kind should be 
ruled out by the medium in the light of the frightening ' 
lesson! of Watergate? perhaps one must be wary to the end, 
even when a particular administration is benign. Still, I 
cannot help thi^iK^g that there is a valuable resource here 
to be used for the public good, and that if there ar^ 
peddle and organizations of good will cooperating, perhaps 
in a time less tense than the present and recent p&st, some 
worthy things can be accomplished. Therefore, I should like 
to see some follow-up of the Texas experiment. 

There is an institutional appi:o^ch which can h^lp raise 
the standards of children's television that avoids many of 
these problems and which government is in 4 position to apply: 
Research. 



I propose that the Federal government ,r through an ^ 
appropriate office HEW.^ establish and tund a media research 
entity y whose purpose would be to provide a continuing^ , . 
qognitive'and affective research service to' both the public 
and the commercial broadcast systems (including radio) . 

■ \ 

It would operate independently of government and ti\e 
industry. Its personnel and resources would be available 
to networks y stationery government agencies ^ other 
institutions, engaged in educational broadcasting. It would 
participate r on request , in prqgram' conceptualization and 
development r pre-productioh testing , pilot testing ^ etc.. 
Its findings would be made available to the producers ^ who 
would have full control over their projects . In other 
words y the research organization's findings would not be ^ 
binding in ayy way ; the producers would be free to Use 
them dr^Tiotr at will. Producers would thus be in a position 
to have constructive research input from th^ very beginning 
of a project. They should be encouraged tQ involve the 
researchers from the outset and work closely with them 
throughout the various stages of a project's development ^ 
on the model of the CTW. 



A nominal charge for out-of-pocJ^et expanses and material 
produced would be in osder. In order to encourage utilization 
of the>service, however/ it should be pimply regarded as a 
national investment. • . • , * 

It m^y be argued that the industry is perfectly capable 
of conducting it3» own research and that government has no 
.place in such activity. Broadcasting research, however, 
moves in quite different directions. By and large^ educatioilal 
research of the type under di?s<?ussion goes against, the 
commercial grain, for broadcasting is .Concerned with different 
things. It must never be fprgqtten that broadcasting does 
not consider itself to be basically in the business of 
education, regardless of how mucfl e<|ucational ^t^erial it 
may carry in its schedules. Its- research is concerned with 
matters of audienc^ size and makeup, and advertising research 
into the ef f ectiiveness of media deliyery and whether and 
how well audiences particularly prospective consumers — 
are being exposed to sales messages. I scispect, however, 
that occasionally, a network, station or station group may 
l?e willing to enter "^into a cooperative venture, if most of 
the financial burden is carried by someone else. 



' ■ . • ■ . - t . , / 
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■ ' . ' • ^ , ' {. • » ' - 

. What kind of inducement could government to 
encourage the medium to j^ndertake such research? lOne 
suggestion has been made that loans might be extended, or 

that some kind of financial rewards" might be made available 
in cases of successful projects. The trouble with all * , 
these^'suggestions is that they* do not take* into account 

,the nature of the commercial system; they are, in reality, 
suggestions .that the medium depart from normal industry 
practice to adopt, in this one area", another field's 
operational mode. The independent research facility 
proposal, on the otljer hand, takes conventional industry 
practice for grants as a giv'fen condition. 

Some missf^^ier^ry work would undoubtedly ha»ve to be done 

\ . • . - « 

to acquaint 'brolacasters to encourage them to make use of 
tite servide. "Since it calls for departijre from broadcast 
norms, some resistance should be expected in the early 
stages, although ohce executives and producers understand 
they have a tool at hand which they can put to work to 

\ - ■ 1 ■ 

improve their programming to children and receive favorable 
attention thereby, those with the more ambitious and 
idealistic goals can be -expected to make use of it. As one 
such network executive said to the writer: "I'd jump at the' 
chance ! " ^ 



A professional research organiz^^ation, properly staffed 

<3 . * ■ 

and funded for longevity, would, in time, become an important _ 
repository of valuable information, perhaps the most important/ 
concerning television and children, 

' It could be permitted by its enabling terms to, engage in 
outside research on a. fee basis, ^s non-profit organizations 
often do, with .all proceeds to be turned back £o the non- 
chargeable services. This would permit an enlargement of - 
activity into the broadei: areas of concern, with problems 
not necessarily reiated to specific air plans that are 
possibly too large for any single^, comme^ciar or public 
broadcasting institution to cope with** The-research 
institution might undertake such a project and, on its own, 
seek industry and foundation' grants for th? purpose, along 
with government. 

Once we leave the area of the spot campaign arjd research 
the potential for practical governments involvement to any 
si'gnif icant degree narrows considerably. We must continually 
remind ourselves that"* we are. dealing with a relativel y 
restricted volume of programming in a system that must 
balance public servic^ responsibilities with commercial needs. 
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The question is asked, for example, Whether a Federally 



sponsored^ commercial pro^x^m development through "non— 
commercial-' avenues is f easibl^e^ the, suggestion being that 

when developed tp a "commercially^vira^le state /" the 

' ■ ' ' ■ ' ' ■ ' ■■ • , 

commercial networks take over, with or without Federal 
strings attached. ^ 



On the surface, there is something attt^ctive about a 

government-supported .enterprise devoted to* the development 

of children's programming. It could be a natural extension 

of , the research institution, or separately established. 

* '. . 

To" be acceptable' to the Indus try,, it would have\tQ be_. 

created as an independent en tij:y, free from government 

* ■ 

control. 

Its end-product§ should be available to public, as well 
as commercial, broadcasting. A dedication solely to 
commercial broadcasting would be unacceptable to Congress 
and the public as an improper use of public tunds. 

■ ■ t m ■ 

Foundations and the commercial industry could share in 

* .' , • . 

its* funding. Commercial, grants have been made to Public 
Television. So far, so good. 

Tlxe problem with the id^a is the notion 6*f "commercially 
viable." How do we define it? In terms of rating's? That 
assumes that television will not carry a children's program 
unless it can generate a predetermined high level of audience. 
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Natiirally, the broadcaster hopes to reach the largest possible 
audience, but there is r by now, general industry appreciatipn 
of the- falio^^ of measuring cultural-educational value by 
ratings. Moreover, from the educational side, the test cannot 
be simply that of being commercially viable. It is precisely 
because there ^re other values to be served in a civilized 
society, that we have treated the non-commercial broadcasting 
system. Were , that system adequate to the total task, there 
would be no need to ask whether there are new possibilities 
to explore in the commercial system. ' 

If the rating is not the measure, perhaps it can be 
the degree to which a p^ogtaxti is capable of attracting 
advertising revenue^ How such a measure squares. with the 
purpose of television education fs difficult to see. The 
trendy after all, is toward a decrease in commercial volume 
for children's prograjnming . It is conceivable, indeed, 
that act's vigorous and continuing campa^ign may ^et conclude - 
with a commercial-less cjiildren's television, or, more 
likely, with a compromise which sees commercials removed 
from within programs and "clusters" at the beginning and 
dnd. "Commercially viable," under these conditions, 1^ not . 
the happiest of Tstandards. a 
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tlone of this should be misunderstood as an invitation 
to dul\nessr long an affliction of educational television 
round thV world. Indeed/ the most encouraging of signs is 
the willingness of educators in recent years to accept 
entertainment as a technique for teaching, particularly 
^through the television screen. If the - educational w orld 
' looks »to the conunercial system for assistance on an importan^ 

scale, it has the responsibility of respecting that system's 

• * ■ "Z*^' , ' 

built-in need to attract and hold large masses of peiople, 

f. . ' ■ . .. . . , 

of 'its economic need to surviye in the ccnnpetition for 
^audiences. • " * - ^ - • 

Perhaps the best measure that can be suggested at the 
present time ia a common-sense approach that attempts to 
bring to program. evaluation, professional judgment aided 
by research. As Eddie Smarden writes in His Feb/ 23, 1973 
paper: "The True Problems With Kids' Television. ..And A 
No Nonsense Methodology For Improving The Medium, " the 
"best judges bf program content, prior to air, are 
broadcasters and advertisers . " . , , 

A n\imber of stations, or a network, might be prepared ^ 
to participate in an on-air., laboratory situation, in -which 
a program or series is put to the test, on an occasional 
basis, at least. • . - 
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Not to be overlooked in any developmental effort are 
the problems of cost and talent Scale is important ^ often 
decisive. It must never be forgotten that when we enter , 
the world of television programming ^ we embark u^li a 
pe^rilous venture. It is the most competitive of arenas r 

where superior talent is scarcey in demand/ high-priced^ 

*' ■ . * . ■. ■ ■ , 

and usually concentrated in a few opportunity-rich centers; 
and where nothing can be certain except that failure is 
more cdinmoh ..than success. A developmental institution ^ to 
be meaningful f Would have to operate on the highest • 
standards / for what comes out o^it would have to stand up 
under conditions of the sheerest visibility and be compared 
vgjlth the very best of which this country has ^proven capable^ 
Unless this.be the level of ambition^ the undertaking is 
har,dly worth botheting with. _ 

There is an important political implicat^ipn hex!|^» Our 
most fecfent efforts to find an adequate funding tl|ise fol: 

i - } .... 

the Public Television . system of this* country have been built 

. . ' ' • • " ' . • • ' ' / 

around the concept of decentr^alization^ ' Whatever may have 

. ■ ■ ,^ . ■■ . ^ 

been the political motivation.^ ^ it cla^shes with the hard-won 
experience of an entire industry. Ultimately the programming 
we are here concerned with must be, conceived and created 
and produced by thfe available .talent and skills that alon^ 
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can make it mean anything. While this should Vot, of d^Durse, 

rule out graiits and contracts to local institutfions scattered 

about coi>ntrvy/V, it should no t make such localism a matter 

of policy qertainly not, in so far ate commercial television 

is concerned! \The i»ule is simple: in a world dependent 

\ ent^irely on talAntr go whgre the talent is. *^ 

.In short, tl^e entire concept of -attempting to develop 

programs through, public moneys for commercial usage is open 

to serioua?. questio^i. A more attract"ivfe alternative, it seems 

to me, is to encouii^age th^ existing systems to develop further 

a'i^ong the lines' theV are now following toward a higher level ^ 

of children's programming. . - * 

Government ^as- a^Lready acted ifi a major way ,to underwrite 

program development through creation ^nd funding of the 

Corporation For Public, Broadcasting, An important part of 

^ ■ • 

its mandate is children's programming. The CPB's founders 

understood that or>ly a nationally organized* and fnanded 

institution could con/duct significant program development, 

■« . - - 

and ^ that government financing would be required simply 
because the non-commercial systeiQ^as too popr to do the 
job by itself. There is l^'ttle justif ication^for attempt'ing 
tb duplipate that effort in a commercial context . Program 



development of the type contemplated is more properly th6 
function- of the \ commercial networks and stations. 
Government^should not be called upon to do their work 

o 

for them in this regard. 

One political note: If one reicalls the intense and 

* . . . » . 

endless cbntroversy that raged about' the establishment of 
the CPB and PBS^ one is entitled to predict a .similar r 
perhaps even more heated^ dispute should government make, 
a major effort to develop programming for the commercial 
system, ^ . ' , 

Howr thea^ can govef'nment encourage thq, commercial 
system^ to produce and air quality children ' s* programming 
without necessarily .developing the program itself ? 
Probably the simplest and most direct way is to look at 
existing scheddles^ and planned programs and series, for 
those worthy of support, and come to their support througji 
commercial- type sponsorship. This can take the form of 
payment for time and program in the old sponsor-style, now^ 
a rarity, or for purchase of spot announcement time, either 
in, or adjacent to, th^ program^ dependi^ on the state^of 

the art at the time. From the standpoint of the medium^ . 

* • - 

it is immaterial whether the advertisement come from 
business or government; the 'net 'effect on the, financial 
condition is the same. In this way, a government ^igency 



can accomplish two ends: 1) It can help sustain a program 
which itself is considered useful; 2) It can put announcement 
time to useful work. ' 

Several agencies cafi pool their resoufc^es, or can coopi^ate^ 

' „■ -to' 

if that is unfeasible^ in purchasing a complete program, as 

some multi-product advertisers do, thus creating a controlled 

situation. - This wbuld ensure the educationi^l messages being 

aired at the desired time and in a preferfewi progrAm (environment* 

At the same time, there should be no he^it^tion in being 

as30ciated with conventional advertisers in announcement 

positions. That is thei universal condition for the PSA. 

Anything that cuts costs, 6f course, can be helpful in 

improving the general cqnditidn of production and distribution, 

particularly where syndication is concerned, as Eddie Smarden 

so soundly argues; pow far unions and. talent are willing • 

to go in this direction, is an open question, but these groups 

i» ■ 

tend to be respoAsive to calls to serve. They are jutstiy 

■■ . •■ '■ ' ^ ^ . ■ . ' 

concerned, however , that their responsiveness not be used 

to mask opportunistic exploitation, ^ • 

- TUrother suggestion ties a possible reduction of long- . 

ft . •. ' r ■ ■ 

lines rates to the viability of children's programming. 

While special rates might be of some assistance in the rare- 
case of a nationa.1 program seeking nationwide exposure, a 
g§Weral reduction is not practical in view of the existing - 
all^day contracts the networks have with ATT, ^^rhis is , a 
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period, moreover , when long-line rates are rising, 
je^opardizing th§ func^oning of '•regional networks even for 
sports, which cap operate on a presumably higher, cost level 
than children's programming. A special rate consideration 
for children's, programming would be' helpful, a^s Smarden 
suggests; but as he recognizes, the concept calls for * 
definition of what program is worthy of such rate reduction 
treatment, and that is a formidable challenge. However, 
it is not easy to see who would make this determination. 

There is a new networking possil?'ility , however, that 
is worthy of e^Ainat4.on: th^ satellite. We have entered ^ 
the earth staticm construction perxt>d, opened by the January, 
1975 announcement by TVN, the independent news service, of 
its intention to build up /to 100 earth stations across the 
country over the 'next two years. This will xmake possible, 
an unlimited number of interconnections, involving two or 
more stations, in Virtually any market pattern. The first 
usage of the systeip^is expected to be news, obviously, followed 
closely jDy spcJrts; therv as the operating pattern femerges, 
ad hoc advertiser-created networks can be expected t6 appear 
carrying varied schedules of entertainment and information. 
At the preseTnt time, the cosj^ differentials seem to favor 
satellite over land lines for long distances. 
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There is considerable interest in this development on ^ 

the station level, particularly among the independent. ,statj.ons, 

' ' ' * ■ 

who are the chief station broadcasters of sports and who are 
the natural outlets for. the ad ho^jietwork programs to come. 

For those interested in television as a means of 
conununication,, whether for education or entertainment, the 
earth station project has this significance: it represents 
the first potentially rea-1 expansion of the television system 
since, the emergence of the independent station as a source 
of alternate programming. . It nfay be seen, in part, as an 
aspect of the. development of the non-affiliated system, now 
coming into its own as a viable and basic aspect of the . 
television service of the country. As the total independent 
system grows- stronger, so do its programming and resources 
for new programming, increasing its capability of ^competing 
on its own with what comes oVer the conventional network. 
What the earth station development can be ejcpected to do, is 
hasten that growth. From the point of view of those concerned 
with children's television, this should mean some new 
opportunitiels, ^ough the precise way in which they will 
appear is not easy to discern at- this moment: r would 
.recommend that attention be paid to the satellite-earth 




station situation with the end in view of launching an 
experimental series, in combination with -coininercial ^interests, 
utilizing the new technology. This would be a compleaT 
undertaking, for it ainounts to the creation of an ad^hoc 
netvork. For such an experiment, it should be possible to 
obtain satellite time free of charge. , ^ 
It might be worthwhile, too, to investigate the possibility 
of establishing a special satellite rate for children's * 
service^ since the rate structure of tjie new system is still 
in the making. The FCC might look kindly' upon such a. prospect. - 

^ Another possibility might be the allocation of one 
channel^ for children • s programming on one pr more satellites 
with sufficient channel capacity* If this notion seems 
radical, tit should be noted that present experimental 
satellite operation allows for free use of channel/ time for 
research purposes. 

. Such a dedicated channel 
could serve commercial, as-well as public,- programmers; 
thus, as a nation, we would be offering a clear financial 
' inducement to undertake television service to children. 
Such a system could perform^ syndication service as well, 
which would simplify distribution and probably lower its 
cost. Certainly, there are difficulties to be anticipated. 
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but the possibilities are such as to seem to be worth .looking 
into. It may be significant that there' is already in 
existence the Public Service Satellite Consortium. 

We are not dealing with a remote time here, but with. 

the next two-to-three years. An investigation into the" ^ 

■ * ^ • * * ' ■ 

possible future, therefore, should begin soon, an 

investigation that could lead quickly to a specxfi^c ptogram 

project. Space does not permit longer discussion. Let me 

say only th^t my own direct involvement Hn this industry 

development convinces me we are dealing with something very 

real, aJifd not'insrely speculative. ^' 

The discussion does serve to highlight the probl^ of 

access in a system dominated by networks. It leads to \the * 

observation that for practical purposes, syndication in this 

pre-satellite age is probably a nnore promising road for 

government to travel than standard networking. Not only 

are the indeperident stations^ prime -targets for such 

• ■ ■ . . - 'J ■ * 

syndication; the affiliated stations, too, can play an 
important role, in view of their need to be res^Jonsible for 
their own service to children, regardless of what the / 

. T 

networks do. Syndication is no final answer, however, for 
reasons already cited: the^limitjs of station capacity ^nd 
th^ commercial system itself . Syndication's great 

■ cr ■ _ • 



contribution is that it offers access to the system. It 
of fers opportunities to enter and compete for station time. 
It must therefore be considered a f und^^mental avenue to 
potential exposure for any government-funded program. 

Should the government purchase programs Vhich are 
meritorrus but which^ for onfe or another reason, are either 

g ' • 

not carried by the commercial system or dropped, for 
distribution through the PBS or syndication? 

The first questidh to be asked in answer is, does the 
PBS^ want the programs? , * ' 

Tiie d if ficulty with this approach is that we already 
have in being -a developing public system, one of whose 
^tinctiofts is to find and air children's programs of merit. 
It is part of the CPS mandate to fund or purchase worthwhile 
programs the commercial system either does not want or 
cannot schedul^. A new or existing governrifent agency that 
inquired of the PBS and the stations about the desirability 
of coApercial*ly-originated shows and then arrar^ed for 
their, purchase and distribution through the public system 
would simply be dupllc^ating the work of the GPB and PBS^ 

Government would be better advised to strengthen those 
public institutions financially, as originally ei^isioned^ 



by the Carnegie Report, before embarking on duplicative ' 
ventures. The public system has a long way to go to 
financial viability. Let Congress provide the funds and 
permit the system to make its own prog:k:am judgments and 
purchase decisions. Some portion of commercially originated 
children's programming might very well find its way into 
public , television as part of a total mix of self-produced *" 
and acquired materials, just as the system now carries ' * 
notable examples of the best of British commercial adult \ 
programming, such as "Upstairs, Downstairs," and "A Family 
At War. " 

Finally, what are the prospects for making support for 
"good" conunercial children's programming attractive to large 
corporations? ^ . 

Such prospects exist. But business support is dependent 

on the same conditions that make for support of all public 

service, or semi-public service, progFahmiing . In the late 

sixties, tj;ie writer conducted a stud^ of the potential for 

business support for the then-existinc^ NET (National Educational 

* 

Television) . Our essejatlal finding, based on confidential 
interviews with executives of leading American corporations, 
was that business support was dependent on how convinced the 
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corporation was, not that educational television was-a 



worthy national enterprise r but that -coming to its support 
would enhance the corporation's own ultimate marketing 
welfare — that is,, the medium was^^^nceived as a political!- 



public relations instrument. In recent years, a number of 
companies have found that it pays to be associated with -the 
good works of Public ^eS^evision, the oil companies in 
particular. This has beerTlioted, sometimes critically, by • 
the press. \ 

Texaco, Inc.'s sponsorship of this Spring's telecast 
of "Danny Kaye^s Look at the Metropolitan Opera" on CBS, 
and ItS^ syndication of "The Big Blue Marble" are examples 
of how| m^jor corporations utilize children's programming 
to build good will where 1 they Xt'^i^'^ it iirill help them. 
We can expect more of this kirid of advertiser involvement in 
the future. The question is, how much of it do we want? 

To make children's programming attractive to advertisers, 
it is necessatry to convince them there are valid company 



ends to be served. It is di^fficult for me to see government , 
in the role of salesman, going to the advertiser Who is in 
tremble with some goverr^nent agency or is being roundly ' 
criticized in Washington for alleged monopol^ist.ioj tendencies. 
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or whatever, and making out a case that association with . o 

children's television vill help it in its goveynment relations! 

Such selling is hardly the function of government.. 

This difficulty may possibly be avoided through the 

independent non-profit institution suggested earlier, which 

wouia act as a buffer between government and the television 

system. Much as the public medium goes about seeking 

business- underwriting "for programming, so could such an 

institution^ - Still, there should be ho illusions. Corporate 

sponsorship will be undertaken for the polit4cal| public \ 

opinion reasons cited. ^ Ojie condition, therefore, th^t f 

appears to be a irequirement of fiponsiorship, is complete 

elimination oi advertiser involvement in the development 

And production of the program. The, models already exist 

» *^ 

in the policy of public t^^],evision toward underwriting and 

t 

of -the commercial^system toward news and public affairs. 

As one looks ahead 'to a changing time with its cont:inuing 

■ • * • - * ■ • ' , ■ 

challenges, one is tempted to hope that -there migl^t be 
enough of a peace between the Federal^ establishment and the 
medisT to permit them to join together at times to serve the 
common good. I'd like to believe that there is more good 
will a^ work and- harmony of motive in the places of power 
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than the cynics will accept. But perhaps they are right. 
Perhaps / our best course as a nation ^ in the long run^ is 
to limit by design^ with all deliberateness/j how close 
together government and media dan grow. Within those limits^ 
though, it seems* to me that there may j^p some valuable social 
ends to-be served, and that we should not shrink from the 
gamble. 



0 



f * 'addendum 



. Section* 701 of Title Vll'^of the Emergency School Aid 
Act (ESSA) reads: 

"Sec. 7p2 (a) Th6 Congress finds that the process pf 
^ eliminating or preve,Titing minority group isolation and 
improving the quality of education for all children often 
involves the expenditure of additional funds to which local 

educational agencies do not have access. / . 

• ' 'V . * " 

(b) The purpose of thi^ title is to provide 

'- • 

financial assistance; a 

(1) to meet the spe^^ial needs incident 
' to the elimination of minority group 

; 8 segregation and discrimination among 

\ * students and faculty in elementary and 

^ second^^ schools; 

(2) to encourage the voluntary elimination, 
reduction or prevention of minority group 
isolation in elementary and secondary 
schools with substantial proportions, of , 
minority group students; and 

(3) to aid school childrea in overcoming 
1^' the educational disadvantages of minority 



group isolation . 



/ 



B. 
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'Sec. 711 (b) (1) The Assistant Secretary shali 'carry out 

a program of making grants to, "or contracts with/ 

not more than ten public or private non-profit 

agencies, institutions, or organizations with the 

\ capability of providing N^xpertise in the development* 

of ^television programming, in sufficient number to 
* * * ■ 

assure diversity, to pay the cost^ of development 
and production of integrated children's television 
programs of cognitive and affective educational 
/value. . 

(2) Television programs developed in who^e or 
part with assistance provided under this tftle , • 
shall be made reasonably available for transmission, 
free of charge, and shall not be transmitted. under 
commercial sponsorship.. 

■ * \ ' ' ' • 

(3) The Assistant Secretary may appfove an 

' applicat;Lon under this section only if he determines 
that the applicant * » - 

(A) will employ members of minority groups in 
^ responsible positions in development, production, 

and administrative staffs; s ' 

(B) will use modern television techniques of 
research and production; and 

(C) has adopted effective procedures for evaluating 
educational and' other changes achieved by children 
viewing the program." 
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•I, Introduction , .. . 

As attorney for several recipients of OfflcJe 
of .Education grants^ as well as a one-time consultant to 
tlie National Institute of Education and a long-experienced 
public broadcasting lawyer^ I have been intimately involved 
over the past several years in educational television projects 
■financed wholly or partly "by the Office, of Education. In the 
course of this period/ the 'Of flee of ^Education copyright and 
related policies -- to the ^xtent 1^ha,t^ they have been d,evel- 
■oped and envinciated at all have (shifted seyeral times in 
scope/ emphasis and substance, Toc^ specific prqgi-am regula- 
tions (e.^. the ^SAA projects) hav^' of ten been^ and apparently 
continue to be^ inconsistent with o^ contrary to the general 
Office of Education Regulations, Added to these difficulties 
are the multiple successive publications in the'officia^ 
Code of. Federal Regulations (sometimes long after substantive ^ 
amendment), the widely variant special conditions included in 
USQE grants (somct^es within the same project), and the dif- 
fering general Terms and Conditions in the Appendix Sis at- 
tached to promulgated regulations; (all niombered similarly but 
not the same in content) t- so much so that the .USOE General 



Counsel *s Office has- recently refused to venture an opinion 
as to which prov^adtons actually govern an on-going project. 

Part of this unsatisfactory situation vindoubtedly 
stems from the varying statutory authorizations under which 
USOE televisions projects are'Tiindsd. Another contributing fac 
tor is what seems to be a misguided attempt to regulate tele- 
vision series production In the same manner as more standard' 
projects. And finally^ there is an apparent insufficiency 
of television experience ^d expertise within the administra- 
tive sta;ff at the Office of Education^ which not only differs 
from Title to Title but is subject to frequent turnover 
within Titles. • ' 

The result has been an unfortunate lack of con- 
tinuing^ considered and consistent policy ih the area of 
television rights^ residuals and royalties. And there is no 
doubt tha^ this has created serious problems for television 
grantees in the production^ distribution and utilization of 
television series funded by trie Office of ilducation.. 



As a preliminary matter, it is well to consider 
exactly what "rights, residuals and royalties" are -involved 
in' this inquiry. 

. Rights - Tw^'-^es of television rights are 

. ■ , t " 

often" confused but must b^f distinguished --namely, ownership 
rights and, utilization righ-ts. .. ' ' . 

1. Ownership Rights - the l.egaJ. property rights 
in the series. These property rights, in turn, should be 
divided into (A) the intangible rights in the television, con- 
tent — usually evidenced by the copyright, but also perhaps 
tirough contractyal/arrangements with content creators and 
partic|,pants (such as programv writers apd performers, film 
producers and movie libraries, "property" owners and literary 
publisher^, photo agencies and music agencies -etc.), and (B) 
the tangible rights in the television materials '(such as the 
master and duplicating videotapes and film materials, broad- 
cast and exhibition tapes and prints, videotape cassettes ajid 

■— • 

audio-tape recordings etc.) -- usually evidenced by possessory- 
documentation, laboratory arrangements or other contractual 

^ basis, " ' 

Under USOE grants, the intangible copyright rights 
may be non-existint (so that the' series is in the public do- 
maine), fully copyrightable by the producing organization 
(and so protected for two terms of 28 years each) or partially 
copyrightable under, limited permission, from the Office of 
Education (for up to 5 or 7 years). Wherever copyrighted. 
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the Of f ice .of Education has invariably insisted on a full- 
sc9.1e royalty-free license for all governmentali purposes*. 

* " / Tangiblp master and negative materials rights'' 
have mostly beeh left to the producing organization for appro- 
priate distribution ptirposes through normal channels. In 
early E§AA grants, however, the Office of Education has ex- 
plicitly reiquired delivery of a certain minimum number of tel- 

• evision recordings, with the implicit assumption that the de- 
livered repordings thus becaine USOE permanent property even 
if immediately authorized for outside distribution use. But 
it may well! be that the ultimate possessory rights in these 
recordings bas really no* yet been finally determined, nor 
has. there b^en any- legal effort to assess the nature- and ex- 
tent of duplication and dubbing rights betweari the Office of 
Education, the producer, the distribution agency or others 

^even if for proper uses as contemplated. 

2o Utilization Rights - the permissible ex- * 
tent of distribution, l^oadcast, exhibition or other use. 
These utilisation rights depend largely upon: (A) the under- 
lying talent union arrangements — including performers, direc- 
tors, writeils, musicians et^. — which have been developed in 
both commercial and non-commercial television; and (B) copyright 
licensing ar)rangements • — primarily relating to published 
music, but also of importance In copyrighted books and per- 
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iodicals, films, and photogr^aphs, fine arts and graphic illus- 

trations • ■ • . 

* ■ • - . •• 

Talent iinion arrangements differ greatly between 

commercial and non~comn;ercial television dMe to the differ- 
ences in program content,, bxtdget availabilities, producing 
organizations etc., Eac^, union must be negotiated .with 'separ- 
ately and at periodic intervals, never longer than three yeai^ 
apart. All union agreements tend t.o be indecipherable except 
by specialized experts with historical knowledge and practical 
experience. The application of union rates and condtions to 
specific projects often require^ additional discussions and 

) - ' 

understandings by tha. producers with the Tinions, 

Copyright licensing operations are also complete. 
For example, music rights are customarily divided between 
(i) so-called "performing" rights 'licensed by ASCAP, BMI and 
SE3AC for commercial television, but up to now exempted Tor 

non-commercial te-^evision, and (ii) so-called "synchroniza- \ 

% - • ■ ■ " 

tion" rights licensed directly by the pubTishers or through an 

agency -- both typ^ "^^f music rights being involved in the edu- 

cational television 'series funded by the Office of Education.' 

* « 

Literary rights "are licensed by book and periodical publishers, 
if at all, on a case-by-case basis; photographs and film 
clips are available only by individual negotiation with the 
news agency or photographer holding the rights. In addition, ' 
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since stemming from dn outdated 1909 law in the process of 
revision over the past twenty-five years, most copyright 
clearan^ procedures, practices and payments have devolved 
through ^industry patterns In the entertainment area rather 
than education field — and "show-business" interests and 
school concerns are often very dissimilar. 

•The extent of broadcast and exhibition rights in 
a television series is often dependent upon the amount of 
payments to creative talent and copyright owners — especi- 
ally' as professional talent ai^id popular wor^s become increas- 
ingly eissential to program elements. 

Residuals - "Residuals" is t-he television trade 
term applied to additional payment i^; due to creative talent 
and copyright owners with respect to repeated and prolonged 
exposure of a television series. Habitually, initial pay- 
ments to performers, musicians, directors etc . permit only 
limited broadcast or other exhibition* privileges (in commer- 
cial television^ production payments usually oover only the 
first network/ release; in non-commercial television, initial 
compensation often covers only the first three-year pe'riod). 
For additional use., additional paymep,t must be made ^ — either 
in advance at the time of original production or later at the 
time of extended use. 



' similar patterns are not Infrequently imposed by • 

copyright holders. For. instance, music recording rights are 
generally licensed for a limited nmber of years, and with ^7— 
varying royalties for commercial and non-commercial broadcast-' 
ing; literary rights permissions are often conditioned on re- 
peated p^^ents for suc^ssive ^ releases . ^ 

It is rare indeed to be^ able to clear imlimited 
and perpetual televi'sion rights on a "buy-out^^ basis at the 
time of producti(^n so^ long as talent unions have jurisdiction 
or copyright works are used. Future use requires* further 
payments -- and those payments, may be separate and acciomu- 
lative for non-commercial and commercial television, theatrical 
and non- theatrical exhibition, cable television and video- 
cassettes etc. Without funding for additional payments, an 
entire series may become completely unusable at the end of 
•the initial permitted period no matter how high the original 
cost or how desirable the continued usefulness. And failure 
to clear even one minor element for such additional use can 
invalidate an entire program, no matter how exter;6ive 'the ac- 
quired rights for all of the other program content. 

Royalties. . "Royalties", as a gene^c term, in- 
cludes all possible financial income from a television project 
once it has been produced and broadcast. Sxiph income raiay be 
derived (i) directly, from fees for foreign broadcast, audio- 



visual distribution, cable TV origination etc., or (ii) 
indirectly, from the sale of a record album, dev^opment "c^ 
attendant educational material, permission to use title, for- 
mat, characters or content for selected commercial purposes 
such as games, puppets etc. When the activity is engaged in 
by the grantee alone or in co-partnership with. another or- 
ganization, the earnings may be considered more specifically 
to be "related incdme"; when received by ihe grantee under a 
license to another organization, the earnings may generally 
be referred to as "royalties". The difference may be mainly 
semantic, but unfortunately "royalties" and "related income" 
(or even "unrelated income") may have different tax-exemption 
consequences, and s^em to have been treated dissimilarly in 
past and present USOE regulations . 

In essence^ earned in come^p resents two kinds of 

a 

problems: First , what kind of commercial exploitation should 
be permitted and imder what type of safeguards («ESAA require- 
ments for commercial broadcast without charge may not be mtean- 
ingful in terms of industry practice; grantee eagerness tol 
license T-shirts or dolls may not be of assistance to seriels 
.impact). Second ^ how should earned income be used and by \ 
which agency (grantee retention may not forward the project;! 
payment to the U.S. Treasury may preclude valuable project 
assistance) • ^ ■ y 




III. "USOE Regulations . 

Any attempt to compile the USOE regulations 
related to this subject-matter cannot guarantee total com- 
pleteness nor even current ivalidity. From the available 
documents published by the Office of Education^ the follow- 
ing s^em to be at least the principal items- of interest: 

^ 1. The General Provisions currently attached to "Negotiated 

Cost-Reimbursement Contracts (OE Form 5213^ ^/69) contains 

the following: 

"12. .COPYRIGHT AND PUBLICATION 

a>^.. The term "materials" as used herein 
' V means n//riti^ recordings^ films ^ 

^ pictorial sceprodiictions 5 drawings or other 
> graphic i^e^^entatiorts^ computer programs^ 
and works any similar nature produced 
or specified to be delivered under this 
. . bontract. The term does not include finan- 

* " cial reports^ cost analyses and similar 

in^^Qrmation incidental to^ contract adminir 
strat^ion. - . ' 

\ 

^b. It \s the policy" of the Office of 
Educatioi\^that the results of activities 
^ supported \y it should be utilized in the 

manner whicfi would best serve the public 
interest. To that end^ except as provided 
* in paragraph \c^ the Contractor shg,ll not 
assert any rights at common law or in equilty 
or establish £ny claim to s'tatutory copy- 
right in sucn materials; and all such 
^ materials shall be made freely available C 

' . ' to the Government^ the education commun- 

ity^ and the general public." 

c. Notwimstanding the provisions of 
paragraph b above ^ upon request of the 
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Contractor or his authorized deaignee,, 
arrangements for copyright of the mater- 
ials for a limited period oT. time may be 
authorized by the Commissioner^ through 
" the Contracting Officer^ upon S. showing 
satisfactory to the Office of Education 
. that ..such protection will result in -more 
effective -development or dissemination 
of the materials and would othervd-se be 
in the public interest. ^ . 

i ^ ■ . * _ , ■ 

d. With respect to any materials* for 
which 'the' ^securing of copyright protec- 
tion is authorized under paragraph c^ the 
Con-bractor hereby grants a royalty-free^.. 
non-ex<ilusive and irrevocable license 
the Government to publish^ translate^ re- ) 
produce^ deliver^ perform^ .use ^ and dis-y 
pose of a-11 such materials. 

.[ e. To the extent the Contractor has the 

! " right and permission to do'so^ the Con- ^ 
tractor tiereby grants to the Government a 
• , royalty-free^ non-exclusive and irrevoc- 

able license to use in any manner copy- 
righted materials not first produced in 
the performance of this contract but which 
are incorporated in the materials. The 
Contractor shall advise the Contracting 
Office of any copyrighted matgrial known 
to it not to be covered by such license." 

2. Almost identical provisions are repeated in paragraph 11 

of the current "Grant Terms and Conditions" (OE Form 52^1-, \. 

1/72). In addition^ a paragraph 23 has been added which , in- 

eludes the following for "Grant-Related Income" : 

"a. ...Income derived by the grantee 
> . from activities supported or funde.d by 

•".r, the grants other than Investment Income 

and Copyright Royalty Income is termed 
^ , Grant Related Income" . . " 
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' b. Grant-Related Income shall be dis- 
^ posed of ^ at the disc^tion of . the • ' ^ 
• . Conmiissioner^ in either one of the 

' . » ' following two ways: . 

• ^ . (1) By returning the funds to 'the 

Federal Gbverraaent (a J* l^y .reducing 
■^r - the level of expenditures ifrom grant 
funds in an . akount equal tto the 
Federal share of the Grant-Related 
' Income^ (b) by treating the funds q.s • 

a partial payment to the award of a 
succeeding (continuation) grants or 
(c) by payment to miscella]^edu|p re- 
■ ^ . ' ceipts of the U.S. Treasury^ or ; ' 

(2) .By using the f\mds to further the^ 
' . • purposes of" the grant -program* from 

• < " , ^ which the award ^ was mfl|de. . . 

No definition^ or disposition of "Capy right Royalty Ijacome" is 
provided^ presumably leaving that to the USOE "Copyright ^ 
Guidelines" . / ; ' 

3. The "Guidelines on Authorizing Copyright /Projection for 
'Materials Developed under Project Grants and Contj-acts"^ first 
published on May 9^ 1970^ ^effective J^jore 8^ 1970/^ outline's 
the method by which grantees and contractors-. Can apply for 
limited copyright protection by. virtue of a special agreement 



between the USOE and j:he grantee or contractor. Sect^ion l'(e) 
"'specifically states that: 



"...The Commissioner of Education may author- 
ize -the securing- of copyright/to protect the 
ihtegrity of the nTaterxalff duTing development 
or as an jtencentive to promote the effective . 
dissemination of - first materials developed 
with USOE support. Such authorization will 
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be conditioned upon the copyright .being 
cleared only for a specified limited period 
of time ... a period of less duration than 
the; statutory copyright term;" 

Under Section 3(f)y' such copyright protection is . ' . v 

"...generally not to exceed five (5) years . 
upon a showing that , the materials can best 
be. disseminated xinder copyright..." 

As to royalties the "Copyright Guidelines" provide in Section' 

10: • r " • , ' * 

' " Section 10 - Royalties ' • . ^ 

(a) As a basic proposition It is contem- 
plated that each cosponsor of a project^if ^ ^ 
* , there i)s more^than one^ is entitled -.tp share 

^ * in any royalties from published materials. - 

. resulting from* that project in proportion to 

the financial or equivalent contribution to 
the project by the cosponsor.' 

■ ■ ^ ■ . \ ' ' ' ' 

. \ (fe) The grantee or contractor shaXX remit 

royalties from the , sale or rental of the 
copyrighted materials- to the Office of Educa- 
tion for transmittal to the U.S. Treasury.' 
However^ the Commissioner may authorize the 
grantee or contractof* to retain a portion of\, 
the rpyalty ^income to defray administrative 
expenses' to the grantee or contractor jresult- 
* . ing from its compliance with the procedures 
\ ' of these Guidelines , ajid as an incentive to 
• induce the grantee or contractor to develop 

' bette'r materials apd to obtain more effective 

dS-S semination. The sharing will be accom- ' - 
plished in^the following manner: (The grantee^ 
or contractor may elect to. retain an amount 
of royalty determined from one of the follow- 
• ing two alternative approaches). 

. lo ^ Fifty percJfit of the net royalty. (Net 

royalty is defined as that ampunt remaining 
after deducting any share of shares due to 



y 



„ . , -13- 

.a cosponsor or cosponsors^ either than the 
. ' • U.S. •<}overnment or the grantee or cpntrac-* I, 
toTy as contemplated in subsection 10(a) * 
above) • - . . 

Ji 2. That percentage which corresponds, 
with the financial contribution to the •* 
'project by the* grantee or contractor, _ (If- 
the grantee or contractor elects this latter 
alternative the burden of showing sucTi cory- 
tribution will be upon the grantee *or-**«)n- 
tractor. However^ the Commissioner reserij^es 
" ^ ^ th^e right to accept or reject such a show- 
, •• V. ' ' ingj and to specify the share^ not less than 

^fty percent of the net .royalty^ to be re- 
by the grantee or conrtractor • )" 

ffhe USOE"bopyright Pfograiji InfolTnation" pamphlet^ first printed 

^April^ 197L and revised in February^ 197?7 comments further as 



foi;Lows 



"Grant/Contract Related Income and Invests 
ment Income: Copyright royalties must*not 
be confused with pt^her types of income 
which .might be generated through publica- 
tion of materials developed imder a contract 
or graSnit. iI!opyright royalties are monies 
paid by a pilblisher to an author- for per- 
mission to publish the author's work under 
copyright . Other proceeds do not qualify - 
as Copyright' royalties even though they ^may 
be termed royalties. The only proceeds with, 
which the Copyright Guidelines are concerrTed 
are true copyright royalties ♦derived from the 
publication of materials generated under* a 
crontract or under a project grant o - 

-/ 

Income (other than investme^nt incomi) derived- 
by- the grantee f rom^activities conducted- 
imder the ^rant is termed "grant-related in- - 
come" . This includes royalties derived from 
publication of materials generated under a 
State ^administered formula grant program . 
Such income'may iDe produced also by the ser- 
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vices of individuals or by employing 
\equipment3 facilities dr general services 
. of the grantee organization. Any such 
grant is to be used by the grantee 'to 
further the purposes of the grant program. 
If the income cannot be so. used^ it is to 
be paid, -by the grantee to the U.S. Office 
of Education. However^ that portion of roy- 
alties authorized to be retained Iby a con- ^ 
tractor or project grantee in accordance 
with the Copyright Gud,delines procedures' 
; may . be utilized in 'any manner which the ^ ' 
contractoiL..-^ project grantea chooses / 

The disposition of contract-related income . 
; (other than royalty income) under a cost* 
type contract^ will be treated in the same . 
maimer as grant-related income^ d..e. ^ if it 
cannot be* utilized for contract purposes^ it 
will be remitted to the Office of Education." 

.4. ESAA*_Regulations promulgated under the Emergency School 

Aid legislation (45 C^F.R. -Part "iQ^^ February 6, 1973) , specif- 

ically j)rovide in Section 185.72(0)*: '\ • 

"(c) T^lq^vision progrs^ms developed in whole 
or in part with assistance made .available 
under this subpart shall be majie reasonably 
available for transmission^ flree of charge^ 
^and shall not be transmitted under commer- 
cial sponsorship. An application for assist-. 
" ance under this 'subpart - shall*. include an% . * 
as'surance that' the procedures to be followed^ 
and the s^andg^rdi^ criteria to be applied^ 
in„mak^ng such programs freely available foi^ 
'liransmission will be developed in conjunc- 
tion with |;he Assistant Secretary upon com-' 
pletion of production of a designated , portion 
of the proposed television programming. For 
purposes of this paragraph, where the costs 
of transmis^sion are met by a commercial firm, 
,a brief statement to that effect at the be- 
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• ginning, or end of such transmission shall 

not be considered commercial sponsorship • 
No television program^ developed in whole 
or in part with assistance imde available 
/under tjais subpart shall be used or-trans- 
mitted in such a manner as to result in a 
- financial benefit to any- person or organ- 
^ ization." 

In addition^ the ESAA Grant Terms and Conditions in Appendix 
A to the ESAA Regulations provide the following in Sections 



11 and- 23: 



"11, Copyright and publication ♦ (a) The 
term "materials" as used herein means writ- 
ing^ . sound recordings 5 Aims ^ pictorial re- 
production^V drawings or other graphic 
representations ^ computer programs ^ and , 
works of any similar nature produced imder 
this grant. The term does not include fi4 
nancial reports 5 cost analyses^ and slmilfitr 
information incidental .to grant administra- 
tion. V • 

(b) It is the policy of the Department 
that the results of activities supported - 
by it should be utilized in the manner 
which would best serve the public interest. 

(c) Where the grant results in a book or 
other copyrighstred materials 5 the author or 

•Grantee is f ree^ to. copyright such materials 
but the Assistant Secretary reserves a roy- 
alty-fee^ nonex:Glusive 5 and irrevocable 
license to reproduce^ publish^ or othCTT^ise 
use, and to authorize others to use sUch 
materials for Government purposes." 
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"23. qfrariy related income and investment 
income . ^ » 

V ^ ^ 

(b) Royalties received from copyrights 
an(|^ate^its> funds received from sale of 

* 



products or services, fees received for 
personal services, where such funds are 
. derived from activities supported or funded 
• by the grant, are termed "Grant Related 
Income". Accouhtaljility f or (Jrant Related 
Income shall be satisfied in accordance 
with the following requirements: 

(1) Funds received from royalties on 
copyrights or patents during the grant per- 
iod shall be retained by the Grantee' and 
either (a) added to the funds already com- 

,mitted to the program, , or (b) deducted from 
total project costs for the purpose of 
determining 'the net costs on which the Fed- • 
eral shar^ of coet will be based, . 

(2) After termination 6r completion of 
the grant, the Federal share of ^royalties ^ 
in excess of $200 received annually ' shall 
be .returned to the Assistant Secretary for 
deposit as Miscellaneous Receipts in the 
U.S. Treasury. The Federal share of royal- 
ties shall be computed on the s)arae bas.is 
as the Federal share of the total project ,^, 
cost: ^ ^ 

(3) All other income earned during the 
grant period shall be retained by the 
Grantee and shall be either (a) added to 
funds committed to the project by the 
Government and the Grantee and lifeed to fur- 
ther eligible program objectives, (b) 
deducted from the total project costs which, 
for budgetary or other reasons, have previ- 
ously been treated as non-reimbursable. 
Such income may not be used to reimburse the 
Grantee for unallowable costs." 

Section 23 does not, however, contain any provision as to the 

disposition of non-royalty grant related income" which may be 

earneji after the, grant period. 





5." The General Grant Terms and Conditions -Sa Appendix A 



to the Revised USOE Regulations, 45 C.FoR. Parts 100-lOOc 

(November -^j 1973) provides in paragraph 10: 

"10. Copyrights a. Any material of 
•a copyrightable nature produced under the 
grantj shall be subject to 45*C.F,R. 100a. 
219(a) (Copyrights). Materials produced 
by trainees or fellows ^re not consider- 
ed, to be 'iproduced under the' grant unless 
they are produced at the direction of the 
grantee. 

b. With respect. to any materials for 
which the securing of. a copyrighf protec- 
tion is authorized, the grantee hereby 

* ' grants a royalty-free non-exclusive and 
irrevocable ^license to the Government to . 
' ' publish, translate 3 reproduce, deliver, 

perform, use, and ddspose ,of all su6h ma- 
terials for governmental purposes. - 

c. To the extent the grantee has or ac- 
quires the right and* permission to do so, 
the grantee hereby grants to the Government 

* a ^royalty-f ree, nonexclusive and irrevocable 
. ' license to use in any manner for govern-^ 

mental purposes, copyrighted material not 
' first produced in the performance of this 

grant but which is incorporated in other 
materials so produced. The grantee shall 
' advise the grants officer of any such copy- 
righted fS^terial known to it not to be * 
^ covq^ed' by such a license. 

The reference back to Section 100a. 219(a) (Copyrights ) in 

turn states that: 

"(2) Any material of a , copyrightable nature 
produced by a recipient ^ other than' a State 
.or local government with Federal assistance 
shall be subject to the \iopyrighff policy of 
the U.S. Office of Education set forth in 



its "Copyright Guidelines" of May 9, 
1970 (35 F.R. 7317) or any subfractlon 
.thereof in "effect at the' time of the 
award." 

As to Program Income, paragraph 22 'provides. Simply for com- 
pliance with Part 100(a), Subpart M (Program Income), And 
Section. 100a-.234 of Subpart M also refers back to Section 
100a. 219(a) (2) which again refers to the Office of Education 
"Copyright Guidelines" as to disposition of copyright royal- 
ties dui«ing the grant period, without any provision for copy- 
right royalties received after the grant period except for 
state and local governmental agencies. Section lOOa. 235 
permits the recipient to retain all program income other than 
copyright royalties earned during the grant period for project 
purposes, but is silent as to all other program ire ome earned 
aft^r the grant perio(^. 

6. The proposed new rules for "Copyrightable Materials De- ; 

veloped Under Office of Education Program", published in the 

Federal Register on January 23, 1975 fc5r possible subsequent 

adoption, contain similar but 'different versions, which would 

presumably also apply to ESAA Projects as well. . - ' - 

Pr.oposed Section 100a. 221-3 would define "material" simply as 

"any copyrightable work resulting from 
a federally-funded grant or contract." 

As>^o suc*h material, the proposed USOE copyright policy is set 
f oi-th as ; ' ' ' 



a' 

/ 

/ 
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" 100a, 221-2 Copyright policy o 

(a) It Is the policy otP. the Office of 
Education »that material resulting from 
Federally-assisted activities should be 
, used in a mariner which will test serve the, 
> ^ public interest. This can be accomplished 

V .irj some situations by distribution of' the 
material without 'copyright. However^ it is 
recognized that copyright protection ra(ay be 
desirable' dwing development^ as an ii^cen- 
tive to promat*e effective dis.semination^ 
or otherwise in serving the public interest, 
, (b) Material which is subject to ,the pro- 
0 visions of this subpart shall not be copy- 
righted except as provided under this sub- 
part, " f « , ^ 

(c) ^ Arrangements for copyright of materia!^ 
fQr a limited period of t'ime may be ^.uthor- 
ized by the Commission Under appropriate 
conditions upon a showing satisfactory to the 
' ' ^ , Commissioner that copyright projection will 
result in more effective' development or dis- 
.semination of the material or would other- ^ 
wise be in the public interest," \ • * 

Proposed Sec. 100a. 222-2 also states: " " 

"-a. The Commissioner may authorize a re- 
cipient to obtain publication under copj^right 
and to claim the copyright for a specific 
period^ generally not to exceed five ,(5^ 
years ^ upon a showing that the material can 
best be disseminated uijder copyright 

Proposed Section 100a, 23^ then provides with respect to copy- 
right royalties: ^ - W , ^ 

"(d) During and after the grant period -- 
other recipients -- copyif^igh¥s , {TJ This 
' paragraph applies only to i>opy right royal- ; 

" , ties. (whether received during or after the 

.grant period) of recipients other than 
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state and local sovernments (except as 
provided in. 100a, 221-l(b). 

(2) V Each co-sponsor of a project is en- 
titled to share^in any royalties from pub- 
lished material (as defined in 100a, 221-3) 
in proportion to the financ^-al or equival-' 
ent contribution to the FederaMy-assisted 
project by the co-sponsor, ^ 

(3^ (i) Except as provided in paragraph 
(dj(3)(ii) of this section, the recipient 
sha'll remit royalties from the sale or ren- 
tal of ^ppyrighted material 1^o the Commis- 
sioner for^ transmittal to the U,S, Treasury • 

(ii) llie recipient may retain a portion 
of the royalty income equal to one of the 
following an^ounts , wjiichever is greater: 

(a) Fifty percent of the net royalty 
f"Net royalty" is defined as. that' amount * * 
remaining after deducting any share or 
shares due to a cosponsor or co.sponsors, 
other than the ^Federal Government or t*he ^ 
recipient); or . ^ 

(b) The percentage which corresponds 
with the financial contribution to the 
project l)y /the recipient r^( If the recip- 
ient elects this alternative, the buMen 
of showing such contribution shall be on 
the recipient . The Commissioner resersves 
t^e right to accept or rejjsct such a show- 
ing .and to specify the share, not less than - 
50 percent of the net royalty, to be re- 
tained by the recipient). 

(4) Contractors other than nonprofit or- 
ganiz^-tions or agencies are not permitted to 
share in 'royalties \inder pa^ragraph (d.)(3) 
of this section. However, arrangements may 
be made to allow such contractors to retain 
royalties^to defray administrative expenses, 
not othefwlse recoupable under the contract, 
which are incurred dn obtaining put^liqation 
of this .material und^r ^apyright in- a^ccord- 
anp^ with this subpart. 



IV, Nature of Educational Television » 

The vastly different nature of educational tele- 
vision — not only from textbooks and othe-r print material^ 
but equally from commercial television broadcasting and en- 
tertainment feature films — cannot be overemphasized. 

Development . Instructional teleylslon series are 
not born Instantly, but must gestate for up to two years after 
Initial Inception to be healthy and hearty academic offspring. 
Recent experience has shown that the teac hing currlculxom must 
be carefully and systematically prepared, that Instructional 
concepts rriust be ^cbi;iceived, critiqued and repeatedly revised, 

that televlslori' treatments must be thoroughly tested* through— ^ 

u 

assorted, fonflatlve research methods, and that even completed 

programs must be painstakingly checked and re-checked before 

final approval for broa"cicast. / 

To get leading authorities in the educatidnai'' field 

togethel* to develop a course of study cannot be vai±41y-^ac^ — ^ 

" compllshed in less than six months to a year at the minimum, 

to meld educational authorities with media specialists for 

television translation must-occupy at leajst a similar period. 

The first production efforts — from writing to assembly — 

. • ' ^ / "... . - . 

can optionally be accomplished in a third six-manths. All of 

'i ' ■ 

these stages must 'be" finished before a pilot (or -pre-pilot, in 

mariy cases) can be put together, tested arid re-done. And only 



then can actual series production preparation be begun in 
any sensible fashion. ^ 

The great need for and value of this kind \of thor- 
ough research and development — both in subject-matter and 
presentation — cannot be ^j^erestimated/ whether in-school or-- 
at-home audiences are the tal-get. The financial stakes are 
too high and the academic investment too large to permit^les- 
ser efforts to avoid increasing what arealready the consider- 
"able risks in television enterprises. ^ o 

. Production t .As contrasted with other educational 
■ .if. . • 

media^ an instructional television series is an enorinously 

expensive^ infinitely complex and extremely difficult under- 
taking requiring (i) a wide variety of skilled talents such 
as content authorities^ media specialists/ televisioa prof es- 
siong^ls (including such( diversified talents as filmmakers^ v 
directors^ writers^ composers^ photographers^ artists — and 
also actors 5 musicians and^other performers)^ (ii) large- 
scale teiQhnical facilities and services (including television 
studios^ film laboratories^ electronic and film editing ser- 
vices — all serviced by crewS!; engineers and other technical 
personnel)} and (ill) assorted advisory committees and consulting 
experts — all under what must be an extremely competent man- 
agement and pontinually serviced by accounting^ legal and ad- 
ministrative staffs. Annual series may consist of as many as 
130 separate hours of programming/ a large-scale enterprise re- 



quiring highly complicated coordination^ unrelenting creative 
.efforts J And incrj^asingly expensive budgetjs. The operation can 
be expected to succead only with ample preparation time^ con- 
tinuing/basic stafF^ inspirational jfeam leadership and ade- 
quate financial support together with a generous helping 
of organizational morale'^nd functional independence. 

Educational print and audio-visual materials 
are' generally much smaller in scope and simpler in prepara- 
tion. The textbook author works* almost ^alone^ perhaps with 
an illustrator; even the anthology publisher may not be a 
large,-scale enterprise. Educational films and instructional 
film-;^trips usually can be produced by small and compact staffs 
whose work product principally reflects their own personal ef- 
for^ts". Entertainment films and television programs clearly • 
need no educational specialists nor professional acceptability 
by the school boards and college faculties across the country^ 
but can b« aimed solely to please and capture an admission- 
paying or advertisement-susceptible audience. ^ 

" In shorty an educational teleVision series mus^t 

meld the instructions^ and creative worlds in an intense and 
immense way encountered almost nowhere else. , It therefore ^ 
can never be simply the by-product of a researclr) project, or 
but a minor part of an overall teaching program;^ by its jrery 
nature, an instructional television series must invariably be 
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the prime object of Its own federal grant or contract specif- 
Ically aimed at its production and distr^ution. 

Distribution . Equally^ important are the dist^ibu 
tlon aspects of educational television. Telecourses are prin- 
cipally made ayailable through broadcast over the non- 
commercial educational television static3^ns which cover over 
90^ of the United States. ^The'y can reach' those stations in 
a variety of ways: e.g. if aimed at a home -audience^ through 
the Public Broadcasting Service ihte^rconnection^ Public Teier- 
yision Library circulation ^ regional network distribution etc. 
It aimed at IffJ^^^school utilizatl.bn^ through' the Agency for In- 
structional Television^ Gr-eat Plains Television Library^, state 
educational television networks etc. Beyond ETV broadcast; 
Ttnstructional series-may at times be carried on commercial 
television stations as a public -service (not too often) ^ ovar 
CATV educational chg,nriels (still in infancy), on established 
low^frequency or closed-circuit facilities (growing in import- 
ance) or most often for classrooms^ distributed on l6mm - 
films for direct projection or audiotape cassettes for elec- 
tronic playback. And the eventual possibility 'of direct sat- 
ellite transmission to bpth homes and --schools should probably 
not be ignored. - ' ^, • 

The mere provision of distribution materials — ° 
videotapes, films, cassettes --.in all of the necessary for- 



mats is not an inconsiderable or inexpensive enterprise. 

Electronic and film transference requires high-cost techni- 

■•• ■• , ■ ■ * . • ' . ' ' 

dkl equipment of several diverse^types; dubbing and duplicate 

* ■ ' ' . ...... N 

ing in quantity requires large-scale laboratory facili*ties 
wh£c]|^are not currently provided by many commercial or non- 
commercial institutions. ^The additionaij, arrangements neces- 
sary for :coardinated distributior| is often time-consuming 
and pg,tience- trying in the constantly changing educational 
television and audio-visual community. . v . . * 

■Ancillary Materials . It can safely bfe said that^ 
all educational television serie.s must involve related prinV^ 
.and other materials in order to best attain their^ objectlives . 
Instructional courses can seldom be fully utilized without 
teachers^ guides and/or student workbooks; educational series 
have a pronounced tendency to branch out into related products 
.such as books ^ gari^s^ ^records ^ dolls etc. foj* teacMng and 

promotional purposes. . . ^ ^ * - j[ 

' Merchandising efforts are^ of course^ not un- 

* . • 

linown in connection with commerQial television programs or 
entertainment mption pictures. But th^re^ again^ the primary 
motive is commercial sales and profits. In the case of instruc 

tional television^ financial* gain must be balanced against 

- * <{ 

teaching utility- and can be overweighed by harmful effects. 

•ft " ^ _ , . . 

And the accompanying ancillary material is far .more likely to 



t)^ J)uilt, in as an Integral part in^the educational experi- 

ence thah merely be derived from a succtpssful TV show,^ 

■ ■ ' " ' ■' ' ' ' ^ ' ' ' , • ' 

, In short,' a. television series alone can be ex- 

. ■ . ^ ^ 

pected to have but limited impact. Only when conjoined with 
related Visuar and aural materials ' — whether books, records 
slides e'tc. --.can full tisefulnes's be achieved as^a^i educa- 
tional tool.^ 



V, ^ Copyright and Control . ' ^ . 

Copyright Is a methoji ;of protecting creative 
material from unauthorized exploitation In the context jof ^ 
publicly funded •television projects^ copyright . does not .have' 
merely the ^usual commercial - connotation. of rewarding authors 
for^ their work and protecting publishers in their investments^ 
or'' providing private property interests in what might other- 
wise be freely available, ^ . • 

There is no question but that publicly funded J' ', 
educ'ational materials should be the best that can be created 
and as^ widely msed as possf^le fgr^ the benefit of the Me'riqan 
public*: The question remains^ however^ as to what copyright 
ppli^cies will fur1;her the highest -quality television produc- 
tion and the most extensive television use. Because of its ^ 
IrihQrentLj^ature^ full-term copyright — subject -to reasonable • 
aSvailability requirements -- would appear most advantageous*- 
iii this- regard', . , ' , - • . 

' ' / There a're two sides t6 ^the c'opyright interest: 

t^he necefeslty^pr copyright protection for creative ^activities 
and 'licensed content ; and the desirability of copyright pro-/ 
^"tectiqn ta prevent injurious exploitation and .encourage de-' . 
'sired exposure," * - . . ' - ^ 

' "^^-^^ "^ • < — -A, ISeries^ Produbtion , The -case has often been 
made .that film' makers^ music composers^ star performers^, and 



others, ^i*e invariably unwilling to create material which will 
go to the public domaine or compete unrestrictedly with other ; 

works, they may have created or be used commercially without 

" . . ' ' ' ' ' \ ^ . . • 

addijsional payment. These professignals a,te generally '-happy to 

contribute to a public-interest project^ but are right f\ri.ly 
concerned about their own non-protection — e€pecial.ly from 
what they would consider ^unwarranted commercial exploitation 
without due compensation. 

• ' By the same, token/ publishers and photographers^ ' - . 
motion'' pic{|Mre distributors and ti^levision production compan- ♦ 
jles ai^e even moire' unwilling to Jeopaf^dize their existing copy- 
righted wqrks^ or valuable properties otherwise protected. by 
copyright^ by authorized re -publication in a television series 
without copyright notice. There is considerable legal author- 
ity to the effect that re -publication without notice (whether 

the original or a new notice) can invalidate the original 

" " - ■ *. 

. ' * # ■ i - • . ' ^ ' 

copyright even If in a later compilation or - derivative worki - 

' ■ ■ • ■ ' . ^ ' . , 

It is no* wonder that King Features requires- copyright notices 

to pBotect' "cameo" appearances of Superman^ Captain 'Marvel' ef * 

al on "Sesame Street"^ or that the lawyers, for most literary- 

agents and film distributors are deeply concerned about ap- 

propriate copyright pro-section for ah. episode fifJm a play or 

segment of a movie shown on ^television; I 



Finally^ the talent union residual structure must 
be remembered. For Kow can residual payments be caleulated^ 
let alone. policed^ if the overall vehicle is ip the public 
domaine and thus -usable for absolutely limitlejss commercial 
as well as non- commercial purposes without legal "or other re^- 
straint? ^ ./ • • \ ^ . 

- ' . B. Series Use. A valid instructional television 

program mus.t by definition be donpeived and^ presented^ like 
• ' '* ' . " • - -5 . " ' . . ■ * • . " 

good classroom teachjLhg^ in^^an organized and logical fashion. 

,' ■ ' . * ■ '■ • , < 

To permit isolated portions to be takeh out of context and 

exploited commercially would be a clear disservice ' to educa- 

tio^« Indeed failure 'to copyright would be ah open iriivitation 

, to unscrup\jlous entrepreneurs t'o use bits and pieces for such 

undesirable purposes as television spot commercials; film 

. ■ • . ■■* ' . ' - . ■* 

footage libraries eSkd jtqy viewing gimmicks. 



SlMlar exploitative - coW piracy can be made 

of, program. titles and characters. /The necessary ^litigation 

'"*'*■' / 

against unqualified "Sesame Street/ Nursery Schools/ and , 
Shoddy "Muppet" puppets. is a vivid indication of the ever- - 
presjent d€ttiger's from television popularity. Such' piracy can- 
not be ignored J x^or can it be pijeven'ted successfully without^ ^ 
at least overall pro-am copyright protection. 

, '\ There is' also the matter of television distribu- 
tion and "licensiing practice:.. Television stations must And . 



should always look to the program distributor to insure pro- 
gram clearances and rights; the ^distributor in turn looks to 
the program producer/owner for sipiilar assurances. The pro- 
gram /copyright is the best, if not -only, evidence of ownership/ 
control suffipient to assure the requisite warranties and 

indemnities. And without these. warranties and indemnities, 
. -, . ' , ■ ■ 

few if any commerciaf 'or non- commercial stations can broad- 

: ■ .■ 

cast without legal ^rlsk; indeed, television stations with 
broadcast insurance pollcie(i3 are specifically required -to 'sseek 
sxich warranties and indemnities on alj. outside programs' (which 
are always, as a T:nat^er of fact, provided by the Public- Broad- 
casting Service as well as by the three commercial networks, 
"bj^d upon underlying guarantees, .from program producer/owners) . 

. ^ Finally, '"there is the growing technical capability^ 

to, dup^llc;atenele%isioi^^programs on-loan, off-air or dmisrwise 
unauthorizedly by videotape cassette- and other devices. Und^r 

these circumstances, control of ' the -original negative G^r mas- 

>\' ^ > • ■■ ■ ■ ^ . 

ter videotape fs ho longer>an effective method^: of control 

• • * .- ■ ^ ' . , ^ ■ 

without copyright pratec^tion as well, / ' 

The result off all "of these factors, has. been ap- 
*. • ' ' " I i . ' „v , - 

parent Of fice of EducSation .^pprpval of 'full copyright wherfever 

■ . • *■ ' ' 

so requested for $he educational televisi&n S'eries it lias so 

. ' - * > ■ -■ , ■ . ■ - " \ ■ ■ ^ ^3 

far. funded. And 4t is this, copyright in the grantee ' s na^me 



that has made national acceptance by tha Public Broadcasting 
Service possible not .only for* "Sesame Street" and '"The Elec-: 
trj.c Company" series^ but also for "Villa Alegre" and other 
ESAA series. It .is also of s^\§irfe interest to note' that the 
Corporation for Public Broadcasting/ in funding television 
production^ ha.'d pursued a policy^at least up to now^ of pro- 
viding, for copyright in' the name. , of the producing station or 
organization^ and that all of the other federal funding agen- 
cies such -as the National Institutes of the Arts and of 

■ the .Humanities and the National Science Poimdation h|tve . ^ 
followed the same course. . . 

Hence ^ the question arises as to whether the • 
USOE^s general "Copyright Policy Guidelines" — with its clear 
prejudice against producers cqpyrights arid voiced preference 
for limiting exceptionally approved .copyright to five years 
should be applicable 'at all to television projects o lis might 
be argued that copyright*^ is never essential beyond the^ usable 
life of a Series^ and that in any event/ removal f rom %opy-v 
right even while usable might in the iong-a^un increase distri- 
bution and use on the theory that, limited copyright might 
be , sufficient protection for immediate distribution, but- that 
later on the same considerations that precludes U.S. Govern- 

* mental copyright altogether should apply. The short answer 



is firsts that the life of a television series Is always 
difficult to estimate (viz. the current Interest In the 
"silent" films ^^^^^^ 1910s and 1920s )^ and the end of the 
usefulness of some presently distributed telecourses has -not 
been reached after 10 years or so. And second^ It Is Just 
as^ If not more^ possible to reach the result , pf the widest 
possible distribution without sacrificing the maximum desir- 
able protection through availability requireinents rather than 
copyright limitations. In this respect^ the ESAA statutory 
mandate that funded series be ma*de "reasonably available. " 
without charge" appears to be a step in the right -direction 
so long as "reasonably available" can be practically defined 
and "without charge" not interpreted top narrowly. And the 

^ ■ V 

willingness of the USOE ESAA regulations to permit unrestric- 
ted copyright by the grantee in furtherance of that objective 
seems easily superior to imposing arbitrary time limitations. * 

In other words ^ copyright is not necessarily a 
restrictive concept — but instead can enable proper utiliza- 
tipn in planned directions in place of aimless diffusion .{^^ 
Copyright should therefor be viewed much more as an aid rather 
than a hindrance to television dissemination however long 
the^ life of or wide the interest in the funded series . And 
.so long*^ as the pertinent distribution requirements ensure 
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that schools and students can easily obtain and make use of 
the produced programs at rates and fees which coyer the dis- 
tribution costs (including promotion and previewing^ duplica- 
tion and delivery,, repair and maintenance^ administration and 
servicing eto -f^vit do not overcharge,^ for the production 
cost already fimfled by the federal government or collect 'an 
vmconscionable profit for either a commercial or hon- commercial 
enterprise — the proprietor's copyright can in no way impede 
efficacious use while deterring improper misuse. 

All of the foregoing is not to assert categor- 
ically that absolutely no educational television project can 
do without full copyright protection. There may be cases 
Where the subject-matter is so general^ the program content • 

so public and tl^e desired expQS^ so unexceptional that 

• ' . ' • " ^^"^v\. ^- A . • . 

copyright may not be essential or desirable after a limited 

.period, if ajt all. A possilDj.ev @xampl4. is the''-' so-called' "spot" 

inserts produced by Statiqji WTTW- ifi*'Ghi(5l,go -under ESAA f\md-^ 

ing--- but even there, however, the us-e- of 'professional, musl-f 

, ' ■ . - • r > 

ciarjs would seem to negate any 'fe'rue "buy-put". of ai^ A.F=i of- M,. 

* ' ■ '■ .Or, 

residuals , and the refusal o4^> tTi$vP^blic Broadcasting- Service 
to e^ry nation^de for reas-ons of governiflent tfontfint control 
could appear to bespeak the desirability ^f.^lear station ^ - 
. swnerskip and control (both of. which can best bfe vouchsafed^ by 
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copyright ownership ) . ^^1^. "the the slight ^ dhance 
of 'public-service annoiiftcei&eiit^ or programs on health-care^ 
consumer, assistance^ research^^m which are analo- 

gous to many of the government pub ^.ications printe(i at the ■ 

General Printing Office and sold at minimal prices (but with 

\ ...... ^ . 

no publicity/ little direct availability outside of Washing-. 
toxiy and long mail* delivery, delays) .with unrestricted oppor- 
tunity for re-packaging^ additional promotion and higher- ' 
price sale by commercial .-reprint f inns . 

But these possible exceptions should not be per- 
mitted to create a rule that substantially taxes every pro- 
ducer in effort and money and^ re,quj.res governmental adminis- 
trative staff-time and decision-weighing — all of which can 
better be devoted to project betterment. In effect^ the better 
answer would appear to be to reverse the current USOE copy- 
right posture for television projects. Rather than requir- 
ing all producers to apply in detail for copyright pennis- 
sion^ the "Copyright Guidelines" might well be amended to 
automatically permit copyright registration for all televis- 
'ion .series as is currently provided in the ESAA Regulations^ 
-subject only to whatever copyright limitations may be speci- 
fic d/in -the Project Authorization — and^ of course^ to -the 
Government'^ own royalty-free license (whatever its exact 



scope may be). This proceoure is clearly consistent with • 
actual USOE past practice, and would eliminate unnecessai:y 
bureaucratic delays arid difficulties — while, at the same 
time, retaining USOE's opportunity to apply special safe- 
guards where advisable. ' 

Copyright preference in educational television 
would not do violence to public interest considerations, nor 
result as has been queried in the past --in so-called 
"double" payment by the American' people (presumably, tlie 
claim goes, once out of federal appropriated monies in fiind- 
ing production and again out of state or Xocal educational 
budgets in licensing fees). Certainly, production cos-ts should 

not be included in use-charges if Already publicly funded -- 

» * 

and no responsible non-commercial educational distributor 

would suggest otherwise.. On the contrary, the issue might 

be raised in reverse by commercial film distributors^- on the 

groTind that the government would be subsidizing competing 

instructional materials and making them available at reduced 

rates which must unfairly compete with commercial produdt. 

The seriousness of this argument should not be underestimated — 

but its^ overall impact goes not so much to the copyright ques- 

) _ i ■ . --- 

tion but to the justification for federally-fiinded television > 

material. . - ] 



Nor can the problem be solved by compelling USOE 

» 

television series to be disseminated through commercial dis- 
tributors — since the possibility of duplicate charges would 
then bebome even greater in the face of the' clear iindesir- 
ability of two different rate structures for potential users. : 
The real answer can only be in taking" as a basic assumption 

■ » ■ 

that USOE-fundea materials are for specific purposes that / 

■ - . ■ • ■ 

would not otherwise be serviced by commercial or non-.eommercial 
sources — and t}iat their public availability must be under 
such conditions (including reduced rates reflecting .only ser- 
vicing costs) as will obtain widest possible use within avail-- 
able program rights o 



yi I Distribution and Residuals 

There- Is no questlon'but that obtaining- unre- 

strlcted and unlimited .use rights In all program elements 

<* 

would be the most advantageous way to ensure complete series 
availability when^ as and If wanted. To a great extent these^ 
wide use rights can be obtalnlied In personal ^eleases^ musical 
"needle-drop" licenses^ library photo purchases and other 



more-or-less standard program .Items ^ ^s' well as frotn anima- 
tion artists and film makers who are specifically commlssi,oned 
to produce and deliver their work for television. With re- 
spect to these program elements ^ then^ there Is no difficulty 
In distributing the series fQry\y and all kinds of broadcast 
transmission^ exhibition or other use without additional . eon- 
sent§ oi^ payments,. To. that extent^ the sg-called "buy-out", 

program rights is both possible and desirable — and is 
easily accomplished in most educational films ^ film strips 
and recordings produced for school and home use. 

{• But television is dlf f erent . For it is equally^, 

unquestionable that repeated talent residuals and continuing 
copyright royalties have long been indigenous to television 
production. Early .in the history of broadcasting^ the talent 
unions became sufficiently aware of commercial re -broadcast 
portentialities to bargain -'SuccessfullY for additional com- 



pensation for actors^, writers^ directors and musicians in- 
volved in program production. Even before that^ broadcast 
music , clearance had been conditioned' on time and ^geographical 
restrictions. While at first O^imited to commercial broadcast- 
ing^ similar re-use payment patterns — somewhat eased in use- 
coverage and fee payment have been adapted to non- 
commercial broadcasting as well. The result is tliaf cSontinu- 
ing .exppsure^over. bo^h commercial and non-commercial televis- 
ion usually requires talent and copyright payments fong after 
series production has been completed and distribution arrange- 

ments , established/ 

' ■ f " ■ - 

The total -^a^bunt - of residual payments applicable 
"to individual series may or may not be considerable depending 
upon the^ nature of the program content and the type of " . 

the creative contributions. But one fact of life xs certain: 
while future usage payments can usually be made in advance/ 
both talent unions and -copyright holders will strongly re- 
sdst ^^buy-outs" even for educational material of determinable 
utility. * ' ' "I - 

ihdeed^ national br9adcast patterns are quite 
the ppposite. CoWerdial program performjsrs -receive pe r- - 
broadcast fees up to a maximiam number (usually seven) of runs; 
Qoramei^ial spot fe^s are repayable \o actors^ for eacsxhs^thirteen 
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weeks of use. In* public broadcasting^ actors and musicians 

are paid for successive three-year periods (with a limited 

number of "releases" during each three -year" period for the 

former^ and n'o permission at all^^ter two three-year periods 
■ / '* . • . ' ■ • ' ^ ' .' 

for the latter). . Similar repeated payments are always sought 

and usuallV received' by television writers^ and directors' 

uniorfs . . ■ * " 



r. . ^ The effects of this, residual payment situa-tion a^e 

. three-fold: Firsts -initial ^production budget|u must include 
advalice payments fior predictable future ^.use- (which must^ of 
course^ be balanced!, between""tale^ desirability and budget - - 
allowances). Second/ some p^rovision mustj^e made for what- 

'•ft' . '.^ 

ev6r further use lat^r turns out to b*e desirable (either 
thirpugh provision- at the beginning or the^reafter of a coritin- 
'gency funvd ov by passing the i'esidual payments in some way 
, over to the subsequent distributors arid users). Third^ 
sidual" f ee amounts^and possible use' opti6ns -must be estab- 
lished uniformly by the various Ui30E producers to the maxi-, / . 

mum extent and at the earliest time possible. . - 

^- ■ ■ ' ■ ' - * • 

Advance payments^. Jnowever^ Wi 11^ generally not b^ ; 

calculated ' in^^production budgets — especially by new or dh- * 

experienced production agencies -- unless^ specif itially re- 

/ quested- by the Of f ice of^^^uc^tion,,»atr the /tijne of the.^'produc- 

' tion grant. Th? result has" often been .;the, later" discovery of 
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talent fifee deficits Qf sizeable proportions*; iwi 

mu^t b^/ made up by increased payment out' of/other 

categoibies (to ^he detriment^ of series ^allfey' 

due ed/ payment of Subsequent a^e f 'ees/^t of product! on/^funds/ 

- (to -tUa^ HPt.T^iTDPnt... of/ series use> ^- uri.less unilatera^.ly.^u^^^ 

Sidized by the pp;pducinV agency ; itself c^^or additionally funded 

^ . ' ■ ■ ■ • -. f ./' " 

by the Office of Education (neither of Which is really ^e)^ 

' sirable or easily accomplished under most ciriawrisi^^tnces^^^^^^^^ 

The only cure is for clear delineatioift"^^ 

proposed vke at the time of budget preparation^ acceptance ■ , 

and approj-al/ This proposed use must^ in tujrn^, be-^$tfed in 

to practical funding availabilities when inter-re/lg/ted with 

probably program content. More important^ it raiisyt always aci- 

c'oiTd with proposed distribution plans — which ^hereJIor 'must 

be formulated and determined In the initial pl&hning tetages/ 

«>, ' . ' . • \ 

as part of the original proposal^ and not at ^raie subseque/it - 

stage after pr9ducti6n has been begun. In s ho r 4^ dis^ri*^-* 
^ tion must be consJfSe^ed equally importantly Irith and^ as/in- 
tegral as production 1^ proje'ct fprop^^eai^'''^ from yhe point q 
view of both, pr^ddcing agencies and the Office of jEdxdsLtlon.j 
^ * But substantial^questions still S^emain ajjs to ho^ 

to manage re'sidual payments even if actually- detemj^fied pr^ier 
to or during production. The most preferable courpe wouj 
clearly seem to ^be to withhold payment of required talei 
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resld'ugds beyond program production payments untiy^ctually . 
due/-- as is the normal television operating- prooie^ure. But 
' tfti^ is probably |not pra'ctical in the -e^se of UEOE grants ajid 
' Contrac*bs due to Annual appropriations restricStions , finite 
funded a.mo\ints, and expenditure time limitations. Producer 
res-ervation.of a cpntingency fund for'up to ten years -r- even 

if available in the granf amount -- iw simply not~ practical in 

■ - " ■■' ^ . . ^ • .■ , 

lost cases.-/ \ Thp only alternative unde Existing conditions-^ 

lAuld^eeem to^b6 to assess probable- series .utility at .the 
cbneausion .Of the^./initially paid-up peripd^ and then either 
>r.ovid^a /fur tl^r grant out >f a special US.OE ,fund foi^ that 
purpose;(^.jJ^' to the .CPB/PBS "st'ep-up" fund) or, seek to have 
the progrs^ distributing agency or agencies take on the-, bur- 
den on^^t u|eT-ltcense fees (a difficult task, ^to., say the 



leaslf" sixicis'it may well ft 





Probably more .important y 'th,er is the^o^slt;;^ 

A:)±lltY of reachine new accommodations with the^Yario;4 talent. 




s for olde 



^/ . unions and ^ chief copyright interests which would ^ specific-- 
ally applicable to US^- funded educational series apaft^t from 
current commercial and -non-commercial;' broadcasting patterns » 
This would not only serv^ to reduce the residual ^"^nancial 
burde^; it could also ease the Virtually^impossib 
pre-estimatipg series use and life, as /Well ^^fVf^ 
form consistency of'pajmient conditions for p^p^ue 



t. 

across the count 
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. . ^ \ The talent.. unions anj^^^copyrigHt int'er^^ 

oft.fn expressed ^reat sympathy f o^;. ^SOEhalm&^'^hd obje''ctiYes 
ai^d^^spect 1^ attempts to. enco^raga-^ television ani radio . 
a's teachirik^tooXs rathjy* -thaprviue'reiy as entertainment cfe^ter- . 
pi'ises. /^t ifiay.well be a propitious 'time for th^^af f icQ; of 
Educa^on^ together with whatever commercial ..afid^ non-c^^ 
b^a^ca^ting agencies , may "be interested^ l^^o assemble an' a^is- 
ory group oi; consultative conference of taleii;fe^union a^rfd cop^^ 
^right proprietor representatives to helpyifrork out jr^idual> 
. payment practices of benefit both to/i^eries pr^)<mqeri^ ar^ 
gram participants. This inter-dl^^ssion shp(i£d, '^h^^ 
be. In the nature of union-manj3:gemei^t labc^ •n'eg6tia1^2U>^^ or 
Rr<|prietor--licenseecopyr^ 
- att^pt to vease the f ir^cial -di^^ and 4^^nistrative 

to\?ri4en6 presently ^inherent oX^oth , sides in wide/scale and 
long-lived use of USOE-fi^ed projfeci 
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Ingremental Uses .and Income . 

Incremental uses . are - standard for educational 



television. above and beyond the usual teachers » guides and 
student workbooks normally , prepared for .instructional ^ser- - 
. ies. Whil^ comparatively stil^sidiary to the main, educational 
thi^ust of Ul^OE -television pro jectrS^ , these incremental uses 
havejj^ft'en in the past led- to prickly 'pTFoblems in USt)E- 

) 

producer relationships. ■ , 



Ancillary Use&. , Other than its generial cppyright 



admonitions relating to ' comm'fereial publl.cation of research." 
materials, USOE regulations do not appear tf> .include^ Of f ice 
Of Education participation -in^, let alone ^direction of^ sup-^ 
plemental uses «^f television series or ancillary adaptation, 
of program ' elements ' While this type of USOE control could ^ 
pres'umably- be included in the grant- 6r contract special 
^conditions br as a condition of;^USOE copyright approval, the 
, Office- of iducation has .apparently not developed any e stab - 
lished policy -on the pijef&rably permissible a\ajc;i.lia^y Or anr 
ciliary iSes --' educatio'na;;l or otherifli-se -- of funded tele- 
visj^pr* projects . . ' • 

. ' • , The additional exposure and exploitation possi- 

s ■ > 

biliti^s^ are many. The s.eries itself can be distributed to ^ 

.' ■ » ' ■ 

schools on l6mm film, sol'd 'on cassettes for home, use, or re- 

♦ ' 

(fesign^ ^f or pther instructional purposes; it can also be 
'televxsed. as-is in English-speaking countries or re-adapted 




/ 



for foreign language broadcast in other parts ^of the worl^L^ 
Related ''aiicJSLo-visual educational materials HBopks ^^^cord^^ 
magazines^ slides can be developed for student^ and * 
teachers^ children and parents,, in school op-^t hom^" or'both. 
Tit^lesj' can become so well known ^s ta cx^stitute valuable 
trademarks; -characters can easiljrjbfe turned into' three- . ^ 
dimensional dolls and puppets^ formats can be the source of 
games and play-equipment .^/^ • 

i ^ ^ C!ommerciai:^television series have 'often given 
rise to attendant^^rchandising opportunities ranging frota 
toys to ' T-shix^s/ f**»om\ foods to fa4s, and from retail coloring 



books to^^tapany give^^ways. And now this past realitj^ of 
commei^al ltfe^.:feas begun ttr-appi^r to educational series as ^ 

well . ^ - . 

^ ' . ■ " / ' ■ . ' ■ ' - ' 

^ If^eems clear^ however, . that careful safeguards 

. . \ ■ • ' . 

are\ especially essential for government-funded series. In 

Short, the^grantee-contractoi*' must be heldie'sj/onsible to en- 
s^ire \tha.t (i) the authorized' program uses in the U.S. and ' • 
abroad advance the exposure of the series arid are consistent 
With its aims land purport/ rather than simply used as cata- 
logue f:ili-iris , popular audience-getters, software come-ons 
for ha'rdware sa^Ss, or otherwise for primarily commercMl ad- 
Vantage; and that (ii)^ merchandising /exploitation results in 
tested articles and app^ved adaptations that are superior in 
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desigri arid quality^ and look toward educational utility rather 
than merely entertainment value. ^ 

To a great extejit^ €ne non-prof it^ins titutional . 
grantee or cpntractor should itself he expected to maintain 
the professional integrity of ser;les use- and p\ogram-related 
adaptation. For ancillary material-s may not only he useful 
for educational augmentation or commercia]^ consumption^ hut 
also as series'.promotionkl. 3.id*and as outside underwriting at- , 
traction., These determinations dannot easily or appropriately 
'he niade.,^ or even "supervised/ inWetail hy tKe Office of Ed^ 
cation^ hut are hetter left to the grantee/contractor wdffih ' 
firi^thand knowledge and intimate concern - — suhject^ perhaps^ 

to hrQafl USOE policy affirmatlQn^\fus._to the general type, of 

ancillary uses and adaptationis deemed^ appropriate for^ federally- 
funded series,. 

Tfs^se USGE 'ancillary use" and adap-^tidi«i.^poM 
should^ it is suggested^ he formulated not hy. the Office of 



producers 5 



Education: alone hut on the has is of prog^ggais^^ 
•erations of a representative paneS of program 
hroacicasting organizations ^ educationalxassoclations^ citi- 
zens- groups and other .interested institutidnig i Such matters ; 
as whether and what Commercial advertisements should he per- 

mitted during or adjacent to series^^'hroadcast. whether and 

_ > _ ■ ^. . — - 

what .>pro.gram elements^ might' hB iniade availahle for. product prem- 
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/ lujn purposes^ whether merchandising oi" subsidia^p'y rights 
can be licensed on a non-exclusive rather than Exclusive 



basis 3 what royalties ought to be cha;^ed' an;! what kind of 

commissions should be payable efc -if^^road guidelines for 

^ ^ ■•■ • * 

all of these can be formulated withih wh^cn producing organ- 
izations can successfully operate withodt Inf ri'nmiig^upon % * 
their primary, ^responsibility or negotiaftior) abilxty. In 
this way^ no. prodjicar would -hav^ ein unfMr* advantage oyer 
other USOE-f\inded series, since ajl would conform to , the same 
general principles; at 'the same time , undesirable governmental 
• control tftfough ad hod decisions by inexperienced personnei 
would be effectively avoided. - 

Disposal of Income . * The various USOE regula- 
tions are not so silent about the disposal «f "grant-related 
income" as they are about ancillary use. aut'horizatiqn but 
^ they leave much to be desired in consistency : ^ r 

A. USOE "Contract General , PrcfVisions^" apparently ' 
"---a^?a-Jjitended leave iricome disposal, provisions to the "Copy-' 
right GuideJdJi^^ of ■Copyrig±ij i^:a^4v^ 

Thfe "Copyright Guidelines" f in turn, initially call for pay- 
mefit to the (Jffice of Education but then permit the grantee or ^ 
contractorr to retain 50^ (oijl proportionately more, if^ thf con- 
tractor or grantee has itself contributed more than 50^ to the 
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project) of "net royaltie^^^ for whatever use in connection : 
with the project or not -- the grantee/conti:actorvdesires • Under 
the "Copyright Program Inf orma.tion" booklet^ contract-related 
income other than copyright royalties my be. retained 100^ by 

the contractor to further the project — and only if not so • 

\ ' ' * , ^ . . ' 

usable is to be pa,id over to the 'Office of Education. i . 

B. USOE "'Grant T-^ms and . Conditions" specifically 

repose the distribution of grant-related income^ other than" 

the copyright royalties governed by the "Copyright Qiidelines"^ 

in the Office of Education^ which may decide that the grantee 

either (i) re t-q^h all ' grant-related Income (like "inves.tment 

income") to^he federal government either by deducting J the 

amoTHit from the grant or paying the amount over* to the U.S. 

Treasury^ or (ii) use the funds to further the grant program. 

^ ■ C. ESAA Regulations provide, fdr payment of all 

copyright royalties received, during the. grant period to be 

■ I - ■ 

/ 

retained by the grantee to be added to the project or. cred- 
ited as grantee's contribution t© the ^project ^ and all -cj^ther 
grant-related income received during the grant period either 
to be added to the project or deducted -from non- reimbursable 
(but not "xonallowable" -- wjiatevei^the distinction may- be) 



-project costs; Atter the end^'of the grant period^ the federal 
share of royalties over $200 must be paid to the Office of Edu- 



.'^^ o 
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cation for deposit in II,.S. Treasury Miscellaneous Receipts^ 
but no provision is made for other grant-related income after 

the grant ^period --which can presumably be retained by the 

^ \ . ' . 

grantee without any conditions whatrsoever, 

^/ D. The Revised USOE Grant -Terms and Conditions \ 

repeat the "Copyright Guidelines" 50^-50^ split between the 

government and the grantee of copyright royalties and permit 

retention of 100^ by the grantee* of othej^ program income re- 

ceived during the grant period but makes no reference to. 

royalties* or. other income received after the grant peric 

^ . 'E, The proposed new -USOE regulations on "CoLy- • 

rigliitable Materials" ' published on January 23^ 1975 pennits. 

Ihe grantee/contractor, to i*etain 50% (pv the percentage of 

the- pro ject contributed 'toy the grantee/contractor^ if greater) 

of all copyright royalties earned during or after the grant 

period. No mention is made of other income since not. within 

' / ■ 

the purview of the copyright rules. 

.If there is some logical thread to all of these 
various regulations, one or more of. which may be concurrently 
applicable according .to its or their terms it is difficult 
to find or justify. In television programs, the grant period 

applies to program prpdu^tipn but^^^n^^ intended jis^^ 

is expected to continue for many years thereafter^ and in- 
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volvesuadditional expense for maintenance, updating, resid- 
uals/ etc. Jn series licensing, whether\ the receipts from 
■ancillary uses are ^denominated as royalties and other income 
* can usually, be shaped eithfer wky in the legal documents with- 

dut^hanging rights or obligations . But evAn more^ in all_^ 

broadcasting projects y ;i(?Q^rtain typ^s of extra income- can prob- 
ably be anticipated even though never in the quantities - 
hoped' for'. 

The trouble is that all of the varying USOE in- 
come payment and sharing, conditions "have been developed for' 
'projects where related ^ncome is more or less .fortuitous and 
incidental. Neither 100^ payment to the government, 100^ ,re- 
- tention -by the, grantee nor- 50^-50^ "sharing can- realiiy logic- 
ally or m«rally be defended on any ground other tjaan ,exped- . 
iency —.and 'the vacillati^ons in USOE policy from time to. 

time/ program. to program and project to project are "prime 

■ . ■ ■ " ' ' . - ■■ 

evidence to' that effect. *Nor is there reason to distinguish 

between copyri^t and ather income earned ^ during and after the 

, . 

■■grant period/contract term^ as some of 'the USOE regulations 
\^ > . ' ■ ' 

A ■ ■ ' ' « " ■ 

currently provide^ albeit in contrary ways ..^ It would seem, 

: '\ X ■ ' J • ' . . ..' 

-thereyor', that a more' sensible policy can and should b^e es- 

tabli^ed'for television projects, if oi;ily because of the .sin- 

' gular Aature and probable expectancy of product use . 
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■v • ' - ' * 

■ - ' \ u • • j) ■ . * 

A possible alternative course would appear more 

sensible: that \instead of payment to the U.S. Treasury ' (and 

certain loss of the funds to the project) or retention Ipy the 

J " grantee^ (and possible loss of the funds to the project)^ all 

' ' V ' ' " / 

project income be maintained in a special fimi for furthering 

^ > ■ ' \' , ■ . - • ^ ■ ' - ■ 

the distribution and use of the television series from 

■ • ' \ ' " ' ^ / . ' \ . • ■ ; • — / 

.which derived.. This adjiitional pjrojeot assistance may* take 

■ « '■' - ■ ' . • . ' . - ■ * ■ • . 

the form of more or better inatru9tionaT a-ttendaht tnater^als^ 
• • '- * , . ♦ ' 

of additional progj^am duplicq,iy.on^ mp-int^enance. and repal-r ac- 

tivities^ or even more of residual .payments -and content re- 

. • - # . • ■ ' > ^ . ' ■ , ■ ■. ' " 

visions to permit extended usefulness. - \ . - 

" • * ■ ■ ■ . . . . ^ - . 

- • Any such special p'roject fund would seem best' en- 

. trusted to the grajitee/contractor as^ the responsible admin- - 

istrator and knowledgeable party^ subject to "USOE audit super- 

j Vision and with' definitive provision for final disposition If 

; not devoted to t^e resulting series/ during its entire use 

* ■ » ♦ 

period. Final disposition coulji^ of course^ take the form * • 

of application, to another USOE television series or educa- 
tional project^ or even to. other educational programs of the 

.grantee/contractor acctep table to the -Of f ice of Education. But 

» • 

there* is no reaso^ why th e^ special aj ^ount^canna^ 
administered^ or administered by a committee, ori which the 
USOE is 'represented^ to ensure continuing accounting protec- 
tion to the Federal Government. 
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The' suggested pi-S^^t fund woul^ not only have 
the ajivantage of materially furthering the project where; and 
When|'original grant funds can no'^ longer -be , of assistance . It 



'woWd also avoid the'lcind of USOE .i.ncome-shal'ing determinations 
'\hai in'most^ cases far outweigh what "is warranted by the ac-. _ 

tual amounts -of reallzedr funds : And finally, it accdrds jcpm- ; 
■ pie t'ely. .with theMegis lat^Lve objective behind USOE television ^ 

projects, and makes appropriated federal jfimds go nluQh farther- 



reaching thosfe goals. 



/ 
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VlII. (S^ontracts/Grants . Sj/nd gubcontracts • • \\ 
.v' " * There are, two re-latred lega]^- or semi-lfegal ques-. 
tloris'whifch.have arisen ih connection wifli "Office of Educ,a- 

. ♦ • • » 

tion television pfo^Jec ts , '^^n^^ear .consideration apart f rom'^. 
direct reiatibn^o rights'., residuals and royalties: .First, • 
whether USOE television fuSiing should take the form of "con- 

, tracts" or "grants"] and second, what production arrangements' - 
shpuld be deemed "subcontracts" subject • to general-, compfeti- 
tive bidding procedures and specific USOE approvals.. 
. . Contracts/Grants . - In "U.S. Government parlanqe, 

. • there has historical3<y )peen a somewhat formal tils tine tion 
belJween funding grants and' production contracts . Needless 
td^ say ^ equally detailed and Testrigtlve peirmissions may be 
.attached to grants or irTcluded in^ contracts. But "contracts^^ 
texid to be' viewed like government purchase orders^ while 

"grants" are usuaMy thought <yf In the context of government 

■ ^ * ■ . ' ■ ? " " 

contributions ;to independent ptojectsv A "contract", implies 

\ » ■ «^ ■ ^ 

^roTd\iction f oi* 'the government,, with the resulting product 

^. shaped in accorda;nae with strict specifications^ and upon 

completion, owned lock-stock-»^nd~barrel by the government,, 

A , " grant" implies production by rthe - grantee through govern- ^ 

^ V 

ment assistance, with «the resulting product planned and exe- ' 

■ ^ ■ ■• ' ■ 0 ■' 

\ cuted primarily by the grantee and upon completion, ^owrjcd ai^d 
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' - » - . / 

controlled by the gf'antele. . 
^ There are .good reasons for funding educational % 

• « r • 

teleyisV^ri. projects as*-" grants" i-ather than "contracts" . 
A' "contract" must . inevitably imply — both to USOE offi^cials 
and t%1^e outside world .-^ USOE control afid osiers hip much 
beyond wlja? is desirable for educational television projects, i 
Not only' is 4t standard USOE polic^t to restrain itself from' .V 
educational .content interference; it is al^o the policy of , • 

both the broadcasting and* educational communities to be ex- 

> ■■■■ •. ■ ' * ■ 

tremely Wary of at^y. television material whiph-is subject .to , 

governmental direction. - ^ , 

: < The basic premise of all USOE .projects is that 
education i& a local af fair ^and that federal control is ini- 
mical wi.th,Araericarf democracy. " Indeed, almost ail other. 
USOE programs are funded through state 'and local educational 
"agencies: ' educational t^levjision series should be no differ- 
■ ent ,^and should be finance^ through re sponsible agencies cap - . 
• able of maintaining, educet^ional* integrity and' television qual- 
Ity on their own and without any supervision by "the Office of' ^ 

' .0.'-'.- . , ' , ' ■ 

Education' eixcept . for pro-am delivery' and fiscal accountability, 
'only in this way will USOf-fi^anced series find acceptability " 
in school >syg terns and over broadcast outlets— both of which • 
havfe a deepseated suspicion of government information and fed- 
. eral propaganda, especially wheh aimed at children of school . 



' 1* • 



tlcal dif- 



Governmerit -ownership also ^repentis pra( 
culties. Since un^er federal law; goverlfimentt. worHs are not 
•^susceptible to copyright, copyrigh'ting* USOE-oiJjfned dierles in 
the producers ^ neuue wc^jild be subject^ to serio\ffi queBtf&rr even 
if provided for in th^ Qontract, Nor, as 4 golernmant agency, 
c§tn th4 Ol'fice^^of Education provide the kind orl, legal warran- 
.ties and 'indei^ni ties iqiost broad<iast and audio-visual mist ribu- 
tJ,on agencies\require. Producer ownership is^ by[ jAniyersal 
ag^^eem^nt, a great deal more ^appropriate and desiMble\ J^n 
both the educational /and television areas- — and srtould not 
be denied on either, bureaucratic^^ar formalistic groi^ds. 

' . * " Sub-contraQts . While \jSOE grants andlcdbtrols 
. are normally subject to advertised competitive-bid procedures 
for sub-contra'ct procurement, i^xceptlons ^ are permissible^ f or 
soleT-source avaiialiili^y, personal o3r professional service's, 
and other similar/reasons. Up to recently,, public advertise-' 

ment ^nd 6ompetitn.ve -bid requirements* had been thought limited 

^ ^ -'-'^ ' * ■ i 
to ,the technical facilities used in television pi'oductiori — 

*^nd» even then on an informal proposs^comparison basis, 

rather than througri a formal competitive bid ^practice . Of 

late, however, the Office of Education has begun'* to' take/ the 

position/that creative components .mtist also be subcontracted 

f or iihder' the . same competitive -bid procedures as have been ^ 

d-eveloped for'mo^re usual government pifocurement 
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But eduQatlonail/conceptuaiization and re#|j|^^ 
do not seem compatible- with noiWl proaurement me t^p^d^lW ^^^^^ • 
matte* what oV^ectW^ criteria are artificially d^ti^^d^^^ 



the real decision abou/ program elements 'mus-^ ultli^'ately^^.'^ 

subjectively maqte" V)y Ahofee responsible for series design and 

■ • • " / '- ■ 1 

execution. The creation and choice of all series cofitent -- 

from title,. to format, to segments,, to characterss to music, 
to artwork and so on -is^ th^ ^'^^ ^^^ pj^du^ti'on/ organiza- 
tion, .and its production fetaff . ' Ana^in* televlsJLor/ the whole 

can be a valuable siM of ; all .^i . the • pW well IfjX 

■ • ■ i J ' '} ■' \ 
related and benefiqlally cr^Ugs^i-support 

i^; ' is submitl^fed, that comp 

not a realis,t^p ^proceduir| for I]SOE tie 

The * /ndlesis efforts , detili tat^g ' dela 

nfZ^t 



well Int^T^' 



/ 




bidding/is simply 



plications "invp'lved in ad,ver^s/ng nf/tloes, bid invitations, 
'supplier seltc#Qn''etal: more /han overtaiap'ge any slight pos- 
sibil^ty that^ su^i an( open ;§earc|a pr<teed\^|/e will result in 
the uncoverin#*'of neifjf taleTnt o]/ even reduction in cost. Suf- 
fice it to say that ^t 1;S tha/clreatlve/ and artistic |:omponents 
of videotape se|gnentfi,\. fllmVlnserts ^d animated episodes that 
must determine produb/r^^election rather than price compari- 
son, and that comyetjltlve/ bidding is therefor not .only Inr • 
appropriate but ma:^be h4jmful in the productiqn {)roa«ss. 
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That is not to say 
not l?e widely investigated .and 
tering into outside production 



competitive cost proposals shoui.d not be obtained fq|. suck ^ 
production facilities and serviikes as television studios 4ria 



":hat multiple producers should * 
care>fully evaluated before en- 



controls . Nor that detailed -V 



'technical^ equipment ^ videotape 
Other standard production itemu, 
ajid musicians writers and dir<ic 



/ film makers 5 more normal televj. 



/ 



/ must be follovi^^ irrespectiv^ 



ful' results. 



;tock and filir^ processing^ and 

. • / 
But when it comes tcf 'act cfrs / 

tors 3 animation artists andA v 

i6n procedures and pattern^' 



of public funding 5 for su^ess- 
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In the following. paper, "Federal Investment in Television Pro- 
gramming for Children Implications of Deiiyery Systelrris," ^ 
Witherspoon examines commercial broadcasttli^Lji public^broadcajst- 
ing, cable, satellite, and hybrid systerafe c^^|^stribution for 
television programming . He concludes t|iat "for the "immediate 
: future, the Federal government's most likely delivery system 
will remain public television. Other systems should not be 
ignored, and cable ist likely to become very important, but pub- 
lic television combines, substantial reach with basic commit- 
ment to service programming.". ^ ' 



FEDERAL INVESTMENT in' TELEVISION PROGRAMMINdf TOR CHILDREN: . 

IMPLICATIONS OF DELIVERY SYSTEMS ' 

- . . *. John P. Witherspoon ^ 

♦ 

I. Introduction 

The Federal governnlent has been involved in children's television 

* ' ' ' ■ 

for severaV years. Sometimes thi^s involvement' has been experimental 

4 

Jearly Sesame Street) I sometimes, it has been in pursuit of specific 
legislated. social goals (ESAA programs), and "sometimes it has 
provided continuing backing tb a proven winner (current support 

- - . ■ ■ ■ ' • ^ ■ ■ 

"to the Children's Televisi9n Workshop). r 

• - • , • 

In the course of its exper^ience 'with children's television, 
.decision-maters in government hiave found themselves wrestling with 
many questions, spme philosophical and some ta^ticaK^mong these 
questions are: j 

. What is the proper role of the Federal government with regard 
tdJthe specific content of programming distributed via the tele- 
communication. media to the public? 

. How caij[ worthy projects remain afloat once their early 
experimental or developniehtal period is complete? 

. What should be the scope of projects intended for children, 
particularly children in school? Should utilization materials and 
promotion support be included? v 



, ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ' /■. 

• How cari^local dec1s1on«»makingi and local ascertainment of 

ne^d, be p^tectedjihlle recognizing^ that some programming requires 
^ major iiatlonal Investments? ^ 

• Should Federal funds be used for classroom programming^ for 
,honiB programmlngt or for both? 

. Should the Federal Investment be used for programs per Ve» 

■ ' . , ^ ^ " ' - /' ■ 

for enhanced means of reception^ for technical development » fpr 

* ■ ■ . ■■■/•• 
experimentation In form and content » or for a comb1nat1|bn of 

these purposes? 

• What rights should be acquired to the material? Should ^ . 
exclusivity be permitted In distribution? 

• What commercial relationships are appropriate or lawful? 

And so on. A great list of Issues could be compiled^ and^several 

- • ■ ■ * ■ " • 

will be referred to in the pag^s which follow, ' 

Many of these Issues; are related In one w^y or another to the 
means of distribution. Different potentials and difficulties 
are Involved in the use of commercial stations » public statiohs* 
cable* other new technology or hybrid systems. It Is the purpose 
of this paper to examine some of those systems as they relate to 
the question of Federal investment In programs for children. 

As a matter of definition: it^ls observed that the question 
concerns Federal Investment, not necessarily only the Investment^ 
of USOE or even HEW. ^f\ger)c1es such as the National EnddWments» ^ 
^IH» and NSF should be kept In mind In reading what follows. 
However» most attention Is devoted to programs related to education 



II. Corrmercial Broadcasting Systems , , ; ^ 

At seven o'clock on Saturday mornings, television Viewers fn 
San Diego have a choice of Bullwinkle, a local adult education 
program on nutrition. The Addams Family, Sesame Street, Yogi's jk 
Gang, and Brother Buzz. With variations, that sort af schedule 

* 

continues until sports begin in the afternoon. A comparable 
schedule exists in many other cities* In a more limited vers ion > 
such programming also occupies the early weekday mornings and the 

hours between the end of school and the Evening news. I<i San Diego 

♦ . • ■ ■, > ' 

during 'the randomly chosen week beginning January 25t TV GOIO£ * , 

.listed approximately 125 commercial television hours from 12 

stations devoted to programs aimed at chil(dren. ^ ^ 

Many of those programs^ and the commercia^ls which .accompany 

them, have come under severe criticism jduring the ^sast few years, i 

When in late February 1975 TV Gli IDE began- a multi-part series about 

the pressure groups which bear on television, Ac<fon for Children's 

Television was the major subject of the lead installment. ^--^ 
. • • • v: ^ 0 ' ' ' . . . ^ \\ 

^ Among the proposals is one for an outright ban of commercials 

in certain types of programs. More commonly discussed are restrictions 

on the number of commercial minutes allowed and a code which *would| 

limit the commercial's identification with the program host and 

restrict the kinds of appeal which would be. made to young viewers. 



• ■ ■ • • i * . ; • • 

BROADCASTING MAGAZINE for February 24, 1975 reported a seminar 

sponsored by the Hollywood Chapter of the National* Acadeniy of 

Television Arts and Sciences in part asjfollows^ "Bob Keeshan 

(Captain Kangaroo) noted that five years ago Saturday morning .'was " 

a major profit center for the networks. But not any more, he saj 

because thfe attacks on advertising in children's shows have imp 

pel led^ good advertisers to leave that time period. Sally Baker 

(HobA Kel ly of KHJ-TV Los Angeles ) expressed fear that the movemer>t 

to ban commercials on kiddie, shows could be so counterproductive 

as to entirely dry up funds for that type of programming. What i? 

needed, she said, is 'really stringent rules' for commercials in 

children's shows." -'^ ■ r- 

/• . . ■ ' ^ 

\ As one considers possible options for Federal investment, 
.\\ ' ■ -■ ' ' , 

then, Sjome basic dimensions are important. There are about a 

thousand television stations in the United States, and three-quarters 

of them arl commercial. The actual situation is even more favorable 

to commercial television, since VHF coufpeVcial stations outnumber 

U's by two-and-a-half to one, while there are one-and-a-half times 

as many public UHF stations as public V's, and public television 

is seen only on UHF in such major .<:ities as Washington, Detroit, and 

Los Angeles. 

The most casual twisting of the dial indicates that commercial 
stations are interested in reaching children, and children reciprocate 
by spending more time watching television than attending school. 



Material fpr cownercial* television is distributed oh any of 
■-■ . . ^' * • 

three major national networks, versus one for public television. 

• . . •*.■.' . ' 

Furthermoret a large number of commercial independent statiops are 

programmed, heavi ly from independent syndication 80urces» while 

virtually all public stations depend heavily on PBS' as the major 

national pjpogram source. • 

' In considering cc^iranerci a 1 television in terms of distribution 
for children's programming, the Federal government could examine 
policy alternatives based on this situation: ' . . 

- ■ ■ - • 

ConmerciaT tele vis ion involves nearly three-fourths of all 
' television stations in the United States, and its share of 
VWF stations is even higher; , 

Conmtercial television is^iversified'^ with its large number 
of stations provfding bases for thrfee national networks plus 
a large number of independents; 

Comnercial television is'.already interested in reaching children 
devoting a heavy proportion of its weekday morning, Saturday 
morning, and late afternoon hours to proprams for children; but; 

^These programs are under fire both for quality of content . 
and;for commercial pr^tices. ' ■ 

\ As a practical matter, it seems unlikely that coninercials will 
be banned from children's television. It is possible, however, 
that there will be successful pressure to reduce- the number of 
commer cial minutes and increase (at least in showcase examples) 
the quality of the piro^ams. From the stancJpoint of the commercial 
networks^ this .translates as a combination of declining revenues 
aad increasing costs. 

Given that situation, and setting aside contrary constraints 



for a moment, the policy options for Federal investment in children's 
progranming on commercial television ar«l as follows: 

1. Encourage higher quality of content by sharing costs with 
commercial advertisers; - 

" • ■ - . ■ » ■ 

2. Underwrite development costs of showcase programs that 
could subsequently be supported by advertising; 

> 3, Sponsor a showcase directly, as^ the Ford Foundation 
'sponsored Omnibus in the fifties; _ . 

4. Encourage further the use of F(»derally financed programs,- 

such as the ESAA projects, on commercial, television; 

•I ' ■■ ' f 

5. Cpntinu^ to concentrate primarily on public television, 

I ■■ ■ ■ i ■ " '■. .• ' • " - 

with comlnercial carriage as an occasio)ial adjunct; ^ ' '0 

6. Concentrate on development of public television with thfe" 
hope of making it a more effective counter- force to poor quality 
material on commercial television; ^ _ ^ 

7. Do not enter the program field directly,, but support s^dies 
and experiments in the development of hi gh-qua^lity materi^a Is that. 
suit the high-audien^ce requirements of coniAercial television. 
Training sessions for producers and other decision-makers would ^ 
probably be nec^ssar^ ^^f^r 

8. Support research and jmoni tori ng activities that would /ave 

the effect of keeping a spotlight on the area of commercial television 

■ \ . ■ • ' ■ ■ ■ ' 

for children. ' ' 

It should be recognized at once that several of thiase options 

raise the questions of federal involvement in content, commercial 
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exploitaticm of public investments, and a proper -diWi s ion pf labor 
between the public and private sectors NeWrtheless, it/jis true ' 
thBt commercial television is at something of\a, cncfes roads in 
children's television, aYid> Federal role migh\ be sW as Imorie 
appropriate than in past years.^ 



Ill, Public Television 

In the context of the^^roj^ct inquiry, pubTic/:^t^vis^k|n,ha^ 
a large plus and an equally large minus. The positive \report is 
that tKe) mission of public television makes it a natural vehicle 

for high -quality children's programs, even If thosjat prog r*ains. don' ]t ' 

■■ ' - " " f ■ ■ ■ ^ ' 

attract as maiiy viewers as the coifiipercial cartbons^ortliTligan's 

' •. . ■ ■ " K : . \ 

island/ On the other hand, there is -the melancholy fa|:t that most 

cities have only one public television station, operating one 

channel. Cities with multiple channels don't have: many more PTV 

programs; the^ show the same programs at alternate times. 

, ■ ' • ■ *• 

Public television sta*tions hav<e a major commitment to children's 
programming. A third of a PTV station's schedule consists of 
pr^ograms for formal educational use. When one adds irrformal 
education such as the products of the Childreh's Television* 
Workshop and Mister Rogers Neighborhood — the ishare of the schedule 
jumps to as mtjch as fifty percent.* ' . * 

The station receives its programming from several sources, - 
including the Public Broadcasting Service, the instructional television 
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libraries, -regional networks, comniercial sources, and other less 

. . . ..f . ■ ■ 

formal /arrangemBnts. These will be noted indiw'dually below. The 

v-*'.1mp6rtiint point, however, is "that these sources 

■ ■ " * ■ ■ ' . " '. ' ■ ■ ■ • 

pjp^lnes, but all pipelines lead to the same transmitter ,° and the. 

• - • • ■ ■ . . • 

clock is ,i<nexorable. , ' ' 

•- • , ■ .'^ ■ ' ' ' ' ' ' ' 

I. " ' ' • ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ~ ■ ' ■ , ^ ■' , ■ 

At The Children's Audience for Public Tie1evision > For fifteen 
years a succession of audience analyses has shown the publ Id te1*e-» 
vision audience to be a bit oilier and somewt)at higher iji socio- 
-economic statjjs .than the average teievlslon viewer. A new study » 
reported on February 24 by. the <:o>:Roration for Public Broadcasting, 
does hot dispute earlier fesults^ but It reveails that there^are 
In effect two sets of ^ PTV 'viewers: the adults who meet the familiar 

description, and a much broader spectrum of children. To quote 

^ '■ • * ' ' ■ ' ' ' ^ ■ " ■ . • 

, V front the research report: ^ - 

"Two different types of demographic charatter1st1cs( will be 
/ exaoiined: (1) presence and age of children, and age of the head 
of'the hoiXse; and (2) socio-eccncmic status (SES) a$ indicated by 
the level ot educatiorr and occupational status of the head of the 
house. The pattern for the^first type indicates two opposing 
• trends. Households with younger children and younger heads of. the 
house' are'inuch more likely to watch children's PTV programs than 
^.J adult PTViprograihSi whil? households without children and with older 
' / heads, of the house aire: mpr^ likely to watch adult PTV' programs. 

^ Tl|e pattern for the second type reveals skiews in the same directfbns 

--bui of very different magnitudes. Households with higher SE^S are 
-v->f somewhat more likely to view PTV children's programs thah^^ousehplds 
- - withJower SES; and households with higher SES are rtuch^iiroVe likely 

toMew adult PTV programs thaa households with lower SES. Thus* 
chiTdren^s PTV programs attract a much broader audience than the 
adult PTV prograras.i' 



■CPB Focus on Research #3, February 24, 1975V An- insert in CPB Report^ 
the Ueeklv Newsletter of the Corporation for Public Bh)adcasting," ... 
rVol. VI, No. 8, February 24V 1975. 



The Public Broadcastliw ServfceV The Publi* Broadcasting 
Service Is a non-profit membership corporation established by the 

public television Stations (Its members)' with the support of the 

♦ ■ ■ *■ ' ■ 

Corporation for Public Broadcasting. A number of programs 'supported 
by HEW, including the works of, the Ch11dren''s Television Workshop, 
Villa" Allegre,' and Carraspolendas, have been carried by PBS during 
the current season - , ' 
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*PBMs rt^ a producer of programs » , but it Is a programmer > 
repres^niings Its members to present a coherent-schedale of programs. 
The|?fs1^el airships 6^JPB|:are*on the one hand with the program 
producer^ and Ip the other^^and Vfeith the station member. In most 
cases the producers are al so ;member stations* ' ^ 

' Becauise federal ¥undlhg is prominent in public television,- 
^ PBS is parti;tularly sefliftiVMo charges that *it is a government 
network » or that it is on call to proyfde transmission service for 
government T)rograms. , ,! , c ^ , ; 

With*regard both to, government funding and private underwriting, 
PBS must assure that th8 control of^program (^jjtent rests with the 
producer, and not with the funding agency. The implied^guarantee 
to the viewer 1s that any PBS program is free of any bias related 
to the source of funds. * ^ ^ 

Another possible point of call 1 si on between public tele^rlslon 
and fqderiil funding is in the matter cf broadcasts rights^ What- 
rights shoi^jd be available to whom? Should public television have 
vekclosive rightsrto tertain material?. The cbnfrontation-arises 
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as foil QMS : . 

' 1. The Federal govennnent holds In general ''that material paid 
for 1^1 th pub)lc money should be readily available 'to the public. 
Therefore, although public tisl-evlslon may be the primary means of 
distribution, commercial stations should be permitted— or .encouraged— 
to carry the program. ' ; 

2^ Public television does not dispute that logld but it adds 
another dimension. The Individual stations and PBS also have made 
a subst a ntl a Vinvestment fn . order to carfy the program . The pro* 
rated hourly cost of sti^tlion operation, multiplied. by the number 
of stations carrying the program, equals 'a very large sum which Is 
raised by the statlons for the carriage and promotion of the 
program. The stations are willing t6 mak^ that Investment, but It 
seems only reasonable not to expect the program to appear also on 

a local commercial station, where It will have the effect (if diluting 

-% 

the audience for other worthy pu()11c television programs. 

C. Llferarv Services in Public Television . A number of public 
television program sources predatje PBS, and ^hey continue to provide 
specialized services. 

^l^iiTlnstruc'tional televisl^ libraries are especially well known. 
NatlonaJ Instructional Television,. now a, subsidiary of the Agency 
for Instructional Television, wjas a. pioneer In consortium funding 
.of instructional programming for use In elementav^y and secondary school 
* The Qreat Plains National Instructional Television Lfbrary is more 



inclin^ toward distrlbutloi of high quality progralre which are 
applicable though produced originally for»local use. 

In addition to its Interconnected network, PBS operates a tape 
distribution system, the Public Television Library^. The library . 
1« now developing a system for distribution bdth to public tele- 

vision stations and to other users of program material such as ca^le 

, ■ " " ■ " ■ ■ ' ' '' 

systems. While some of the PTL material has applications In 

Instruction, the catalog^ basically consists of listings for general 

■ ■> . ' V. ' ^ ^ 

aadlipnce programs. 

Progranming for children Is also distributed by commercial 
firms siich as Western Instructional Television'", 

The libraries d^al with stations and educational entitles . 
one at a time, rather than In network fashion. Nor are their 
programs limited to public broadcasting trpsmlsslon: they are seen 
on ITFS systems, closed-circuit systems, cable systems, oV* conmerclal 
broadcasting statlbns. For practical purposes, however, public 
television is their mainstay for distribution. Ift 1973, for example, 
programs. from National Ins-truc^onal Television were seen on five 

coiiinerclal stations, 22 closed-circuit syi^ems or pable systems, 

' , ■ -■ 

33 ITFS systems, and 215 public television stations. 

This reliance on, public television transmission Is expected to 
•continue for several years. Edwin G. Cohen, E;<ec«t1ve Director of 
AITjjjIT, Is concerne^abQiit the competition for channel time on • 

* O s 

pubiMc television stations. With an increasing number of programs, . 
• thanks to the AH" consortia, CTW, programs generated via ESAA, plus 
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the traditional sounces of programs for chjldrert, public television 

stations may' s\iffer an Embarrassment of riches while still not serving 

all the^major n^eds of its Voung audiences. 

. * ■ ' ' ■ ' 

P, The Regional PTV Networks . Virtually every public television 

station is a member of a regional network. These networks, however, 

\vary widely in mission and operations. The best known of the 

' i - 

regionals is the Eastern Educational Network, vyh^ch^serves stations 
from New England to Washington. ^EN of)erates iti own interconnection 



system 'i»» parallel with the PBS system. It has /an active instructional 

service based both on productions* by EEN member^i. andif acquisitions 

from the ITV libraries. . ' / ' 

By contrast, the Western Educational Network, serving the 

stations in Pacific states, acts more like a forum for members* 

broad concerns about public television. While there havd been 

jpccasional program devel opments , apparently the distances are , 

perceived as too Vast and Sile Constituencies too varied to foster 

an effective network operation. . 
• • • 

The other PTV networks fall between these extremes. 

From the. standpoint of Fede^f support of programming for 

children, however, the lesson remains: the members of regional 

net^rorks are also -members of PBS, and they also v^ork with the 

libraries, and so the regiona-T network pipeline feeds the same 

transmitters as the others. Unless there is programming that is 

unique to children of a given region, or unless the stations' 



can realize econmles through regional network distribution of a 

^ ) ; ■ ■ • • - 

gl^eh program, there ho compelling reason to consider the 
regional networks as/ alternatives to other PTV distribution |ystems. 

* i ■ ■ • " 

^ E. CPB and the ACNO Education Study. From its beginning, the 
Corporation for Public Broadcasting has wrestled with the question 
of its role in th§ field of education. GPB has long supported 
prbgramning for children, notably including Sesame Street, The 
Electr ir r ffl"P?n V , Hig tAr Rnq«»r«; Np iqhhnrhnnri , and Z oom . It s co m- — ^ 
mitnent, to children's programming can hardly be questioned, but CPB 
has not had an overall perspective on its service for education. 
In February 1974, CPB commissioned its Advi sory tounci 1 of National 
Organizations to conduct a study of the i^resent status and perceived ^ 
needs of public broaWasting and education, and to make recommendations 
for Corporation actions in this area. ACNO, through its Education 
Conmittee, established task forces" for early childhood education, • 
elementary-secondary education and teacher pducation, post-secondary, 
formal education, and adult education. The work of the task forces « 
was complete^~in^ )ecember 1974, and the final report of ACNO was 
adopted by the AGNO membership and transmitted to CPB late in 
March 1975, 

. «> . • - 

■ / 

^ / ' 

The thrust of* the project's work is |o turn away from the 
temptations- of magic sol ut4onsV major new structures, or an agenda 
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of surefire new projects. Ratheri the task forces emphasized 
support to education on a broad f/'ont. Including such areas is 
utilization, research and development,* technical policy, rights 

acqui si tloifi, and professional training. In addition to matters 

L \ 

directly related to programs. A central theme was the need to 
bridge the gap1>etween broadcasting and education, and a large 
number of Specific activities were proposed. / • 

nnrn the report is received » a period of C PB examination may 



he anticipated. Including- extensive review by elements of the 
public broadcasting system, by education, and by other Ihterested 
partl€S Including government. It seems reasonable to expect that' 
the final ACNO recommendations will Include matters /of Interest to 
Federal decision-makers as well, as to CPB, and some of the options 
regarding Fedieral Investment in children's programming wlU be 
described lif that report. ' 

To summarize relevant points as one considers a 'Federal Invest- 
ment in ehildron's programs Intended for public television: 

1. New tooperat1v6 actions may become available as CPB acts 

• on the ACNO study; / 

2. At least for the foreseeable future, public television can * 

be thought of as a set of one-chahnel transmitters, usually one to a 
city. Programs arrive at the transmitter by one of a number of routes, 
but each transmitter is programmed separately and there are only so 
many hours available each week. ^ . 

3. Public television Is sens^vrto charges that It Is a 
conduit for government programs , and It guards against such an 
appearance. 'IS 7 

ERlC • . ... > 
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4. Public ^television insists on the producing agency's res^ 
ponslbllity for content. , ■ ^ 

Public television recognizes the funder's* investment in 
a program, but it also recognizes that public television has an 
inves>^ent, and it believtfs that its investment should carry 
certain rights. • ' . 



ly. Crfblie 



•l^alph Lee Smith's famed article.'"The Wired Nation" appeared 
in 1970. The cable indu^^as riding a wave of euphoria. The 
thought leaders (jarggn leaders^)'of the time talked of moving 
from this economy of channel scarcity to one of channel abundance. 
To many television broadcasters, cable seemed to represent a clear 

and present danger. 

Then came a combination of economic downturn and scaij^ls 

within the cable -industry, with all -too-familiar charges. of im- 
propriety in securing local franchises. Furthermore, in spite of 
all the natidnal speculation about the poten^tials of cable, the 
industry itself has shown relatively little imaginative leadership. 

The gradually worsening economic conditfons of the past tijree 
years have been very hard on cable. The business is capital- 
intensive: that is, "a lot of money mi^st be spent before any sub- 
stantial return can be realized. High interest rates, coml^tned 
with decreasing confidence, have drastically slowed the growth of 
the cable industry. „ . ^ 



■lit 



However, none of the current gloom can be read to imply thjit 
the earlier predictions of cable's potential were wrong. The time- 
table was wildly optimistiCt but the basic ideas mi^ well be varid. 

It is appropriate, then, to look seriously at^C^rwpresent status 
of the cable industry ^nd examine its implications as a set of -local 
delivery systems for children's programming. 

There are now approximately 3200 CATV systems in the United 
;^^^^tes, serving approxi^mately seven thousand communities. Nearly 
10 million homes are served by 180,000 miles of cable plant. Fourteen 
percent of television homes in the United States subscribe to cable 
« services. Of 'the homesL passed by cable, 55 percent are subscribers. 
I ndcls try revenue in 1974 was in excess of 500 million dollars. The 
average monthly subscriber fee is $5,50. Cable systems are found in 
.all 50 states plus the Virgin Inlands, Puerto Rico, and Guam. In 
six states, more than 25 percent of television households are served 
by cable. In two. of these. West Virginia and Wyoming, the ^saturation 
is more than 40 percent.^ * 

Of the 3200 cable systems noted above, 629 were engaged in 
local origination^ of programs in 1974. "Lacal origination" does not 
necessarily mean local programming, but rather that the system ^ 
transmits material in addition to that which is relayed off the air 
from television broadcasting stations There are 28 major program 
distributors and suppliers from which cable syistems purchase an 

— — ' - 

'Source for statistics: National Cable Television Association. 
Statistics reported to be current to January 1975. 



average af 13.5 hours of syndicated material per week. In addition 
to'program purchases, cable systems ^identify 65 suppliers' of free 
program material. I'ubllc school systems and/or private schools* are 
contributing programs to' cable systems, and as of late 1974, 
51 cable systems depended for local origination entirely on schools 
and colleges. In' spite of the national economic difficulties, local 
"originatioiifls increasing among* cable systems, and education's 

involve m e n t is Inc r easing even fast^r.l — — '— — 

Currently many cable systems are obliged by regulation to 
provide channels for education and for public access. No doubt 
many of the activities reported above derive from those requirements. 
. The longevity of these regulations should not be taken for granted, 
"'however. There is a substantial national movement toward less 

V 

I 

regulation fot cable, very possibly including the deletion of 
Federal requirements for specific channejl applications. In 1974, 

shortly before the depi^ure of Clay T. Whijtehea^ as head of the 

• \ "i-" ■ • ■ - • 

Office of telecommunications Policy, The Cabinet Cgmmittee on Cable 

Communications, cha1red.by Mr. Whitehead, proposed separating 

programming functions from system operations. One^ eventual casualty 

of this approach would be free channels for education. Educational 

Interests would, however, be able to lease channels for the distri'i 

biition of programs which they would produce or acquire. While the 

I' ■ . ■ 

1 Local origination information is from the National Cable Tfelevision 
Association's 1974 Local Origination Directory, copyright August 1974 
by NCTA. 
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cuirFent thinking of the Federal Communications Comirilssion dpes not 
go so far as to make th^ profound changes, Chairman Wiley has 
talked of easing the present rules' substantially. For example, 
BROADCASTING MAGAZINE of March 3, 1975, reported Mr. Wiley as 
expressing the view that "(a) number of requirements scheduled to 
be imposed on cable by 1977 — that tjiey have 20 channel , access- 
channel and tyo-way capacity, among others — should not only be 
deferred but 'substantially modified.'" (page 7, reporting Chairman 



Wiley's. ta>k before the Georgia state cable association meeting.) 

A. substantial factor in cable'-s future is the-concept of pay 
cable, by means of .which subscribers p^y directly for programs^ 
A flat fee may provide a full menu of programs, or programs may be 
purchased one at a time, depending on the systems used. Pay cable 
presently exists, and it is not limited to movies and sports. 
Instructional programs and programs for children are being included, 

ahd system operators report difficulty in finding enough good program 

1 ^ ■ ' 

material in these areas.' - 

Pay cable could be a godsend for college and university 

extension services, which have been inhibited from effective use 

of television by the legal requirement that their programs must be 

self supporting. Television, having found a waiy to charge tuition 

'fees by "selling tickets," may provide a viable way to move in- 

structional services to students rather than insisting on student. 



lOne example came from remarks of Richard Peterson, Vice President 
of Channel 100, during a recent talk in San Diego. As a related 
matter, the Corporation for Public Broadcasting is currently under- 
taking a study of. the implications of cable for PTV programming, 
including instruction. 
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attendance or correspondence courses. ^. j 

Cable has been of interest to education from itjs earliest day^.' 
Organized ed ucatio n, particularly the National Edu(jatipn Associat 
has generally insisted that twenty percent of all (fable channels 
shoulrf'be reserved for educational use. In pursui^ of th-is cable 
interest/the National Education Association has. rkently complete 
a p aper entit leH "Tnward a Nationwide Educational Tel ecornnunicationi 



N^work: A Plan for Action." The paper, which embodies specific 
recommendations for action, responds to two resolutions adopted 
during the past two years by the NEA membership. 

One of the most intriguing cable developments is interactive 
cabl«, or two-wao' cable. Ordinarily this does not imply video 
transmission in both directions, but rather conventional video 
downstream from the system's heatt end to the subscriber, with 
digital responses upstreamNfrom the subscriber to the system. The 

0 

effect of this development is to. marry the technologies of television 
and computers, with many obvious implications for education and <)ther 

^children's program forms. Games in which viewers actively parti- 
cipate*. for example, could become a new form of ttelevision program. 
Existin g cable rules provide that many systems must provide some 

.interactive service within the next two years, although it appears 
that these provisions may be relaxed. Nevertheless,' interactive 
cable is of interest because of major experiments being commissioned 
by the National Science Foundation. Grants are pending as of the 
date of-thls paper. Their implications should be watched carefully 
in the months ahead. 
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As one considers distri button of prpgjeaiiis by cable.^one of the : ' 
long-range questions concerns channfel operatioij. »In simple§t terms: 
if the Federal government supported. production of programs" to be . 
distribated by cable, where should the-producer send the tape? . i 
It has been noted above that 51 cable systems depend entirely on 
educational institutions for local- origination. A great many others "^ 
liave alliances with education or other spcial service agencies that 



would affect their acceptance and scheduling of programs. * 

An alliance between cable and^^public broadcasting may-emerge. 
For a decade some of the leaders of public broadcasting have been 
urging that^ public broad.casti.ng stations should develop into^ - 
community telecommunication centers, prepared to provide services 
not only via their broadcast transmitters, but by the most appropriate 
means at hand. In many cases, this would fljeiii operation of cable 
channels. Such an alliance is logical, in that the charter of public 
brbadcasting^is to serve multiple small publics*, they have a natural 
affinity for local service agencies, particularly education^and 
they are plagued by a lack of channel capacity. Furthermore, they 
recognize that many worthy services cannot be handled efficiently 
via broadcast channels* 

. 

At the present time cable is essentially a loc^l service* 
There is no national interconnected cable network, although programs 
are syndicated to multiple cable systems and some operators bwn 
systems in scattered areas of the country* By and large, cable 
systems must be approached one at a time to carry programs* ^ 
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Regional cable networks are now emerging, and they coulee important 
-to cable ijrbgranini/ig in the immediate future. 

A number of lead^s in the cab 1^ itrdustry believe ^that there 

' . • ! ' ■ > ■ . . 

is a natural relationship between cable systems and satellite 
services. With appropriate system design, satenites could provide 
the trunk connections, transmitting programs into earth stations 



at many. .locations, for distribution to homes via cable system. 
One of the most imaginative leaders of the cab 1^ industry is » 
/ Irving. B. Kahn, late of Teleprompter Corporation, who was released ' 
from prison last fall after serving 18 months of a fi^ve-year sentence 
in connection with improper franchise activities. Mr. Kahn, with^^a ' 
hope that the cable industry will "credit rny account with payment v 
I've made for my debt to:society,"-4frged the industry late in ^ \ 
February to stake a claim for a satellite-to-cab|e network now, or, 
he said, cable will find it has "slept through the- development of 
' what is" going to be the next major communications revblution of this 



century."^ 



In considering its alt.ernati ves regarding the use of^c^le as 
a delivery mechanism for children's programming, ..the F^ral government 
appears to have these ^natters to consider: 

1. Cable is still an embryonic industry, reach'ing less than ; 
15 percent of the television households of the United States. 



* > ^Reported in BROADCASTING MAGAZINE, March 3,-1975, pp 7-3. A related 

» anecdote: Whe^ asked at an FCa hearilfig what the Federal aovernment 

could do 'to encourage the growth of cable in the United States, one 
d cable official quickly replierf, 'let Irving out. | 



. 2. Natiorial distributipn mechanisips" for cajble have not yet 
emerged. ! > 

• 3. Cable is operated as a grojup of intensely IpcaV enterprises 
IntefconnectionS(,arp being developed, but m national system is yet 
on the horizon; • ; 

4t The work of public broadcasting ma(y te enhanced by the 

development of'station$ into cortimunity teTfecommuni cations facilities 

.. , . ■ ' ' ' ■ > . * ■ - 

but this cannot be said to be i trend at present^ 

. t . ? 

5» Local educational entities are tommonly involved jn local 
programming operations of cable systeliis. 

6. Federal regulations regarding raWiB systems are still in 
a statiB of fluxt with a distinct trend toward less regulation, 
probably Including less^stringent requirements for local origination^ 
reserved chann^fls, and related services. 

7.. Pa^y cable carries positive implications for education ^ind. 

Other special services. * 

^ • * " • , ' ' ' " ' * -. • 

■ * • \ • ■ * . . 

What are the implications for new children's programriiing? 
Several come to 'mind. ^ 

K Any present cabT* investment must be cons ide reel in terms of 
thef future, and not immediate high-impact service, since relatively 
few homes are reached and school scniqce is spotty. Cable does, 
however, represent a genuinife alternative W other distribution / 

lAedia^, since the cable channels are new chanrieljs. - , 

• ..V . "* 

2. ^Iven a relaxation of regulation in difficult times,- there 
may be a tenclency for cable operators to build systems with little 



capacity in addition to- tfrat needed for re- transmission of broadcast 

■ ■' ■ • . 

television. If there is a Federal interest in assuring that cable 

service is available to provide substantial additional service, 

policy support! in that direction may be important, although ian intr^a- 

government fight would be in Store. 

; 3, Many of i:he services of interest to the Federal government 

are probably those that pub Tic television could render if only, the 

channel capacity we're available. One could consider a support ^ - 

policy that would encourage public television to develop along the : ^ 

lines of tfie comuMly telecownuni cation center described above, ' 

4. 1^ is jirobably not wise to cons jder producing material to be 
distributed only via cable at this time, but it would be useful to 
assure that cable rights are secured for material which is distri- ^ 
buted primarily by other means. ♦ v 

5. Experimentation should be considered in such areas as specialized 
services, some of which might be suitable for pay cable; education 

and other children's satellite "services, particularly with an eye • • 

to future satellite-cable networks; and children's programming . 
which is very local and very inexpensive, producible. by local- citizerts 
including children, using local cable systems. . 

V. Satellite Appli cat j oris \^ .' 

An event of potentially great impcirtance topk place on . February 2pVl975. 
On that date it was dietermined that the Publit: Service Sa^tel lite Consortium 
will be incorporated, and that its work will begin at- once. Abbut thirty 
public service agencies, representing education, health ccare,government| 



and public broadcasting signed preliminary pledges of membership, ' 
The Importance of the ^vent certainly Is not in the formation of 
st1.11 another association, but In the fact that a community of user^ 
has betin established with the expressed Intention of defining the 
service It needs and working to see that the service 1s< rendered at 
realistic rates » 



To those Interested In the Implications for children of the 
ATS-6 experiments In Alaska, the Rbcky Mountain states, and Appalachia 
the Importance of PSSC will be apparent Immediately. The /\TS-6 
satellite is designed to^ni^rmit the use of relatively sjnall, low cost 
(under five thousand dollars) ground stations, rather than the more 
elaborate and costly (upwards of 100 thousand dollars) earth. terminals 
'necessary for prei^nt cbmmercial satellites. Since these ATS-6 
Stations are 1nexpens1v6t It Is feasible to have more of^them i^nd 
to put them In places that might otherwise .go unserved, Thus« 

r • 

remote A lasJcan villages and rural Rocky Mountain towns are receiving 
service* 

• The basic trade-offs center on the amount of TOwer transmitted 
from the satellite, A high-powered satellite costs much more than a 
satellite radiating low power. But the earth terminals for a high- 
powered satellite cost much less. 

If one is concerned wilh ont^ a smallnumber of terrestrial 
receiving stations, it makes seifse.td Have minimum power in the 
>atell1t^ and spend more for each earth terminal. That Is the 
situation facing most present carriers. They iHrant to ^ use the 
satellite as a trunk to major centerSa^then use existing earthbound. 
networJcs to deliver the material to its eventual consumer. 



If, on the other hand, one wishes to serve a large number of 
remote villages, or have direct links to hospitals, or provide 
inexpensive "Service V to schools, or perhaps provide mobile educational 
service to children of migrant workers, the cost of the earth terminal 

is all -important. It is the difference between feasible and impossibl 

t 

-The Public Service Satellite Consortium may turn out to be a 
satellite operator or a customer. In either event, its in^nti on is 
to see that satellites are developed which will serve the public 
service needs of users, rather than requiring users to content 
themselves with services applicable to satellites designed for the 
purposes of others. 

These satellites could put children directly in touch with one 
another. In a prototype development, ATS-1 is already being used 
to permit live crosstalk between teachers in Alaska and-'the Pacific 
islands, with an, interloffcutor in Washington, D.C. , .* , 

The idea of satiellites applied to the education of the children 
of migratory workers was first proposed five years ago, and it is 
still worth examination. 

Satellites could provide basic public television Service — 
including instruction — for children in deeply remote areas, and 
it could also provide specialized service. which recognizes that 
those who live" in remote areas have their own problems, and perspec- 
tives. Although the outside world may seem remote, communication' 
with it is always important and sometimes crucial*' 



It will be seerr/theh, that satellites are not only a new 
kind of trunk line.j Satellites, especially those designed to permit, 
reception on inexpensive terminals, have unique and valuable 
characteristics: * * 

1. It maty be pgsslble to provide domnunl^tlon to places 
where "conventional" communication is, for practical purpose?, 
impossible. * V 

2. Satellites are distance-insensitive. It costs precisely 
the same amount to deliver a message. between earth stations located 
at any two points wUhin the*. satellite's range. ^ 

3. Satellites can handle multiple channels and many kinds of 
Communication format, from television to computer data to telephone 
service. , 

4. - Satellites have proved to be reliable in space, generally 
exceeding their expected lives by substantial amounts. 

5. It is still possible to design satellites to serve specific 
purposes, "rather than tailor services to the offerings of a given 
carrier. - 

VI. Hybrid Systems . * >• 

Virtual li^ all delivery systems are hybrids to some extent. 
The conventional television transmission ^s commonly hopped by micro- 
wave from the studio before it reaches the transmitter. "National 
television networking is a hybrid of cablie, microwave, and broadcast 
transmission. 



# 



Generally speaking^ It occurs to us to call a system a hybrid 
only when a new combination Is Introduced. If a television library 
participated In a satellite-based network, la order to feed children's 
vpro^rams to cable systems In some areas and television stations 
In others, a hybrid would havje resulted. The Mallgriam has been 
called a hybrid i since It makes the logical but undeveloped link 
t}etween Western Union and the Postal Service. 

Probably the most elaborate recent hybrid Is. that proposed 
by the Denver Research Institute In Its study Broadband Communications 
In Rural Areas ' prepared for the Office of Telecommunications Policy. 
In order to provide the benefits of local service as' well as the 
economies of multiple channels from regional stations, the Institute 
proposed a rural system combining cable, translator, and microwave 
technologies, operated by a Regional Televisit)n Ai^ithority. 

If high-powered satellites were developed, reception from that 
source might be integrated also. - \^ 

Hybrid systems as a class have no specific programming Impact. 
The Denver system oV rural brbadband communication 4ould offer some 
of the specialized remote area programs that could tk fed via 
satellite systems of the ATS-6 type. It could also transmit the 
very local, ultra-low budget programs which were proposed^bove for 
local cable use. 




^Bortz, Pa^ul h, Spongberg, Robert C.i and Vendltti, Fred P. 
Broadband Communications In Rural Areas . Prepared for the Office 
of Telecommunications Policy, Executive Office of the President. 
Denver Research Institute, University of Denver, 1973. 
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-Hybrid systems ;9lso must overcome their individual technical 
or regulatory problems. As the Denver group states » the executioi^ / 
of its proposaCis would depend upon changes in the present regulatory 



structure for televjsiori distribution. But such changes have been 
made i and solutions to technical problems have been found. The 
first requirement is to solve the larger questions, and hybrids^ ' 
are often involved. 




V'll. Audl€nce«Cont"'olled Systems ^ 

There has been'much speculation about audi ence-^cofitrol led 
communication systems. . The trap in considering such^ systems is to 
avoid extremes in either direction.' Present audi ence»control led 
systems include phonographs » film projectors for classroomjs or homes* 

videocassettes» and related devices. The phano'graph. in tandem 

/ 

with radio » revolutionized the music industry. Some expected the 
film to revolutionize education* but it didn'|^^ppei^. / 

^^^Vid^ocassettes have made possible a number additional useful 
ications of television* but the b^lg breakthroughs were projected 
:b be the EVR (Electronic Video Recording) system of CBS** and the 
development of the Videodisc. ^ The EVtt system turned out, to be a 
disaster. The videodisc is. still on the horizon* and it continues 
to show promise. 

' William J. Kessler* probably the most respejcted telecommunications 
engineer specializing In educational applications* has projected that 



cr 
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"Video discs, currently under development, will probably become .th/ 
most exciting consumer item during the next ten years. Video discs 
resemble long-pla»ying phonograph recdr<*s in appearance and promise - 
to do for video recording and playback what the long-playing record 
did for the phonograph industry approximately 26 years ago."-' , 

Assuming that Mr.' Kessler's prediction , is accurate, what will 
be the.prdgrams to be bought via videodisc for home or school use? 
Ue can assume that the marketing arrangements will parallel those of 
the record industry. Will we be treated simply to the sight as well 
as the sound of current rock* stars? Home entertainments approximating 
R-rated movies may be, expected promptly. Will wholesome stories, • 
Mister Rogers, or Sesame Street episodes make it? One can't know, 

although early encouragement seems ac good idea* 

„ ■ * * . . 

With regard to specifics of programming for children, the 
further development of audience-controlled systems have the following 
characteristics: ) ' . . 

1 . The most likely audi ence-co.ntrol led systems carry a per- 
ppogram cost to the home consumer in addition %^ tho^ inherent in 
owning a television set^ ' . 

2; There is great educational utility in the ability to 
build 'a program library and to use material when it is needed rather 
thajn when it is broadcast. 



iKessler," William J. "A Preview of the Next Ten Years in the Technology 
of Audio and Video. Recording, Playback, Storage and Retrieval. Paper 
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3. Classroom use of technology has been Inhibited by the 
complexity o'f the machinery. Videocassettes are .doing modestly wel-l 
because of their simpflicity. Videadlscs promise to be still simpler. 

4. A simple-to-operatCi user^controlled system maiy make more 
feasible the classroom or home use of single-concept materials. 

5. Assuming that new user-controlled systems are economical 
enough for the home market » their development should be seen in 
parallel with the rise in available leisure time. Materials concerned 
'with hobbies, travel /sports » arid other lei-sure activities should 

be succfi$;sful . 

How can the Federal government respond to these factors? 
T. Determine the unique characteristics of user-controlled 
systems. What.sTiould they mean to the education of children? 

2. Encourage the development of worthwhile materials as 
spinoffs of exi-sting activities by permitting funded producers to 
retain rights for these purposes. 

3. ' Encourage public libraries to build collections of video- 
discs (or whatever economical form' emerges for home use)9 thus 
making material available to children at home at minimal cost. 

4. As the technology emerges » commercial interests can be 
expected to develop material that will sell well and encourage 
purchases of equipment for homes. The Federal * government could 
encourage experimentation in programming for education^ concentrating 
on those areas where a user-controlled system is particularly Important. 



Vlli. Some Issues to Consider ''^ . 

This paper presents ^ large number of options regarding Federal 
involvement in programming for children!. Others in this series 
idoubtless provide eveii more options, and in more depth. I-t is 
necessary to consider these options inithe context of some continuing 
issues and constraints. Amqng theSe are: 

1. What is. the appropriate extent of Federal involvement in 
the content of material for distribution via the public media and/or 
for use in educational curricula? It is to be recognized that control 

■ ' . s C ' ■ 

of content may be exercised in many ways. 

2. Education in the United States is essentially a state and 
local process, although it is widely recognized that many textbooks, 
films, and television programs are national in scope, application, 
and^nding. Does Federal involvement imply a national curriculum? 

I 3. Local broadcasting stations are responsible for determining 
the requirements of their own communities. The responsibility for 
meeting those needs belongs essentiaj^ly to those stations. One way 
of applying locil decision-making to national material is through the 
Station Program Cooperative which has been established by pubWc 
television. The SPC uses a combination of local and national funding 
for its programs. There has been spfeculation about the development 
of more specialized program cooperatives, particularly for instruction 
Should there be a Children's Program Cooperative, either for public 
television or for some combination of PTV, cable^ and commercial 
interests? 
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4. Recent investments by the FederaKgovernment in programs 
for* children suggest tJnat classroom television has been written off, 
or at best trteated as a desi^ableVdjunt to home viewing. If this 
bbservation is accurate, is it a reflection of: 
A Federal interest in ratings? 

b. A belief that school television has failed? 

c; A belief that, contrary to the view of most educators, 
television programs are effective on their own, without 
4 utilization follow-up by te^|,chers? • 

d. A desire to circumvent local educational decision-making? 

ie. A desire to encourage educational ch^fige.by providing 
examples via teTevision? 



f. A desire to provide direct e°ducat1onal service by the 
most economical means? 

These questions are not intended to set off hostilities, but to 

invite attention to the interrelationships among the purposes of 

investments, the^ffects of distribution systems, and the established 

processes oft education. „ 

5. Public television, which traditionally fias sought to 
encourage Federal program investments as an alternative to commercial 
influence,.is becoming increasingly concerned about the prospect of 
government influence. Some government-funded programs may find 
themselves without an effective means of distribution. 

6. Programming intended for classroom use must be supg/yi^teSh 
adequately by utilization materials and by promotional activities. 
An instructional project is not complete. without this support, which 
traditionally is the most difficult to achieve. 
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7* Questions of copyright and related Issues st^jects of 
more extended treatment In another paper — > are Important to every 
production project. These questions often suffer from s1rtl|9Ll1st1c 
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approaches! which w411 be Increasingly unsatisfactory In the year^ 
Just ahead. 

Summary t The medium Is not the message* and the specific 
delivery system Is even less so. Nevertheless* each delivery system 
offers certain unique opportunities and Individual problems. , 

For the Immediate future* the Federal government's most likely 
delivery system will -remain public television. Other systems should 
not be Ignored* and cable Is likely to become very Important* but 
public television combines substantial reach wlth^baslc commitment 
to service programming. 

The Federal government now ha^s a substantial and worthy record . 
In the support ^of programming for childrcjn. Not all philosophical 
Issues have been resolved* and some difficult operational questions 
remain* but there can be no question that America's children are ^ 
richer for the Investments made by the Federal government In television 
programs for them, „ . 
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